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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1936 


INTRODUCTION 


‘THE introduction to our last survey drew attention to ‘a 

fresh awareness of evangelism as the Church’s first and 
highest task.’ During the year one country after another has laid 
careful plans for a forward movement in evangelism, as may be 
read in the following pages. The movements are taking differ- 
ent lines in the different countries, though one country may 
learn from another’s experience. For instance, a seven weeks’ 
period of preparation before entering upon the campaign has 
been adopted in the Philippine Islands, since the value of such 
a period was experienced in India a year ago. 

This is the Church’s answer to the reactionary movements 

pata ie claim the allegiance of mankind to-day: neo- 

political forms which deny the worth of the in- 
fividual, ‘on old doctrine of might being right. It is within 
such a setting that the Church lives to-day, and such challenges 
which she must meet. 

The work of the Roman Catholic Church is surveyed briefly 
in a separate section, as in former years. Elsewhere reference is 
to the non-Roman churches only. 

Again the Editors gratefully acknowledge their debt, both 
to some of their immediate colleagues and to others, for help 
given in compiling this survey. 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
JAPAN 


‘THE difficulty of meeting the needs of different sections 

of the community continues to baffle Japan’s political 
leaders. The peasant population needs help; education has to be 
provided for a wholly literate Japan and a Korea badly lacking 
schools; the health of the youth of the nation is suffering severely 
under the stress of life, making imperative better public health 
and physical culture services—but the demands of army and 
navy take the lion’s share of the budget. The cabinet in August 
approved seven out of thirty points for ‘national renovation’ 
submitted to it, which included improvement in education, 
encouragement of trade and other useful measures, but how 
to provide for these needs is an unsolved problem. 

A military revolt took place in February in the attack by a 
group of junior army officers and men upon a number of leading 
statesmen of whom several were killed. The action resembled 
the assassinations of May 1932 and was perhaps intended to 
arouse the nation, but failed to do so. An attempted extenuation 
of the act by army leaders at first described it as being ‘for the 
sake of justice against traitors,’ a statement on which fuller 
light is thrown by The Times’ comment that the quarrel of the 
army with the statesmen was over the alleged vacillations of 
Japanese foreign policy, especially in China. Later, many leading 
generals had to resign, and the new war minister published 
what was virtually an apology for the discredit brought on the 
army. The junior officers who led the revolt were court- 
martialled and eventually executed. The new Cabinet is less 
under army control than the previous one, there has even been 
apparent in the Diet ‘a strong if restrained disposition to 
criticize the army,’ which is something new in Japan. A 
recent writer speaks of the prevalence of nervous tension and 
says that ‘the clarification of State’-—a Japanese phrase meaning 
the definition and restatement of the nature of Imperial power 


1 The Times, May 27th. 
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and its relation to the nation—is a subject occupying the thought 
of many. As regards the overburdened farmer, we find at one 
extreme camps organized with the object of cultivating and 
stimulating the ‘Japan spirit,’ which have been attended by some 
eight to ten thousand peasants in six months; at the other, 
Kagawa’s peasant gospel schools. 

As regards international relations, the pressure of Japanese 
foreign policy on Chinese territorial sovereignty increases. 
The occupation of Manchuria! is considered a settled fact; so 
also the establishment of dominant Japanese influence in the 
five northern provinces of China and in Inner Mongolia. 
Assaults on Japanese in West and South China have further 
complicated relations between the two nations and made it 
more difficult for China to resist the demand for her complete 
subservience to all Japan’s plans for the political and economic 
development of the Far East. 

A noticeable fact in Japanese life to-day is a turning towards 
religion, manifested in various ways. Attention has been called 
in former surveys to the number and variety of new sects; these 
are often concerned with health, which is understandable in 
face of the extreme prevalence of tuberculosis and other physical 
ills and the frequency of suicide, and a turning to faith-healing 
is apparent. The students, who a few years ago would have 
looked to left-wing social and political movements for a meaning 
in life, are now tending to seek it in fascism and in such religious 
movements as Shinto and Buddhism which foster nationalist 
ideals; Christianity is so far not attracting large numbers, but 
it is significant that the Non-Church Christian movement is 
growing and the number of attendants at its Bible classes 
increases. We learn, too, that there is a steady demand in the 
bookshops of Tokyo for Hebrew and Greek grammars and 
dictionaries in order that a careful study of the Bible may be 
made—and this chiefly on the part of senior men. A good deal 
has been said in recent years about the revival of Buddhism in 
Japan, and there has certainly been increased activity along the 
lines of social welfare under Buddhist auspices. Close observers, 


1 We keep the Chinese name in preference to the Japanese ‘Manchukuo.’ 
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however, are inclined to question the depth—as against the 
extent—of this movement. The same cannot be said of Shinto, 
which is indubitably strengthening its hold on the people. 
Emperor-worship is being increasingly stressed, not only in 
Japan itself but in other parts of the Empire, notably Korea 
(see p. 13). It is inevitable that Christianity should be regarded 
as the chief rival to the claims of a totalitarian state, and this 
continued development of State Shinto is a serious menace to 
the Church, Latest figures give 111,154 officially recognized 
shrines and 15,375 priests. 

The first Muslim mosque in Japan, the building of which 
was begun in 1928 in Kobe for the Indian population, was 
completed and opened in October. The Muslim world is direct- 
ing special attention to Japan in these days, but accessions of 
Japanese to Islam do not seem as yet to be noticeable. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—The Church in Japan to-day 
faces an increasingly difficult situation. Its international char- 
acter and its resistance to neo-Shinto—virtually involving 
Emperor-worship—alike make it suspect to the ultra-nationalist 
spirit moving in the country. It is not easy to be at the same 
time a patriotic Japanese and a loyal Christian in these times. 
. Yet, writing in this Review for October 1936, Dr Reischauer 
said: 


But with all the perplexing problems that face the Christian movement in 
Japan to-day there is much to cheer one’s soul. Most heartening of all is this: 
in spite of the intense spirit of nationalism and the other divisive forces that 
are abroad in the world, missionaries and Japanese Christians are nearer each 
other than they have ever been. 


The truth of this was illustrated by the All-Japan Christian 
Conference which met in Tokyo under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council at the end of November 1935. It 
was attended by about two hundred Japanese and forty-eight 
missionaries and was chiefly concerned with the two subjects 
of church union and a united evangelistic campaign. A basis 
for church union was presented and it was agreed to use it as 
material for further study. The desire for union persists stead- 
fastly in a number of quarters, and the committee appointed 
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by the All-Japan Christian Conference intends, besides study 
of the question in its many aspects, to carry on a quiet campaign 
of education in the interests of union. 

The evangelistic campaign was launched after careful pre- 
paration at a large meeting held in April, and in May a training 
conference held in Tokyo for workers in the movement was 
attended by about three hundred eager men and women, of 
whom many were young. Meetings of various kinds, large and 
small, have already been held in a dozen of the leading cities, 
and practically all the (non-Roman) communions are participat- 
ing. The Nippon Sei-Kokwai (Anglican) had already a two-year 
plan to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation in 
Japan; the first year (1936) being given chiefly to the revival 
of spiritual life within the Church, and the second to extensive 
evangelism. This movement was linked to the general evangel- 
istic campaign and a deep renewal of life is reported. The 
Kingdom of God Weekly, the publication of which during the 
year was taken over by the National Christian Council, is being 
used as the organ of the movement, and newspaper evangelism 
is also being vigorously prosecuted. 

The Church in Japan through its early years drew its members 
mostly from the middle classes and the intelligentsia, the town- 
dwellers, and has tended to remain western in form; but it has 
in recent years become aware of its lack of comprehensiveness 
and has begun to direct thought to the rural areas. Dr Kagawa’s 
concern for the peasant is well known, and the annual peasant 
gospel schools initiated by him now number about one hundred. 
At the annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America in January 1936, Dr Kagawa appealed for help 
to build a thousand rural chapels, during the next ten years, 
as centres of worship, evangelism and welfare activities. The 
conference responded with enthusiasm and sympathy, but it is 
at present uncertain what degree of help can be given. 

Although, through its early policy, the proportion of 
Christians in positions of influence in Japan is higher than in 
other eastern lands, the Church remains small. It has been 
estimated that there is still but one ordained man, of any denomi- 
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nation, to 30,000 non-Christians,’ and, what is more serious, 
the accretions to the Church by baptism barely balance the 
losses by death or ‘leakage.’ This may be partly due to the 
reduction in missionary personnel in recent years. The Japanese 
Church is emphatic that missionaries from the West are still 
wanted to work in it as colleagues, but their place in that Church 
has not been thoroughly thought out, and the best use is not 
in all cases being made of them. German theological thought is 
exerting a profound influence on Japanese Christians to-day, 
and the missionaries of the Ostasien-Mission* have an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 

The first sisterhood to be organized in Japan outside the 
Roman Catholic Church is the Nazare Shujokai (Community 
of Nazareth) in Tokyo, to which two Japanese were admitted 
as novices in April. It is at present conducted by the Sisters of 
the Epiphany, but it is hoped that it will in time become self- 
governing and self-supporting. The sisters devote themselves to 
a life of prayer and service. 

The excellent welfare work for women and children carried 
on by Japanese Christian women in Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka 
has continued, and the young group who form the social service 
department of the work of St Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo have 
fulfilled the high hopes with which their work wads initiated a 
few years ago. The American Church Mission, however, reports 
that for lack of funds the employment of Christian women in 
posts in parish and rural work, and even their training, has 
come almost to a standstill. 

An important step was taken by the American Board at the 
beginning of the year, giving a fuller measure of responsibility 
to the Kumiai churches. The functions of the Board’s Japan 
mission were transferred to a body consisting of three members 
appointed by the Board from among its missionaries in Japan 
to represent it and to advise it on matters of policy in its relations 
to the Kumiai churches. 

As foreshadowed last year, the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Federation of Christian Missions ratified the decision 


1 At first named Allgemeiner 
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igelisch-protestantischer Missions-Verein. 
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to transfer all its functions to the National Christian Council 
and other indigenous bodies and to reconstitute itself as a 
fellowship of Christian missionaries. 

The Japanese secretary of the National Christian Council, 
the Rev. Akira Ebisawa, was invited by the Scottish and Irish 
Presbyterian missions and the Presbyterian Synod of Manchuria 
to attend their annual meetings at Mukden in June-July. In 
addition to attending and addressing the meetings, this invita- 
tion enabled Mr Ebisawa to visit groups of Japanese Christians 
in Manchuria and Korea and also to confer with Chinese 
Christians and missions about the future organization of 
Christian work in Manchuria. 

The Chosen Christian Church in Japan, supported by 
Korean Christians for their fellow-countrymen permanently or 
temporarily settled in Japan, is steadily growing since it became 
independent two years ago; there are now over one thousand 
communicant members, found chiefly in the larger cities. The 
Overseas Evangelistic Association (a purely Japanese missionary 
society) continues its work among Japanese in Brazil and the 
Philippine Islands, and decided at its last annual meeting to 
start a quarterly bulletin and to co-operate with the Manchurian 
Evangelistic Society, which is an interdenominational Japanese 
society already doing pioneer work in Manchuria. 

The year has seen the fiftieth anniversary of the work of 
the Society of Friends in Japan. Little is heard to-day of the 
work of the Orthodox Church in Japan, the former care of 
Russian missionaries; neither missionaries nor funds now come 
from Russia, but the Church lives and has some 40,000 members. 

Christianity in Japan suffered a great loss in the death in 
May of Bishop Akazawa of the Japan Methodist Church, an 
outstanding evangelist and leader. The Rev. T. Kugimiya was 
elected to succeed him. 

EpucaTIon.—Opportunities for Christian educators have 
expanded with the movement of the government in favour of 
cultivating a religious spirit in the nation’s youth. At the close 
of November 1935 a memorandum was issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education modifying considerably the regulation of 
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1900 which prohibited religious practices and teaching in the 
schools. The general gist of the memorandum is that though 
teaching in the schools must preserve strict neutrality and 
impartiality towards sectarianism, and though it must avoid 
discrediting the religious beliefs held in the homes of the 
children, yet religious sentiments may be fostered, and addresses 
may be given with the aim of ‘cultivating religion’; also, the 
discrediting of ‘superstitions subversive, of public morality’ is 
permitted—a phrase which may be variously interpreted. There 
is evidence of a good deal of political and spiritual unrest among 
students, even in mission colleges. 

A meeting was held in April of the executive of the Christian 
Educational Association, which comprises the presidents and 
representatives of the Christian higher educational institutions. 
The proposal for a Christian university was again raised—as 
at any time within the last thirty years—but met with little 
enthusiasm. More support, however, was given to a modifica- 
tion of the idea, namely, the proposal to found an institute for 
post-graduate study and research under Christian auspices. 
More may be heard of this proposal. The meeting, in its survey, 
expressed some dissatisfaction with the general Christian 
educational work, as being not sufficiently correlated and too 
western in cultural outlook. This self-criticism, if justified, is 
the more important in view of the general weakness of the 
science side in Christian institutions, chiefly owing to the high 
cost of apparatus. However, the junior department of St Paul’s 
University, Tokyo, has built a new science laboratory and 
classroom. Other new developments are the buildings planned 
by the School of Japanese Language and Culture in Tokyo, 
which has been meeting in the Y.M.C.A., and by missionaries 
connected with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
for a new hostel for Christian students attending the women’s 
university of Tokyo. This is necessitated by the removal of the 
university to a site half an hour’s journey from Tokyo; the 
hostel will also be the nucleus of new evangelistic work in 
the area. 

The first German kindergarten on Pestalozzi-Frébel lines, 
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opened by the Ostasien-Mission in Tokyo in March 1911, has 
completed successfully its first quarter century of work. 

LITERATURE.—All visitors to Japan are impressed by the 
extent and width of Japanese reading. Mention was made above 
of the demand for Hebrew and Greek grammars; and the habit 
of newspaper reading has made possible that development of 
Christian journalism known as ‘newspaper evangelism,’ and 
the wide circulation of the Kingdom of God Weekly. The 
Christian Daily News, started in 1935, still continues to appear 
with a wide and increasing circulation. 

A large number of German theological works have recently 
been translated into Japanese, and the influence of Barth is 
said to be considerable. The Christian Literature Society has, 
on the other hand, published a number of books inspired by the 
Group movement. 

The sales of the Bible Societies (American, and British and 
Foreign) for 1935, published in 1936, showed a remarkable 
increase; in the case of New Testaments, of over 20,000. 

MepicaL WorkK.—It is significant that it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to classify a great deal of what might be called 
‘health work.’ It may be classified as ‘medical’ or ‘educational,’ 
or entered among ‘social questions’ or ‘the work of the Church.’ 

Recent reports reveal how much—in addition to a number 
of hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, leper asylums and so on— 
is being done quietly, by Christian Japanese and missionaries, 
for the physical care of the people. Welfare centres and children’s 
clinics are carried on, systematic teaching is being given in 
connexion with church, school or dispensary in many places, 
not seldom in happy co-operation with government or municipal 
agencies, such as health insurance schemes. The public health 
work initiated by St Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo has, for example, 
been transferred during the year to the city authorities, with a 
full staff of nurses trained for that service. The new building 
for a social service centre of the Church of the Resurrection in 
Kyoto, which has been going up during 1936, is a further sign 
of the growth of recognition by the Church of responsibility for 
physical and mental as well as spiritual care of the community. 
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Dr Kagawa has issued a booklet appealing for the further 
extension of medical co-operative societies, as the foundation 
of the nation’s health and an integral part of Christian work. 
The growth of these societies in recent years has been rapid. 

SociaL QuEsTIONS.—The government has in recent years 
encouraged the development of the industrial co-operative 
movement, thereby incurring opposition among business men 
and industrialists. The co-operative principle is well known to 
be at the heart of Dr Kagawa’s thought for the growth of the 
kingdom of God in Japan, but, rightly or wrongly, the churches 
as a whole do not share his enthusiasm in this matter. Christian 
co-operative societies, therefore, lag behind the highest hopes 
entertained for them. 

The efforts of the League for the Abolition of Licensed 
Prostitution are gradually bearing fruit. Fourteen prefectures 
out of the forty-seven have now adopted an abolition policy, 
five are already without licensed quarters and the expressed 
aim of the country is to do away with the system. 

The National Temperance League has the support of both 
Christians and non-Christians and has continued throughout 
the year to exert a strong influence through the use of literature 
and by public meetings. 


FORMOSA 


A three-year campaign was launched in January 1936 by 
the Presbyterian Church of Northern Taiwan, to be carried on 
by local leaders, for the revival of faith in the Church and 
looking to the achievement of financial independence. Dr John 
Sung of Amoy was invited to Formosa by the churches to conduct 
meetings for a few weeks in the spring at three centres in North, 
South and Central Formosa respectively. Great audiences came 
together and many professed conversion or revival of faith. 
The effects have been seen in renewed spiritual life. 

The South Formosan Church in 1935 took over the Tainan 
hospital from the English Presbyterian mission. Proposals are 
now being considered for transferring the Shokwa hospital also 
to the Church. 
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A new era in Christian literature is opening. Up till recently 
Christian literature has been principally in Chinese, which is 
read by few, as Japanese is taught in the schools. Christian 
magazines in Japanese are beginning to appear and some 
newspapers have occasional Christian articles in Japanese. 


KOREA 


With the Japanese development of north-east Korea new 
towns and cities are springing up and a good service of com- 
munications with Japan has been started, with the result that 
increasing numbers of Japanese workmen, clerks, engineers and 
others are entering Korea. As Korean Christians maintain 
churches for their fellow-countrymen in Japan and China, so 
for years past evangelistic work among these Japanese immigrants 
has been a special care of the churches in Japan connected with 
the American Methodist Church (South). By the nature of the 
case, it is a shifting population, so that it has not been easy to 
build up a strong church; but five Japanese pastors are now at 
work and plans for new church buildings are on foot. It is also 
hoped shortly to build in Seoul a hostel for Christian girls, 
instead of the rented building which has been used for about 
ten years, on a site which will be a permanent centre of Christian 
work for Japanese. 

Mention was made above (p. 6) of the insistence by the 
Japanese government of reverence amounting to worship being 
paid by Koreans to the Emperor and to the spirits of deceased 
Japanese heroes. Christians say bitterly that a form of the 
idolatry from which they have been freed is being forced on 
them again. This question of Church versus State is becoming 
acute in Korea and missions are considering the possibility of 
having to close their schools. 

In the last survey attention was called to the evangelistic 
work being carried on by students. This has been continued; 
groups of students spent their Christmas and summer vacations 
witnessing for Christ in remote villages. Another evangelistic 
effort entailing sacrifice is that of the Christians in the Fusan 
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leper colony, who already support their own pastor, in under- 
taking the support of an evangelist to work among their non- 
Christian fellows. 

The Anglican Church reports an advance, almost approaching 
a mass movement, in the villages in the north, and prospects 
for the future are bright. Eight new chapels were built during 
the year and others enlarged. 

Owing to the withdrawal of the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea from the National Christian Council, the activities of 
the Council have had to be suspended during 1936, but a 
resumption is hoped for. 

Several days in May were given to a series of celebrations 
of the jubilee of women’s education in Korea, the school from 
which Ewha College developed being founded in 1886; further 
buildings of the college (which celebrated its semi-jubilee last 
year) were dedicated during the celebrations. 

The pressure on the schools is indicated by the application 
of 670 boys for admission to the Yongsaing Boys’ Academy, 
Hamheung, at the beginning of the new session in April, when 
there was a place for one hundred boys only. 

The survey last year referred to the efforts being made to 
arouse public opinion with regard to the use of intoxicants and 
the work directed towards getting official action taken. In Japan 
the sale of intoxicants or tobacco to anyone below the age of 
twenty years is forbidden, and as the result of a well-directed 
campaign, public notice of a Juvenile Anti-Alcohol law has been 
given in Korea and there is a hope that it will be promulgated 
in the form of extending of the law of Japan to cover Korea. 

A great typhoon killed 3663 and injured over 4000 people. 

The prevalence of tuberculosis in Korea has long been a 
source of anxiety to those who knew the facts—about 400,000 
cases annually, with a death-rate of 40,000. The government is 
preparing to launch an anti-tuberculosis campaign, including 
the establishment of sanatoria, in 1938 and is now encouraging 
existing work. The Severance Union Medical College in Seoul 
has secured a site outside the city for a sanatorium which will 
also be of immense value for teaching purposes. 
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‘THE question which has overshadowed all else in China 
during 1936 has been that of relations with Japan. 
Towards the close of 1935 Japan had tried to establish complete 
‘autonomy’ (i.e. a government under Japanese influence) in the 
five northern provinces of Chahar, Hopei, Shansi, Shantung 
and Suiyuan. The coup failed, chiefly owing to wise handling at 
Nanking. Hopei and Chahar were given a large measure of home 
rule—but under Nanking control; and the sole ‘autonomous’ 
régime to be set up was in eastern Hopei. Several attacks on 
Japanese during the summer and autumn gave occasion for 
further demands by Japan in October concerning the same five 
provinces; namely, that they should together form a joint 
economic development area, Japan contributing a share of the 
capital and having a directing voice through the appointment 
of a number of Japanese advisers. Opinion in China interpreted 
the suggestion as a move towards the complete annexation of a 
further block of Chinese territory by Japan—a second Man- 
churia, in fact. At the time of going to press no official state- 
ment has appeared of an agreed outcome to the proposal, 
which has been the subject of conversations between the two 
countries, but Japanese alliances in Europe have caused alarm. 
The constant external pressure has had the natural result 
of welding forces in China, until a measure of national unity has 
come within sight. Strong resentment against aggression from 
without is growing and has shown itself during the year. For 
instance, the student body, which had abstained from political 
activity for some years, was deeply stirred by Japanese action in 
North China in the winter of 1935-36, and demonstrations 
occurred in many parts of the country. The students of Peiping, 
Tientsin, Tsinan, Wuchang, Hangchow, Hankow, Shanghai, 
Canton and Nanking demanded resistance to Japanese claims. 
Their agitation was better organized and better led than on 
any previous occasion. General Chiang Kai-shek, receiving a 
deputation of students and educators, gave an assurance that 
he had no intention of signing away Chinese sovereign rights. 
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The students have continued, however, to be apprehensive and 
suspicious. 

These events are symptomatic of the new patriotic mind 
which is developing in China through the emergence of public 
opinion. The government—and in effect that means General 
Chiang Kai-shek who is also Prime Minister—can feel more 
assured now than at any previous period that the mass of the 
nation would be behind any resistance which might be offered 
to Japan. His conciliatory spirit is wifining him unpopularity 
and people are asking whether this spirit has not already led to 
a surrender of self-respect. There appear to be three alternatives: 
to preserve peace by acquiescence in the loss of sovereign rights, 
to offer armed resistance in order to retain sovereign rights 
and self-respect, or to seek a way of bringing strong moral 
pressure to bear, avoiding war but resisting aggression. At the 
second plenary meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang, held on July 13th, a national defence council 
was formed under the chairmanship of General Chiang Kai- 
shek, who spoke of the possibility of ‘an hour for final sacrifice’ 
if China is pushed too far. 

Besides the ever-present menace of Japanese political 
action, a further trouble is the smuggling which has been taking 
place openly and on an immense scale in the territories in North 
China under Japanese control, and the manufacture of and 
traffic in narcotics whose centre is in Manchuria. Chinese 
revenue officers and police are hampered by the Tangku Truce 
of May 31st, 1933 (whose terms have never been made public 
in their entirety), and the field is open. Protests to Japan against 
the smuggling have brought no redress and official Japanese 
pronouncements on the subject are evasive. A complaint has 
been lodged with the League of Nations against this illicit 
manufacture of and traffic in drugs. 

Early in the year the communist armies from Shensi moved 
into Shansi, attacking a number of cities on their way. Hung- 
tung was besieged for several weeks but was eventually relieved 
by government troops. Later in the year the report of good 
harvests in Kansu attracted communist bands from Szechwan. 
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The campaign against these marauding armies has continued 
through the year and constitutes a continual drain on the 
government. Mobilization in Kwangsi and Kwantung occurred 
during the summer, but any serious military action was averted 
by General Chiang Kai-shek’s handling of the situation. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the republic was 
celebrated with public rejoicing in October. 

In the meanwhile, in spite of difficulties which might well 
be daunting, the government can show substantial achievements, 
besides attaining a measure of unification. Leading foreign 
observers have stated that it is nearer being an effective all- 
China government than any during the last fifteen years, and Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross (the Chief Economic Adviser to the 
British government, who was sent on a mission to China in 
1936) has recorded the deep impression made on him by the 
energy and capacity of municipal authorities in conducting 
local projects and has testified to the remarkable progress made 
in the government reconstruction of rural areas and in general 
developments. 

That a vast modernizing change is coming in China, and 
coming rapidly, cannot be illustrated better than by a sentence 
in a recent book on China: ‘A seat in an aeroplane must often 
be booked a week ahead.’ It seems, indeed, that China (like 
Africa) is to a great extent omitting the railway stage of develop- 
ment and passing directly from the wheel-barrow and mule 
to the motor and aeroplane. The construction of motor roads 
is going on apace. Interprovincial telephoning is rapidly 
developing. There are now a hundred broadcasting stations, of 
which three—in Shanghai, Hankow and Shaohing (Chekiang)— 
are under Christian auspices and broadcast Christian pro- 
grammes; the Shanghai station, indeed, sends out its Christian 
message for seven hours daily. 

There is also a steady growth of a social consciousness, 
shown in the extension and improvement of education and 
municipal libraries, of public health services and provision for 
physical culture. General Chiang Kai-shek, in his official 
capacity as the general commissioner of anti-opium work, 
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issued a notice in February reminding the people that of the 
two years of grace allowed to traders in and users of opium and 
its derivatives, to rid themselves of the practice, one year had 
already passed. From the beginning of 1937 the death penalty 
is incurred by anyone engaging in the manufacture, transport or 
sale of narcotics, or in providing facilities for their use. Addicts 
are liable to varying terms of imprisonment. The fact that a 
former vice-minister for war has already been executed for 
running a gambling and opium den seems to indicate that these 
are not regulations on paper only. 

The New Life movement, by its emphasis on discipline 
and the social virtues, has a place of its own in national progress 
and has begun to develop social work. 

The simultaneous flooding of the Yellow River and Yangtze 
valleys in the autumn of 1935 resulted in terrible distress. 
An area of 3000 square miles was under water at one period and 
five million people were affected. The Chinese government took 
all possible measures for relief and reconstruction, but disaster 
on so colossal a scale is beyond the ability of any national 
government to cope with; it concerns the world. The China 
International Famine Relief Commission appealed for help; 
an appeal was also issued by the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies, to which the response was £1815. This sum 
was remitted to missionaries in China for use at their discre- 
tion. The medical school and hospital of Cheeloo University, 
Tsinan, were asked by the International Famine Relief Com- 
mission to assume the medical care of the Tsinan flood refugees. 
A number of temporary hospitals and camp dispensaries pro- 
vided a considerable measure of relief. 

Political anxiety is driving men in China to seek some 
solution along spiritual lines. The period of antagonism to all 
religion is passing and there is a revival of interest in Con- 
fucianism, the semi-philosophic, semi-religious system which 
served China so well in past ages; in Buddhism, which provides 
an escape from the troubles of this life and which is attracting 
many of the middle-aged, even some Christians; in Islam, which 
offers both militancy and world brotherhood; and in Christian 
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revivalist sects. But there is also a real searching for light and 
truth, especially on the part of youth, which constitutes a great 
opportunity for the Church. 

THE CHURCH AND ITs WorK.—It needs little imagination 
to show how great a responsibility rests on the Christian com- 
munity in China to-day. ‘Not only is Christianity calling to 
China; China is calling to Christianity,’ wrote the editor of the 
Chinese Recorder last May. What is the duty of Christian Chinese 
in view of Japanese action? Is armed resistance ever justifiable? 
Can non-military moral resistance exert a sufficiently strong 
influence to save China? These and similar questions are being 
asked by thoughtful people. There have been certain quiet 
efforts of a group of Christians to get into touch with Japanese 
Christians, in the knowledge that censorship of foreign news in 
their press keeps the Japanese public in ignorance of much that 
is happening in Manchuria and North China. Some Chinese 
Christians take a completely pacifist position, others believe that 
resistance to unprovoked aggression is justifiable. There is, for 
example, general acquiescence in military training on the part 
of Christian students, and Christian students took a full share 
in the demonstrations referred to above (p. 15). 

In the circumstances, the gap mentioned in previous surveys 
as existing between youth and the Church is the more deplorable, 
but while the lack of a well-educated ministry is widely re- 
cognized, a solution of the difficulty has not yet been found, for 
self-supporting congregations cannot pay a ministerial salary 
even approximating to that which, for example, a medical or 
educational man can easily command in institutional work. 
There is, however, much to encourage in the way voluntary 
evangelistic work is being undertaken, and the commission on 
training for service in the Church, led by Dr Weigle a year 
ago, has greatly stimulated it. A successful summer school for 
ministers and church workers was held in Kuling in July; 
and a plan for united training of women workers has been made 
at Chengtu, Szechwan. An interdenominational women’s union 
was organized at Nanking in January, whose work is linked 
with the New Life movement and with that for Christianizing 
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the home; a similar association exists among women in 
Canton. 

The German missions are still hampered by financial diffi- 
culties and the Chinese Lutheran churches connected with them 
are having to assume heavy responsibilities. 

The three missions which co-operate with the indigenous 
Church in the Amoy area met in joint session for the first time 
in January 1936, and laid plans for unified medical work and 
for training women for evangelism. A joint committee of the 
missions and the Church is now considering missionary personnel 
in the light of the needs of the area as a whole. 

The London mission has started work in South China 
with a new evangelistic band, which found wide opportunities 
for witnessing. The fruit of revival movements in Fukien is 
beginning to be seen. The future of the Clark Bands in the three 
districts is, however, uncertain, as the legacy which provided 
for them will soon be exhausted. Village evangelism is more and 
more being combined with welfare work, the Church Missionary 
Society, for example, has been combining rural evangelism, 
village welfare work and the development of co-operative 
societies in South China with good results. 

The Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union, established 
with its headquarters at Lichwan in 1934, has been able to 
expand its work through the gift of a travelling clinic unit and 
ambulance in November 1935. And the agricultural depart- 
ment of Nanking University and the Cheeloo University Rural 
Institute (both helped by the Rockefeller Foundation) have 
continued their work for rural betterment. A new area of rural 
reconstruction is that of Wen Shang Hsien in western Shantung, 
initiated by the Governor of Shantung and under the direction 
of members of Yenching and other universities. 

The Presbyterian churches in Korea have for ten years 
conducted evangelistic work among Koreans in Shanghai. 
There is now a congregation of two hundred, who have to meet 
in borrowed buildings. A deputation from the congregation is 
trying to raise funds in Korea for a church. 

Not the China Inland Mission alone, but Christians through- 
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out the world rejoiced at the release of Mr Bosshardt on Easter 
Sunday (April 12th) by the communists who had held him 
captive since October 1st, 1934. (His companion, Mr Hayman, 
had been released in November 1935.) A Norwegian missionary 
taken in the spring is still held captive. A China Inland missionary, 
the Rev. F. Houghton, has been appointed first Bishop of the 
newly-formed diocese of East Szechwan. 

The Christian work among Buddhists carried on by Dr 
Reichelt and his colleagues (Chinese, Norwegian, Swedish and 
Danish) from the headquarters in the Tao Fong Shan Christian 
Institute at Shatin (twelve miles from Kowloon) is reaching 
out to other centres in China. There is a constant stream of 
enquirers, of whom three were baptized last year. 

The needs of Muslim missions in China were presented to 
conferences of different groups during the summer. 

Baptists throughout China have celebrated the centenary of 
the coming of the first Baptists (Americans) to China in 1836. 

The Church in Manchuria is passing through difficult 
days. Too late for insertion in our last survey news was made 
public in the London Times and elsewhere of the arrest in 
Mukden by the Japanese military authorities, in the autumn of 
1935, of some seventy or eighty Chinese, many of them leaders 
in the Christian community. They were imprisoned and some 
were subjected to torture. No charges were made against them 
and ultimately most were released. Petty persecution of individual 
Christians continued, and a statement was issued to the British 
press in December, asking for prayer and sympathy with the 
Church in its suffering. 

Analogous to the enforcement of Shinto shrine attendance 
in the Japanese Empire, Confucian temple attendance is being 
required of Chinese in Manchuria, on pain of imprisonment. 
‘Communist’ has already become an irrelevant term of abuse 
in the world; it remained for the authorities in Manchuria to 
equate communism with refusal to worship Confucius. 

Manchuria has not yet proved an asset to Japan—rather the 
contrary. The desire to get some return quickly for the large 
financial outlay on the country grows as the likelihood recedes. 
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Mongolian and Russian sorties against the frontiers increase. 
Depredations by bandits also increase; Danish missionaries report 
that people in their area have suffered greatly. The Norwegian 
mission recently started in Manchuria reports good progress. 

Christians among the Japanese settlers in Manchuria are 
being cared for by more than one Church. During 1936 a 
resident Japanese priest was appointed by the Anglican Church 
in Mukden for this work. 

The only Christian high schools for Koreans in Manchuria 
are those of the mission of the United Church of Canada, 
which greatly needs further help for developing this work 
at a time when the Canadian support has declined owing to 
economic causes. 

Throughout China the annual week of prayer, organized in 
January by the World’s Evangelical Alliance, was more widely 
observed in 1936 than in any previous year. 

Four centres are now occupied by the China Inland Mission 
in Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). Missionaries report the rapid 
development in progress in the province: better roads and more 
motor traffic, telephones and electricity, loud-speakers in the 
streets, good hospitals and dispensaries (staffed with Russians), 
schools for children speaking diverse languages. The standard of 
living is rising rapidly. But difficulties of carrying on Christian 
evangelization increase in proportion to the penetration of 
Russian influence. For instance, the Swedish mission schools 
in Kashgar were not allowed to reopen after the summer. 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—The Council has appointed 
Dr Chen Wen-yuan of Fukien Christian University as general 
secretary, to succeed Dr Cheng Ching-yi (who resigned in 1934). 
The first chairman of the Council, Dr David Z. T. Yui, latterly 
general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in China, died in January 1936. 

The three commissions set up in 1935, through which the 
Council now prosecutes its work, have carried on vigorously. 
They deal respectively with the life and work of the churches, 
with Christian education and with Christian medical work, and 
information concerning progress will be found under the 
relevant headings of this survey. 


_—- 
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EpucaTion.—The last survey recorded the work of the 
investigation into education for service in the Church, carried 
out in 1935 with the help of Dr Weigle, and the ensuing con- 
ference held at Kuling in July 1935, when the National Com- 
mittee for Christian Religious Education was asked to frame 
plans for the religious education contemplated. The commit- 
tee got to work at once, and by the new year of 1936 a pro- 
gramme of three series of study courses was ready, the first 
series being already planned in some detail.1 The committee 
aims at encouraging the different churches to plan their own 
programmes of lay training regionally, and the already existing 
programmes of the Methodist Episcopal churches will serve as a 
nucleus for the second series. The report of the commission 
(Education for Service in the Christian Church in China) is being 
carefully studied both in China and abroad, as some of its 
recommendations are applicable to the work of religious educa- 
tion generally. 

Special attention was given during the year to the subject 
of religious education in middle schools. A team of four Chinese 
and one foreigner visited the Christian middle schools of north 
Fukien, others visited schools in East and in North China. 
Problems were discussed with both teachers and taught. It 
was evident that good work is being done through various 
voluntary religious activities. (In schools of this grade all services 
and religious instruction must be on a voluntary basis.) It is 
proposed to carry out similar visits in other provinces. Our 
last survey pointed out the present tendency for Christians to 
attend government middle schools and colleges.. Although this 
weakens the Christian influence in the institutions under 
Christian management, it gives both an opportunity and a 
challenge to Christian students to make their witness in govern- 
ment institutions—a challenge which is being taken up by the 
organization of Christian activities for students by students. 

At the meeting in January 1936 of the Council of Higher 
Education, the chairman, Dr Wei, raised the subject of the 
secularization of Christian colleges which may result from the 

1 See article by Dr C. S. Miao in this Review for July 1936. 
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decreasing number of Christian students attending them and 
the difficulty in obtaining the necessary Christian staff to 
maintain a strong Christian character. Dr Wei had been greatly 
impressed during a recent visit to the United States of America 
with the process of secularization admittedly in process there 
in certain colleges. No decisions were taken, but the matter is to 
be considered again at the meeting in January 1937. The sug- 
gestion of inviting special lecturers from abroad was made, 
and is to receive consideration. The principle of ‘extension and 
research,’ advocated by the Lindsay Christian Higher Education 
Commission to India has commended itself to educationists in 
China, and the executive committee of the Council of Higher 
Education was authorized to work out plans, beginning in the 
Shanghai area. 

The question of military training still causes concern among 
Christian educationists. Simple military training in middle 
schools and colleges has recently been augmented by military 
discipline. Frequent parades, inspection of residential halls by 
military instructors and similar activities have become a serious 
burden. When it is understood that these military instructors, 
appointed by government, are members of the staff—and at 
Hangchow there are actually three—the possibilities of friction 
can readily be appreciated. In women’s colleges instruction in 
military nursing takes the place of drill. It must be added that 
apart from the natural aversion of youth to over-much discipline 
and frequent drill and parades, the students as a whole are not 
opposed to the principle of military training. 

The ‘youth and religion’ campaign, referred to in our last 
survey, carried on through 1934 and 1935, gave those engaged 
in it an exceptional insight into the mind of Chinese youth, a 
knowledge utilized in planning religious work in the schools 
and colleges in 1936. The team was particularly impressed with 
the mental conflict through which Chinese youth is now passing. 

The situation in the territory of North China in Japanese 
occupation has not been easy. Some educational institutions 
were transferred to other provinces, but none of the Christian 
schools or colleges moved, and both Yenching University, 
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Peiping, and Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College opened the winter 
term with no diminution of students. 

The South Fukien Theological College—supported by the 
London Missionary Society, the English Presbyterians, and the 
Reformed Church of America—is to be moved from Amoy to 
Changchow. The Presbytery of Swatow is considering the 
question of merging their Swatow college in it. 

The Danish mission in Manchuria writes of the difficulty 
of providing adequate theological training as the nearest Lutheran 
training centre is in Shekow, Hupeh. 

The Rockefeller Fund has made a substantial grant to extend 
the work of the mass education movement, founded by Dr Yen 
at Tinghsien. A demonstration station is to be started in Kwangsi, 
to be followed by others in Hunan, Kwantung and Szechwan. 

Dr Chester S. Miao, executive secretary of the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education, officially repre- 
sented that Council at the convention of the World’s Sunday 
School Association held at Oslo in July, having previously, 
together with Dr Wu Yi-fang, attended the Ad Interim com- 
mittee meeting of the International Missionary Council held 
near London in June. 

LITERATURE.—A conference on Christian literature, called 
by the Christian. Literature Society and the Religious Tract 
Society in November 1935, did an excellent piece of work in 
bringing together representatives of some dozen bodies con- 
cerned with producing Christian literature and making a 
beginning in co-operative planning. It was followed up by a 
second conference in May 1936 of representatives of fifteen 
publishing agencies, two theological seminaries and some others 
interested in literature. The conference planned a co-operative 
programme and discussed the enlistment of writers and the 
question of distribution. Good work was done and plans laid 
for action along each line. One result of the new co-operative 
planning has been that The China Bookman began to appear 
monthly in February 1936, instead of quarterly, giving informa- 
tion of what is being published and what is planned. 

The educational material increasingly put out by the National 
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Committee for Christian Religious Education is published 
by the two societies named above, and the C.L.S. reported 
record sales in January 1936, owing to the great demand for 
the new union hymnal, Hymns of Universal Praise, which 
finally appeared in April, the result of seven years of co-operative 
work. Over 100,000 copies were ordered and paid for before 
publication. A Dictionary of Christian Biographies is planned 
as a joint publication, and altogether ‘the sharp edge of inde- 
pendent and isolated action’ in publishing ‘is being blunted.’ 

The Church of Christ in China has begun to publish an 
occasional bulletin, The Church. A new edition of the useful 
Directory of Protestant Missions in China has appeared. 

The judges who annually award the Timothy Richard 
Prize (which was founded to encourage Christian writers) report 
that in recent years the quality of the work sent in is rising, 
a fact full of hope for the future of Christian literature. 

MepicaL Work.—The outstanding event with regard to 
medicine has been the development of the rapprochement 
between the government and the Christian hospitals begun the 
previous year, and the appointment of Dr Edward Hume as a 
liaison between the two. Dr Hume visited about one hundred 
and fifty hospitals during the winter of 1935-36. The recognition 
by the government of the excellent work of the Christian 
hospitals and the desire for closer co-ordination is all to the 
good, provided that freedom in religious matters is recognized, 
and this is fully conceded. A recent example is the scheme for 
a small leper hospital at Foochow, planned by government and 
local authorities, which is to be put under Chinese Christian 
management with freedom for Christian instruction. 

The policy of developing rural clinics in connexion with 
a hospital base is becoming adopted, facilitated by the ex- 
tension of motor roads. A new hospital, built with a legacy, 
has been opened by the Methodist Mission at Shih-hui-yao, on 
the Yangtze, fifty miles below Hankow. 

The executive meeting of the National Christian Council 
which met in April discussed the closer linking of medical work 
to the Church, which many feel to be a pressing need. The subject 
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is being thought out and will be heard of again later. The same 
meeting drew up a memorandum to the International Mis- 
sionary Council urging that an adequate place should be given 


in the programme of the general meeting in Hangchow in 1938 
to Christian medical work. 





SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


IAM.—The Church of Christ in Siam attained independence 
two years ago and growth in self-government and self- 
support has been well sustained. Young Christians are coming 
forward as leaders, especially in the temperance movement. 
In 1936 a new church was built in Bangkok to replace the original 
building dating back over a century, and this symbolizes the 
new life springing up. A government medical assistants’ training 
scheme has been framed in co-operation with the American 
Presbyterian hospital in Chieng-mai, to which twenty-nine 
candidates have been sent for training. 

The Matay States and Straits SETTLEMENTS.—News from 
Singapore tells of growing recovery from the economic depression, 
and also of opportunities for evangelism and advance depending 
only on financial support, which is not yet forthcoming. The 
Anglican Church is beginning to train an indigenous clergy 
to replace those brought from China and India to serve the 
respective Christian communities. Ordinands are sent to Kuching 
(Borneo) and to the new college of the Holy Cross in Rangoon. 
A large gift from a tourist has made it possible to provide the 
much needed new buildings for the St Nicholas Home for blind 
and crippled children at Penang. Members of the Malay Prayer 
Fellowship in England and Malaya are hoping that an appeal 
for funds may be issued to start work among the Muslim Malays 
of the States for which they have long prayed. 

The commission appointed by the Colonial Office to investi- 
gate and report on the mui tsai system of child domestic labour 
in Hong-Kong and Malaya has completed its work; the report is 
not yet available. The system is common among the Chinese in 
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Malaya although it was made illegal by an ordinance passed in 
1933. 

NETHERLANDS INpDiEs.—The Rhenish mission reports quiet 
progress in the Batak Church, with a decrease in interference 
from Muslims, in spite of a revival of energy in Islam and the 
multiplication of village Koran schools. Here and there in the 
Church signs of spiritual awakening have been shown, and some 
new church buildings have been put up; for instance, a fine 
church has been dedicated at Hili Simaetano (Nias), which has 
been almost wholly built by voluntary labour. The first general 
synod of the Nias Church was held at the new year of 1936, 
and the first year of the new medical mission in the island has 
been most successful. Three missionaries (one a doctor) died from 
sulphur fumes when bathing in some warm springs near Taru- 
tung, Sumatra. Their loss is keenly felt. 

A united church has been formed of the Chinese congre- 
gations in Batavia and about a dozen other towns in East Java. 
Unhappily the union has been formed on so narrow a basis that 
it is not likely to be all-inclusive of Chinese Christians in Java. 

The union theological college founded at Buitenzorg (about 
thirty miles south of Batavia) in 1934 was moved to Batavia at 
the beginning of the new academic year in August, in order to 
give the students a wider mental horizon. (An article on the 
whole situation of theological training in the Netherlands Indies 
appeared in this Review for October 1936.) 

The Basel missionaries write of the economic depression and 
great increase in the importation of cheap Japanese wares which 
seriously affect the whole community in Borneo; they are anxious 
also about the increase of tuberculosis in inland districts. The 
first year of the independent Dyak Church has been happily 
completed and there is steady growth. 

BritisH NortH Borneo.—As in the Singapore diocese, 
nothing but lack of funds prevents a great advance in Labuan 
and Sarawak. Seven men are now in training for the Anglican 
ministry: three Chinese, three Sea Dyaks, one Land Dyak, 
giving hope for work among the several communities in the 
future. 
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INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INDIA 


WHILE there is a good deal of disillusionment in Indian 
public life, a marked rise in communal feeling and 
criticism from all parties with regard to the new Government 
of India Act, it is not to be denied that there is a marked increase 
of interest in the institutions to be set up under the new scheme. 
Underneath all the criticism there is a return of the parliamentary 
mentality. During the year the different parties have been formu- 
lating their attitude to the new constitution and in particular 
to the elections which will take place in February 1937. The 
Indian National Congress met in April under the chairmanship 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, whose speech is likely to achieve 
historical importance for its strong advocacy of a social policy 
far to the left of the mass of the Congress members. The Pandit 
has made it plain that, while he recognizes the impossibility of 
carrying Congress for his socialist views and while he does not 
desire its disruption, he will insist upon carrying on his own 
propaganda in face of it. In August the Congress issued an 
election manifesto declaring that its purpose in sending men to 
the legislatures will be not to co-operate with the new Act, but to 
seek to end it. The manifesto went on to condemn unreservedly 
the communal award, but not even this statement has sufficed to 
placate the Congress national group, who wish to be free to 
undertake special propaganda in certain provinces in Hindu 
interests. On the question of acceptance of office by Congress- 
men, the manifesto reiterated the opinion previously expressed 
that a decision can be taken only after the elections. On the 
whole the manifesto is conspicuous for its lack of defined policy, 
except that it declares for drastic reform of the land tenure 
system and for giving immediate relief to the smaller peasants, 
along with an improvement in the conditions of life of the 
industrial workers. 
The Congress party remains the one political party effectu- 
ally organized on an all-India basis, but it is faced with oppo- 
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sition groups of different dimensions of strength in all the 
provinces. The Justice party (originally a non-Brahman party) is 
seeking to rally its forces in the south, and in the Panjab Muslim, 
Sikh and Hindu communalism controls the political outlook. 
The Liberal party in its manifesto declared for the revision 
of the new constitution with a view to the early attainment of 
dominion status and declared that Liberal ministers would 
resign office if the safeguards were used unreasonably. The 
Muslim League declared for the replacement of the new con- 
stitution by full democratic self-government, but in the mean- 
time the legislature should be used to benefit the people. 
The All-India Women’s Conference in July issued the first 
women’s manifesto, demanding the removal of sex disqualifica- 
tions and wide measures of social and educational reform, and 
invited candidates to answer eight questions dealing with such 
matters as the abolition of pardah, polygamy and early marriage, 
early educational reform, rural reconstruction and the removal 
of untouchability. 

It is not yet plain what importance attaches to the Civil 
Liberties Union launched in the course of the year by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Indians outside the Congress but friendly 
to it feel that the Union is intended as a shield for the next 
essay in civil disobedience; it is also suggested that the Pandit 
may desire to make the new institution his platform, thereby 
escaping from some of the shackles imposed on him by the social 
orthodoxy of the Congress members. 

The Indian National Congress celebrated its jubilee at the 
close of 1935 and meetings were held in all parts of India. At 
one of these held in Bezwada the Bishop of Dornakal delivered a 
notable speech in which with great candour he pled for the 
recognition of the true aims and spirit of Indian Christianity by 
Congressmen. 

The export of opium from India except for medical and 
scientific purposes ceased finally on January 1st, 1936. The 
decision to diminish export by degrees until it entirely ceased was 
taken some years ago, and the Indian government has forgone 
revenue which amounted in 1911 to more than £6,000,000 
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The consumption of raw opium per head has shown a steady 
decrease during the last five years. 

SociaL REForM.—The movement for social reform in India 
has been during the recent years of intense political activity to 
some extent submerged by political concerns, though among 
women it has never lost ground. A new and interesting develop- 
ment is the beginning in Bombay of a feminine counter-part of 
the Servants of India Society, to be known as the Indian 
Women’s Fellowship of Service. The organizers in their public 
statement find a justification for the new society ‘in the need for 
women to unite in creating a strong and disciplined service 
which shall be worthy of the high ideals and deep devotion of 
Indian womanhood.’ ‘It is expected that women who come 
forward for membership will carry out their purpose in a religious 
spirit.’ The death of Mr G. K. Devadhar, president of the 
Servants of India Society, was a serious blow to the cause of 
Indian social reform. 

The All-India Women’s Conference was held at Trivandrum 
in December 1935. A missionary observer noted as significant 
the great efficiency of the conduct of the meetings, the presence 
of fresh leaders to take the place of those well-known in earlier 
years, the increasing part played by women lawyers, the dimin- 
ished emphasis on education and the increasing interest in matters 
of social reform. This observer further comments that the sub- 
ject that roused the greatest emotional response was that of birth- 
control, a theme more and more discussed in Indian journals 
and meetings. The government of India has promised a grant of 
Rs 5000 annually for three years in support of Miss Shephard’s 
work for moral welfare. 

The International Council of Women held a joint conference 
with the National Council of Women in Calcutta in January. 

An important Bill to amend the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act (otherwise known as the Sarda Act) was brought before 
the Legislative Assembly in the autumn session. It is frankly 
acknowledged that the provisions of the Sarda Act have been 
rendered to a large extent nugatory and that no systematic 
attempt has been made to enforce it. The defects in the Act 
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which the proposals seek to remedy are that no provision was 
made to prohibit a marriage contravening the Act before it 
should take place; that a complainant had to incur publicity 
and make a formal complaint, with the risk of losing a deposit 
if the action failed; and that no provision was made for the 
protection of the child wife. Mr Das’s Bill was during the year 
circulated for criticism and received a good deal of authoritative 
support and little reasoned opposition.., 

In June, the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work was opened in Bombay at the Nagpada Neighbourhood 
House. The object of the school, which is lavishly financed, is to 
provide ‘fully trained workers with an adequate philosophy of 
social work and the technical equipment essential to avoid both 
human and financial wastage.’ 

Beyond question the greatest social issue in India is that 
of the Untouchables and the main facts of the problem have 
become matters of world interest. On the one hand, Mr Gandhi 
and his associates seek to uplift the ‘Harijans,’ as he calls them, 
within Hinduism and to convert Hindus to the view that un- 
touchability is no true part of Hinduism. On the other, Dr 
Ambedkar maintains that Hinduism is irreformable and that 
the Untouchables have no hope but in a clean cut with Hinduism. 
Muslim and Sikh organizations have been active in seeking to 
win the Untouchables for their respective communities. 

As examples of the work done by Mr Gandhi’s group, we 
may quote the Harijan Sevak Sangha, whose expenditure has 
risen from 2} to 4} lakhs of rupees ! in three years, and whose 
district committees have increased from 39 to 372; scholarships 
are granted to give higher education to Untouchables while the 
society vigorously discourages the opening of special schools for 
children of these classes. His Holiness the Jagadguru Shankar- 
acharya at Nasik formed a league for the abolition of untouch- 
ability, which has undertaken arbitration in cases where Un- 
touchables claim to have been badly treated. Along the same 
lines we may quote the labours of the great orthodox leader, 
Pandit Malaviya, who has been unremitting in seeking to remove 


1 One lakh of rupees=Rs 100,000, or £7500, 
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untouchability from Hinduism. Finally, in November, the 
Maharajah of Travancore proclaimed that henceforward no 
restriction should be placed on any Hindu on entering any temple 
controlled by his government—a proclamation of immense 
import. 

The sensational speech made in October 1935 at Yeola by 
Dr Ambedkar, in which he announced his determination not to 
die a Hindu and invited numbers of the Untouchables to follow 
his example, proved a first-class social and political event. The 
whole of the succeeding twelve months have seen a continuous 
chain of consequences. Meetings have been held in different 
parts of India, at which Dr Ambedkar and his lieutenants have 
urged their point of view, and in all cases audiences of Untouch- 
ables have agreed that they must give up Hinduism. At no point 
did Dr Ambedkar at these meetings indicate his view of the fold 
into which they should seek entrance. Some missionaries and 
those closest to Dr Ambedkar have believed that while his 
stated plan was to concentrate on detaching the Untouchables 
from Hinduism for the next five years, his private conviction was 
in favour of Christianity. Others took a more critical view of him. 
A meeting was held at Lucknow in May, nominally a gathering 
of Untouchables, to listen to the claims of different religions put 
forward by chosen spokesmen, and it drew a good deal of public 
attention. It appears to have been packed by Muslims, and 
speeches of non-Muslims were badly received. Dr Ambedkar 
caused a second though minor sensation in August when corre- 
spondence between him and Dr Moonje, the president of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, was published through the intervention 
of Mr M. C. Rajah, a rival of Dr Ambedkar in the leadership of 
the Untouchables and a follower of Mr Gandhi’s movement. 
The correspondence outlined a proposal that if Dr Ambedkar 
would carry the Untouchables into the Sikh fold the Hindu 
Mahasabha would accept this and would press for the extension 
to the Untouchables, as neo-Sikhs, of the political position 
accorded to them by the so-called Poona Pact. Included in the 
correspondence was a memorandum by Dr Ambedkar, in which 
he appeared to urge that while both Christianity and Islam have 
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more to offer the Untouchables, it would be better for Hinduism 
if they should stay within the orbit of the Hindu culture, a pro- 
vision which conversion to Sikhism would respect. It is not yet 
clear what lies behind this somewhat astonishing episode, though 
it may not unfairly be assumed at least that for the leader of 
orthodox Hinduism to accept the idea of wholesale conversion of 
Untouchables to Sikhism shows that their movement away from 
Hinduism is becoming a formidable and perhaps an invincible 
tendency. ‘ 

Dr Ambedkar also attended a Sikh missionary conference, at 
which proposals for the raising of a large fund for Sikh work 
among the depressed classes were mooted. In this connexion it 
should be noted that there was some years ago a marked move- 
ment among North Indian sweepers towards Sikhism and a 
section of sweepers in that region have since been known as 
Mazahabi, i.e. followers of the Sikh religion. A number of the 
mass movement Christians of North India have come from this 
group. As an example of Muslim activity we may refer to a 
letter addressed by the Sheikh of the Azhar at Cairo to Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal, asking how Egyptian Muslims could help 
to convert the Indian Untouchables. Sir Mohammed Iqbal’s 
reply was published in the Cairo press. He pointed out the 
difficulty involved in the many Indian languages, but declared 
that Muslim evangelism was progressing in India and hoped 
that a mission might be sent from Egypt, which should consist 
of "Ulama, well-informed and able to set forth Islam in the light 
of modern ideals and experiences. They should take with them 
back to Egypt a number of young outcaste converts to Islam to be 
trained in Islamic life and thought at the Azhar. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—The Christian movement 
among the Untouchables must be seen against the background of 
this widespread restlessness pervading the whole community. 
It has no doubt been accentuated by the Ambedkar movement, 
but the fact that some of the largest Christian movements among 
the outcastes are in the south, where Dr Ambedkar’s influence is 
less, conclusively shows that the factors creating the unrest are 
not to be explained in terms of a single political movement. At 
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the beginning of 1936, the Ezhavas of Travancore made public 
their purpose to abandon Hinduism and to seek social and 
communal salvation in some other religion. They number 
nearly a million and are perhaps the most organized caste group 
in Travancore; 42 per cent of the men are literate. Of five 
hundred local Ezhava societies, 80 per cent have passed resolu- 
tions in favour of transferring their allegiance to Christianity. 
Strong Hindu influence was brought to bear upon them, and 
Hindu leaders visited Travancore, as also Sikh and Muslim 
leaders. Concessions made by the government of Travancore 
have had their effect upon the politically-minded leaders 
of the community, but the masses appear to be more deeply 
moved and there is a marked increase of interest in Christianity 
and of receptiveness to its message. The turning of these people 
to Christianity is inevitably influenced by their desire for social 
amelioration, but it does not cease at that point. They have 
observed the effect of religion and education on the Chris- 
tianized outcastes and desire to be in touch with the same source 
of life. It now appears that the risk of thousands of Ezhavas pro- 
claiming themselves Christians has passed, but that large groups 
—scores here and hundreds there—will go forward in such a 
way that genuine instruction may be practicable. 

Another example of the rapid growth of Christian conviction 
among large numbers of depressed-class people comes from 
Dharapuram in the Coimbatore district of South India. Here the 
Methodist Missionary Society (British) had worked for ninety 
years. In 1912 there was a Christian community of 2061 and the 
previous ten years had shown a net increase of 13. In 1913 the 
fire began to burn. A report issued by the mission in 1936 
showed a Christian community of 23,751: 


the flood has continued to rise and has approached the dimensions of a tidal 
wave covering the whole country-side and including in its scope as many as 
six different sections of the depressed classes and shows signs of still more. 


The progress of Christianity among both caste and outcaste 
in the Telugu country has long been notable. The Bishop of 
Dornakal in August reported that during a ‘week of witness’ 
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2457 villages were visited and the total number of hearers 
estimated at 259,000. More than half the total number of com- 
municants in the Dornakal diocese took part in this special 
work. The Bishop urges that the only possible goal is for every 
communicant to engage in this work of witness. A movement 
among Sudras is reported also by the American Arcot Mission. 

Events of 1936 have caused many Christians in India to 
reflect upon the providential leading whereby the National 
Christian Council launched its five years’ evangelistic movement 
in the autumn of 1935. At no single point is opinion more un- 
animous than this, that in the presence of a vast movement 
away from old anchorages towards Christianity (or anything else 
that offers freedom and life), the supreme need is for a great out- 
pouring of voluntary witness. To this end the all-India evangel- 
istic movement has directed its attention, and the evidence 
periodically issued in bulletins by the National Christian 
Council is full of hope. During the year special weeks of witness 
prepared for by prayer and the equipment of workers have been 
carried out in many parts of India. The Indian clergy and 
ministers have been notably enthusiastic in work of this kind. 
In certain places it is recorded that the Group movement 
activities have blended with the wider evangelistic movement. 
The new evangelistic vigour is shown alike among Christians 
of the untouchable classes, among old congregations in the 
cities, among aborigines such as Santals or those of the Assam 
Hills, and indeed among Christians of all classes. 

The National Christian Council has published a considerable 
amount of simple literature dealing with different aspects of the 
Christian life and with the relation of education and medical 
work and other departments of Christian activity to the central 
evangelistic purpose. It is agreed that one of the prime necessi- 
ties is that the highly important work of Dr J. W. Pickett in his 
survey of the mass movement of India shall be carried further. 
Dr Pickett was in 1936 made a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India, and the conclusion of his special study of the 
caste (Sudra) movement in the Telugu country towards Chris- 
tianity will conclude his special association with this work, 
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though it is anticipated that his knowledge will still be freely 
available. Efforts are being made, as we write, in Britain and 
America to make it possible for the National Christian Council 
to appoint a worker whose duty would be in consultation with 
the churches and missions to bring the lessons of the mass move- 
ment survey to bear upon the conditions of different regions of 
India. Great problems of the training of teachers and pastors on a 
scale adequate to the need demand vigorous co-operative action. 

The overwhelming evangelistic concern has occupied Chris- 
tian minds in India to a far larger extent than anything else, and 
it has been noted that where the evangelistic issue predominates, 
differences and controversies become less. There are no con- 
spicuous changes to be recorded in church and mission relation- 
ships. The triennial conference of the Federation of the Lutheran 
Churches in India was held at Rajahmundry in December 1935. 
It was there reported that a mission sent by the Federation to 
deal with particularly difficult problems in the field of the 
Gossner mission in Chota Nagpur had been successful in its 
mission of peace-making, and that this had drawn the Lutherans 
in the north closer to those of the south. The Federation proposes 
to appoint a worker for the scattered Lutherans in Calcutta. 
Difficult problems face the Tamil Evangelistic Lutheran Church 
through the complete withdrawal of the subsidy made by the 
Leipzig mission, owing to the German government restrictions 
on foreign remittances. The Tamil Church faces a difficult 
situation with great courage. 

The centenary of the Mar Thoma Church of Travancore 
(reformed section of the Syrian Church) was celebrated in 
August. The Danish Missionary Society of South India has 
been giving attention to the organization of the church and 
mission and it is expected that in the near future Indian ministers 
may be eligible as presidents of the church board. The home 
society calls attention to the fact that fifteen of the yearly reports 
made to it are made by Indians in charge. The Union Theo- 
logical College of Western India has followed the example of 
the Bangalore United College in holding a ‘refresher’ course for 
ministers, but in Marathi as well as English. 
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In the report of a deputation sent by the Welsh Presbyterian 
Church to its field in Assam, the principal notes are an insistence 
upon more responsibility being handed over to the church and 
on a diminution in educational work for non-Christians. The 
vigorous Christian work in the Lushai Hills and Assam continues. 

The centenary of the American Baptist mission in the Telugu 
country was celebrated in January 1936. 

One of the most interesting experiments in international 
evangelism has been the visit of four Negro Christians from the 
United States of America. They came under the auspices of the 
Student Christian Movement of India and held meetings in all 
parts of the country. Both the spiritual quality of their message 
and the implied challenge of their social achievement made an 
appeal to Indian audiences. 

CuurcH Union.—Church union in India received a severe 
set-back at the end of 1935 by the postponement of a vote upon 
the union scheme by the South India United Church Assembly. 
This was followed by the refusal of the Tinnevelly diocese to 
proceed further with the proposed union theological seminary 
at Pasumalai, and by the decision of the General Council of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon not to take final diocesan 
votes on the scheme, but to refer it for further advice to the 
consultative committee of the Lambeth conference of bishops. 
In face of this, the action of the Indian members of the joint 
negotiating committee is all the more impressive. Feeling that the 
over-elaboration of the scheme in recent years was largely due 
to different kinds of western pressure, they reiterated their own 
determination to proceed and have undertaken propaganda 
among recalcitrant groups in India. In April an impressive 
letter signed by all the Indian members of the joint committee 
appeared widely in the British and American religious press. 

The third meeting of the joint council of the United Church 
of Northern India, the Methodist Episcopal and the Baptist 
churches was held in February in Lucknow. For the first time 
the Congregational churches associated with the London Mis- 
sionary Society in Bengal were represented. Special attention 
was devoted to the problem presented by the international 
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organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the branches 
of which in India are organically related to the parent church in 
America. A study was projected of the different administrative 
methods of the several negotiating churches. 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNcIL.—During the year a series 
of regional conferences were held in the majority of provinces, 
attended by the secretaries of the National Christian Council, 
by the Rev. W. Paton and Miss Standley, and at these meetings, 
and at the meeting of the executive of the Council, plans were 
begun for the reconstruction of the Council. Decisions were 
deferred to the next biennial meeting in December (too late for a 
report here). There is a desire that the Council shall be repre- 
sentative not only of the provinces territorially but directly also 
of the churches and missions. Proposals have also been made for 
the formation of smaller provincial groups, in which the verna- 
cular might be used to a considerable degree. There is wide- 
spread conviction that the evangelistic opportunity in India 
demands a larger measure of concerted planning, and the re- 
construction of the Council is being carried out with this 
need in view. 

MepicaL Work.—During the year further study has been 
given by the Christian Medical Association of India to the pro- 
posals already made by it for the establishment of a first-rate 
Christian medical college. The plans have been sent to the mis- 
sionary conferences of Great Britain and America. The Associa- 
tion desires if possible to secure the necessary funds by appli- 
cation to individuals. It is anxious that in the new forward 
evangelistic movement the place of the ministry of healing 
shall be fully remembered. 

An appeal launched on behalf of the rebuilding of the mission 
hospitals at Quetta, destroyed by earthquake in May 1935, had 
realized £23,795 by November, including a lakh of rupees 
granted by the government of India. It was hoped that the 
further £2000 needed for equipment would be forthcoming by 
the new year. 

RuraL Work.—Every kind of rural work in India has been 
encouraged by the interest shown by the new Viceroy, the 
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Marquess of Linlithgow, in the whole field of rural betterment. 
Previous surveys have shown a steadily growing interest and 
coherent policy in the field of rural missions in India, and it need 
only be said here that in the plans for widespread evangelistic 
work in the villages the varied types of rural service, including 
teacher training and economic uplift, find their place. 

EpucaTION.—The same desire for comprehensive planning 
in the face of the new opportunity led the Central Board of 
Christian Higher Education at its meeting in January to con- 
sider its own work in a similar way. A desire has been expressed 
in several quarters that either as a substitute for the larger board 
or more probably as an executive of it, there should be provided 
a small group able to act rapidly, when its help is sought, in 
regard to concrete situations which arise. 

The Indian Christian Colleges Appeal Fund of Great Britain 
has voted £10,000 to the Madras Christian College and a total 
of over £3000 to the Central Board to enable it to develop its 
own work and to give assistance with the extension and research 
plans of the Lindsay Commission. Grants have also been made 
to the Kinnaird College for Women (Lahore), St Christopher’s 
College (Madras) and Serampore College (Bengal). The plan 
for a united Christian college at Bezwada has been abandoned, 
but there is a possibility that other missions may join with the 
strong Lutheran college at Guntur. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Isabella Thoburn College for 
Women at Lucknow was celebrated during the year. 

St Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, formerly maintained by 
the Church Missionary Society, was experimentally transferred 
in 1934 to a governing board under the auspices of the National 
Missionary Society of India. In February 1936, at a conference 
attended by representatives of that society and of the college, 
it was decided that the college should be an autonomous unit 
within the National Missionary Society, the governing board 
being fully responsible for its management and finances. 

In view of the widespread dissatisfaction with the teaching 
of Scripture in both day and Sunday schools, the Missionary 
Educational Council of South India has appointed a permanent 
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committee to prepare syllabi, recognize teachers, register 
students, conduct examinations and award certificates. 

During recent years negotiations have been carried on with 
a view to the development in India of an adult school movement 
similar to that long established in England. A number of Indian 
universities have shown an interest in the matter, and a deputa- 
tion from the London adult school movement is to visit India at 
the beginning of 1937. 

Readers of the Review are familiar with the important work 
of Dr Laubach in the field of mass education. It has been 
arranged that for some months following September 1936 he 
should visit India once more, applying his methods by experi- 
mentation to the conditions of different languages. The relevance 
of this attack on illiteracy to the evangelistic movement among 
the depressed classes is obvious. 

INDIANS OvERSEAS.—The government of India dispatched 
in May an officer of the education department to assist the Indians 
in Zanzibar to make their case in the controversy regarding 
the clove trade. Great satisfaction was expressed in India by 
the decision of the Colonial Secretary that a legal colour bar 
should not be imposed in respect of the occupation of the high- 
lands in Kenya. Non-Europeans cannot, in fact, acquire land 
in these areas, but the prohibition is still a matter of adminis- 
trative practice and is not statutory. The new Asiatic Land 
Tenure Act of the South African government has met with con- 
siderable approval in India, though it is still urged that though 
it confers the right not only of occupation but of ownership of 
property, this right is operative only in segregated areas. The 
most important event for some years in the relations of India 
with the African territories was the visit in September of a 
South African goodwill delegation, led by the Hon. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, Minister of Education. 


BuRMA 


The American Baptist mission reports a strong advance 
movement in evangelism, in which the schools have played a 
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large part and much use has been made of literature. There 
has been also a considerable expansion of medical work. Daily 
vacation Bible schools are being used and the work of the rural 
reconstruction centre in Pyinmana has been carried further. 
A new theological college is planned by the diocese of Rangoon 
with a hostel close to Rangoon University. It is hoped that the 
students will take the degree course at the university and that 
the Christian witness in the university will be strengthened. 
It is noted that Buddhist influences are becoming more powerful 
in the university. 

A representative committee has reported on the system of 
pre-university education in Burma. It observes that the defects 
of the existing system are similar to those noted in the provinces 
in India, in that there is insufficient relation between different 
parts of the educational system and too great an emphasis upon 
the high school leaving examination and university entrance 
examination. The vernacular school, it is held, is neglected. 
Proposals are made for more effective provincial control and 
inspection, for the provision of competent local authorities 
and for the integration of the different parts of the educational 
system into a more coherent whole. Much emphasis is to be laid 
upon the training of teachers. 

Discussion on reunion between the Anglican and Methodist 
churches in Burma is temporarily held up owing to the post- 
ponement of decision in South India. 


CEYLON 


A general election was held in Ceylon under the new con- 
stitution in March, and though there is evidence that caste and 
religion played a part in the choice of representatives, dis- 
passionate observers have given a favourable account of the 
progress of the new constitution. 

Ceylon has entered fully into the plans made by the National 
Christian Council for a forward movement in evangelism. In 
June, as a part of a general evangelistic week of witness, intensive 
work was done in schools and colleges and a large number of 
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young people shared in the work of witness. The Anglican 
churches in Colombo held three special gatherings in July, in 
English, Sinhalese and Tamil, to prepare their people for the 
forward movement; similar action has been taken by the 
Methodists, Baptists and the South India United Church. This 
movement is continuing and extending the remarkable unity in 
evangelism which has distinguished Ceylon in recent years. 


CENTRAL ASIA 

A REPORT that signs for identifying the new Dalai Lama 

had been revealed in a vision to the Regent of Tibet was 
current during the summer of 1936, but confirmation of identi- 
fication of the child had not been established at the time of 
going to press. The contrast to the above presented by the open- 
ing of a cinema in Lhasa illustrates the existence of the extremes 
of ancient and modern side by side which can be seen to-day 
in many lands besides Tibet. 

The Moravian mission working in Ladakh (Little Tibet) 
has opened a new station in Nubra, fifty miles from Leh, with 
a solitary volunteer evangelist. With the marriage of the doctor 
in charge, the Leh hospital has been closed. A few years ago 
after the opening of a State hospital in Leh, the government 
grant was withdrawn from the mission hospital and the advisa- 
bility of closing it had been considered. The doctor hopes to 
carry on some medical work in her new station, Khalatse. 

International relations between the different powers with 
interests in Central Asia continue to be intricate and somewhat 
obscure. Russian influence is growing in extent and strength 
in Sinkiang, Japanese influence in Mongolia. The Tungans 
(Muslim Chinese) of Sinkiang are restless, as in any case their 
comparative independence is threatened. A party of fifty Muslim 
boys has been sent to Russia, ostensibly by the Chinese govern- 
ment, for their education. Reference was made on page 22 to 
difficulties missions are experiencing in Sinkiang. In Chahar 
and Inner Mongolia missionaries who leave their stations on 
furlough are not to be allowed to return. 
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THE NEAR EAST 
GENERAL 


HE executive committee of the Near East Christian Council 
met at Ain Karim in April. Among the chief matters 
considered was the appointment of an executive secretary. It was 
agreed to invite the Rev. H. H. Riggs of the American Board, the 
present chairman of the Council, to this post. It has been difficult 
for the Board to release Mr Riggs, but it was finally arranged that 
he should take up half-time work as executive secretary from 
December rst, 1936. 

A further question discussed was the possibility of establish- 
ing a closer relationship between the indigenous churches of the 
area and the Council, which is practically a foreign missionary 
organization. It was agreed to invite five members of the ancient 
churches and five of the evangelical indigenous churches to attend 
the next full meeting of the Council in 1937. As regards the 
former, the intention is that those invited should represent 
societies of a missionary character existing within the ancient 
churches. 

The Council’s committee on evangelism has been engaged on 
a study of Muslim evangelism in the area, which is being further 
pursued and will form its contribution to the movement centring 
in the Hangchow meeting. 

Christian journalism (‘newspaper evangelism’) has been 
started and Christian articles are now appearing in the Arabic and 
Turkish press. 

The Council’s committee on education (whose survey of 
religious education in Egypt, the Sudan and Syria was reported 
last year) has completed the survey of schools in North Iran. 
Educational leaders in Palestine, meeting in conference, have 
surveyed the Christian schools of that country and issued the 
report, Why Christian Schools ?, which has been widely wel- 
comed beyond the bounds of Palestine as a fine apologia for 


Christian education. Further educational studies are being 
carried out. 
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TURKEY 


Early in 1936 a second five-year industrial plan was started. 
The previous five-year plan had been launched only three years 
before, but was rapidly completed within the period. The new 
plan is related chiefly to mines and to a great electrification 
scheme. Military aviation is also being steadily developed. 

A Labour Act has been passed, which among other pro- 
visions fixes the weekly period of work at 48 hours. The work 
of women and of children is carefully regulated and protected. 
A social insurance system is pending. 

An amendment to the constitution amalgamates the popular 
party with the State, in effect providing legal recognition for one 
political party only. Turkey therefore comes completely into line 
with the totalitarian States of the world. 

A conference in Istanbul on the revision of the Turkish 
language attracted some attention in August-September. Kamal 
Ataturk has whole-heartedly espoused the ‘sun-language’ theory, 
put forward at the conference, which postulates a common origin 
of all languages: namely, the speech of the oldest of all civilized 
races, the Turks. The theory is flattering to the intensely 
nationalist Turkish spirit. 

Some interesting questions have been raised by the repatria- 
tion of the Rumanian Christian Gagavuz into Turkey, mentioned 
in our last survey. By race they are Turks and Turkish is their 
mother tongue, though Rumanian is their liturgical language. 
They number about 300,000 and if they become absorbed into 
the Turkish nation they will, for example, require a modern 
Turkish edition of the Bible; other developments must also be 
considered and the whole incident is of the greatest interest. 
A new translation of the Bible has been prepared by mission- 
aries of the American Board after eight years of work. One cannot 
avoid speculating on possible future relations between the 
Gagavuz and Christian missions in Turkey. 

Restrictions on the work of the Board remain unchanged. 
Non-Christian children still may not attend Christian services, 
nor receive Christian instruction. 
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SYRIA 


The beginning of the year under review was marked by 
somewhat serious political disturbances in Syria, as an outcome 
of which the French High Commissioner and the nationalist 
leaders met and an official statement was published. In it 
reference was made to the sending of a delegation to place 
Syrian views before the French government and a resumption 
of parliamentary life was promised’ The nationalist group 
expressed its agreement and desired that a treaty should be 
concluded providing for the unification of Syria in a form 
compatible with the conditions laid down by the League of 
Nations in the mandate. Great enthusiasm was caused by this 
agreement. The negotiations were successful and resulted in a 
draft treaty of friendship and alliance which is to take the place 
of the French mandate over Syria. By this treaty Syria receives 
full autonomy, subject to the provision of a military convention, 
It has still to be ratified by a duly elected government installed 
in Damascus. The phraseology of the treaty closely followed 
that of the British-Iraqi treaty, France undertaking to support 
the candidature of Syria for membership in the League of 
Nations. 

There appears to have been much discussion in Paris about 
the protection of the minorities. The Arab delegates who 
negotiated in Paris on behalf of Syria refused, just as the Iraqis 
had refused, to admit a League of Nations’ protector of 
minorities. There are in Syria Jews, Armenians, Circassians, 
Turks and Kurds, and there are many religious sub-divisions 
among these. The maintenance of French troops in Syria is 
welcomed by the minorities as supplying a certain measure of 
safeguard. The Lebanese Republic is not included in the scope. 
of the treaty, and there has been rioting in Beirut, caused by 
Muslims who desired that the Lebanese area should be brought 
under the provisions of the treaty. 

Some light was thrown on the minority problem by a passage 
at the meeting of the Permanent Mandates Commission in 
June. In answer to a question, the French representative referred 
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to difficulties placed in the way of conversion of Muslims and 
said that 


the stage had not yet been reached at which it was possible to intervene 
effectively in such cases, which were cases of fanatics. A change could only be 
brought about by the gradual evolution of the population’s outlook. 
Referring to conversions in Latakia which had caused some 
disturbances, he said that as the terms of the mandate ‘obliged 
the mandatory power to authorize proselytism,’ that power 
should intervene only if there were disorders. 

The work of the missions has continued without outstanding 
events. There has been an increase in the willingness of the 
indigenous Protestant Church to take over responsibility from 
the missions. Unemployment among the youth of Syria is 
serious and the schools are much oppressed by the task of 
finding openings for young people. Attention is continually 
given to relationships of mission schools with the government, 
to the question of curricula and to co-operation between the 
missions. 

A new wing has been added to the Kennedy Memorial 
Hospital at Tripolis in memory of a missionary nurse. 

The sales of Arabic gospels had decreased each year since 
1931 but have now taken a remarkable upward trend, hundreds 
having been sold to missions. An important meeting was 
held in Beirut at the end of 1935, called by the synod of the 
Evangelical Church (Presbyterian), for the purpose of promoting 
greater unity among the different Protestant bodies. The meeting 
was attended by representatives of the churches affiliated with 
the British and the American Reformed Presbyterian missions, 
the Friends’ Yearly Meeting, the Irish Presbyterian mission, the 
Danish Mission to the Orient and the Synod of the Evangelical 
Church. The desire of missions in Syria to lay greater emphasis 
upon the rural church was stimulated by the effective village 
welfare work of the American University at Beirut and the 
Junior College for women: Special work was done in 1936 by 
a visiting expert in rural sociology from America. International 
College is about to be transferred from Izmir (Smyrna) to Beirut 
and affiliated with the American University. 
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PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 


The overwhelming fact in Palestine during 1936 has been 
the revolt which broke out in April and only ended more than 
six months later, after anarchy had extended widely throughout 
the country. The trouble began with a hold-up of Jews on 
the Nablus road. The Arab parties had for some time been 
showing restlessness and dissatisfaction and had been protesting 
against Jewish immigration and demanding democratic govern- 
ment. The British government, as mandatory power, offered a 
legislative council to which, contrary to previous experience, 
the Arabs, both Muslims and Christians, on the whole agreed, 
while the Jews strongly objected on the ground that the pro- 
portion of representation allowed to them would leave them 
permanently in a minority. The Nablus road incident at once 
precipitated the crisis. The Arab delegation to London was 
abandoned and a strike called. While in the earlier weeks the 
disorders were local, sporadic and such as might still be regarded 
as accompanying a ‘strike,’ it soon became evident that the 
strike had become a revolt and that virtually the entire Arab 
population, including all the Arab officials and government, 
were in sympathy with it. 

The reasons which underlie this Arab movement, and 
indeed the case for both Arab and Jew, have been so fully and 
publicly debated in the world’s press that it is unnecessary to do 
more here than summarize them. In the first place, it is plain 
that the economic issue, though important, is by no means the 
most serious. The Jewish leaders have demonstrated that so far 
from injuring the Arab economic position, the capital and the 
technical resources which they have brought in to Palestine have 
actually increased the economic strength of the Arabs, and the 
fact that the numbers of the Arabs in Palestine have greatly 
increased since the mandate was framed tends to prove the 
truth of this contention. 

In the second place, it should be said that the problem is 
as much psychological and moral as economic and political. 
The Arabs are afraid. They see the Jewish population increasing 
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from 83,794 in 1922 to over 400,000. ‘They see what has been 
a small minority becoming one-fourth of the population and 
they fear that in what has been for centuries an Arab Muslim 
land they will become a minority. On the other hand, the Jews 
look on Palestine religiously as their holy land—or if not religious 
are still dominated by Zionist hopes and look to Palestine with 
fierce longing—and are not in the mood to consider limitations 
and quotas. It must in justice to the Jews be added that in so 
much of Europe have they become a hunted race that every 
instinct of compassion pleads for them to have scope in the 
land with which their history and their piety are indissolubly 
connected. 

In the third place, the Palestine government and the 
mandatory power have to deal not only with the actual Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine, whose conflicts and economic claims 
might be reconciled, but with world Jewry looking longingly at 
Palestine, and with world Islam, less consciously yet to a definite 
extent concerned lest a country which contains one of the holy 
places of Islam should become in effect Jewish. The country, 
that is to say, is in a sense a cockpit in which two world forces 
are at conflict. 

In the fourth place, it is alleged by the Arabs that promises 
made to them were incompatible with the later establishment 
of a Jewish national home under the mandate. They hold 
that an Arab kingdom was promised to the Sherif of Mecca, 
to which the reply, supported by evidence of an agreement 
made with Feisal (later King of Iraq), is that Palestine was 
excluded from the terms offered. 

These, then, are the constituents of the problem: Arab 
longing for independence, Jewish longing for a national home, 
two great world communities anxious and watching. 

The Arab revolt was eventually brought to an end by an 
appeal made by the Arab rulers of Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi- 
Arabia and the Yemen, that the strike should be unconditionally 
called off and trust reposed in the good faith of the mandatory 
power. The cessation of conflict met with universal rejoicing, 
and as the olive and citrus crops could still be gathered, it appears 
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that the economic damage done to the country is less than was 
feared. The commission appointed by the British government 
arrived in Palestine a month after the abandonment of the 
strike. It has before it a task at least as difficult as that which 
has confronted any group of statesmen for many years. 

It was hoped by Arabs that while the commission was at 
work Jewish immigration would be stopped. It has been heavily 
reduced (the six-monthly quota from 8000 to 1850), but this 
has been so disappointing to the Arabs that at the time of 
writing they propose non-co-operation with the commission. 
An appeal for peace and trust has been made by the Anglican 
Bishop and the Jewish Rabbi; the Grand Mufti deemed it 
inadvisable to join in this statement in view of the boycott of 
the commission. The Christian and the Jewish leader alike feel 
that it is right to remind the Palestine public that the country 
is not only a cockpit of rival nationalism or a pawn in imperial 
policy, but historically the Holy Land, unique in the world. 

The effect of the disorders upon Christian work is difficult 
to estimate. There has been bitter feeling in all parties. The 
Arab has been unreasonable and murderous through his fear of 
being ousted from Palestine. The Jew has been inconsiderate 
and money-proud in his haste to establish his national home. 
There has been vacillation on the part of the mandatory power 
and bitterness-from both sides against Britain. Little outward 
harm has been done to the work of the churches. Building plans 
have been held up, some hospitals have been slack because 
patients dared not come in from the villages, workers in the 
outlying districts have been withdrawn, curfew regulations have 
interfered with meetings, yet it is recorded that personal and 
physical damage have been slight. The disorders have not been 
specifically aimed at Christian work, except for the organized 
campaign of striking against the few and almost exclusively 
Christian schools that continued working during the summer. 

The events of the year have shown clearly the great value 
of the Christian school in Palestine. Jewish schools have con- 
tinued normally, but are isolated from contact with non-Jews. 
The national schools have suffered badly, as most of the pupils 
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have been out in the streets stoning other children who wished 
to go to school. The Christian schools have mostly continued 
steadily at work, holding Christian, Muslim and Jewish children 
in fellowship with a remarkable absence of friction. There 
is no part of the Near East in which Christian education is so 
genuinely free as in Palestine, and it is good to be able to 
record the great value of the Christian schools in the present 
emergency. 

The educational committee of the United Missionary 
Council of Palestine and Syria has been active. The conference 
held in April 1935, on the place of the Christian school in 
Palestine, resulted in the formation of a fellowship of Christian 
teachers in Palestine and Transjordan, and in the holding of 
a summer school for Christian teachers in primary and ele- 
mentary schools. A successor to these conferences was held in 
April 1936, attended by teachers from a large variety of Christian 
schools in Palestine. The English high school at Haifa reports 
an increase in its numbers, and new buildings have been erected. 

At Easter a new event took place in Palestine, namely, the 
broadcasting of the Gospel for the day in eight languages! from 
Jerusalem. The Palestine broadcasting service had been opened 
by the High Commissioner some weeks before, and half an hour 
was allotted on Easter Day to this Christian act of worship. 

Reference was made before the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission to the considerable decrease in infectious diseases in 
Palestine. It was pointed out that this decrease had been accom- 
panied by a great increase in the number of doctors, which had 
nearly doubled since 1933. Arab practitioners have complained 
of this great increase, and though there is a possible point of 
saturation in the provision of medical assistance, it appears that 
the decrease in disease is in part due to the presence of ample 
medical help. The mission hospitals in Palestine are kept 
extremely busy. The Church Missionary Society has assumed 
responsibility for the hospital at Es Salt, which is to be rebuilt, 
and an ante-natal clinic has been opened at Hebron. 


1 Latin, Greek, Armenian, English, Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopic and Arabic, read by 
the heads of these churches, 
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In January 1936 the first brewery to be established in 
Palestine was opened. The temperance organizations consider 
that though, as in most Muslim countries, alcoholism is not an 
extensive evil, it is spreading with alarming rapidity. 

In February a conference of Muslim Sheikhs was called by 
the Mufti of Jerusalem. Among its findings were: proposals for 
a religious magazine to spread the spirit of Islam; a warning 
against the harm inflicted on Muslim children by missionary 
schools ‘which destroy faith, character and morals’; proposals 
for a redoubled effort to prevent land being sold to Jews; a 
severer censorship of films and theatres; an intensive activity 
against liquor and gambling; and the improvement of Muslim 
teaching in schools. 


IRAN 


The Minister of Education gave permission in 1936 for the 
re-opening of the American Presbyterian mission primary 
schools in North Iran, which had been closed in 1932. A con- 
dition required, however, that the re-opened schools should 
conform to the new type—a four-year primary course for girls 
and boys together, under women teachers—and it is uncertain 
how far the mission will be able to take advantage of the per- 
mission. As mentioned above (p. 44), the report of a survey of 
religious education and character training in North Iran has been 
published. Eleven schools are concerned. Attention is called to 
the prevalent practice of personal contacts with pupils out of 
school hours for talks on religious matters. 

Both the American mission and the Church Missionary 
Society speak of the keen evangelistic spirit in the Church, 
especially among youth. Many students look on their vacation as 
an opportunity for evangelism. The steady witness of a prominent 
Christian Iranian physician of Teheran has been most stimulating. 

Colporteurs report an increase of interest in the Bible; and 
there are indications that the Christian literature published 
through the Inter-Mission Literature Committee has an assured 
place in general modern literature in Iran. 
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IRAQ 


The chief subject of anxiety in Iraq during the year has been 
the still undecided fate of the Assyrians. A year ago their settle- 
ment on the Upper Orontes in Syria seemed to be a happy 
solution. In July, however, it was announced that the plan had 
fallen through. The area, it appeared, was too limited; also, 
negotiations between the French government and Syria, with 
regard to the impending new treaty, raised certain political 
difficulties, and it was not considered a suitable occasion to 
establish a new Christian minority group within a predominantly 
Muslim population. The matter is still, therefore, unsolved, 
although the League of Nations has not given up hope of finding 
a solution. In the meanwhile, large numbers of Assyrians have 
emigrated to Syria. 

It is uncertain yet how far Christian work in Iraq will be 
affected by the coup d’état of November. It appears likely that 
conscription will be introduced, which would probably lead to 
difficulties for missions. 

The evangelistic work of the United Mission (three American 
boards) has been somewhat hampered by political disturbances, 
but the educational work for girls is expanding. As yet the mission 
has no schools for boys. 


ARABIA 


The growing inter-communication between Arabia and other 
parts of the Near East has been marked in 1936 by a treaty of 
alliance between the kingdom of Saudi-Arabia and Iraq, signed 
in Baghdad in April. In May the Wahabi king, Ibn Saud, 
accepted the treaty between Saudi-Arabia and Egypt, providing 
for the opening of normal diplomatic relations between the two 
kingdoms and for the treatment of the Egyptian pilgrims of the 
Hejaz on the most-favoured-nation principle. 

An enquiry is being made, with the assistance of British 
experts, into the development of motor-road, air and other 
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services in Saudi-Arabia, as the king desires to establish a sound 
system of internal communication as a prelude to opening up 
the natural resources of his country. 

In October the British government and that of Saudi-Arabia 
agreed not to exercise for a period of seven years their right to 
terminate the treaty of Jedda signed in 1927, and agreed also 
to certain modifications of that treaty, the most important of 
which refers to slavery. The British government has exercised 
its right to free slaves taking refuge at the British Legation in 
Jedda. This right was re-affirmed when the treaty of 1927 was 
signed, subject to the provision that it should cease to be 
exercised when it had become clear to both parties that the 
measures enforced by the Saudi government rendered it un- 
necessary. That government has now issued a decree forbidding 
the importation of slaves from any country unless recognized 
as slaves in their country of origin, providing increased facilities 
for manumission in Arabia and providing for the better treat- 
ment of slaves. In view of this decree, the British government 
proposes to forgo its existing rights of manumission. 

The Reformed Church mission reports important transitions 
taking place in Arabia. There are signs of the beginnings of an 
indigenous church, particularly in Bahrein; the country is no 
longer untouched by modern civilization; communications are 
improving and oil-working communities have sprung up at 
Bahrein and Kuweit. Never since missionary work began in 
Arabia has so much territory been opened up at one time; the 
interior has been repeatedly visited by doctors, covering wide 
territories, and Hail has now been entered. Conditions have 
become quite different from those of even ten years ago, when 
work was restricted to a narrow strip of coastline. Previous 
records of the success of medical work have been again sur- 
passed. Co-operation with the Keith Falconer mission of the 
Church of Scotland at Sheikh Othman has so far proved im- 
practicable. But the development of communications in Arabia 
has become so notable that the day is already envisaged when 
missions in the different quarters of the country may join 


hands. 
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EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


The principal event of 1936 was the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
and the negotiations which led up to it. There can be no doubt 
that the future of missionary work in Egypt will be radically 
affected by the treaty and by the conditions under which Egypt 
enters the League of Nations. 

During the winter of 1935-36 there was a great deal of rioting 
in Cairo, led by students, who have become an important factor 
in Egyptian politics through the violence and pertinacity of their 
outbreaks. The result of this period of disorder was the formation 
of a united front between the different parties for the purpose of 
negotiation with Great Britain in regard to a new treaty, which 
resulted in the signature of a treaty in August in London. The 
treaty was subsequently brought before the parliament of each 
country and was ratified. The sovereignty of Egypt and the 
interests of Great Britain in the Suez Canal and in the com- 
munications between the different parts of the British Empire are 
recognized in the treaty. The condominium in the Sudan is to 
become somewhat of a reality as well as a name. The protection of 
foreigners will devolve upon the Egyptian government and Great 
Britain agrees to aid Egypt in securing an early abrogation of the 
capitulations with the extraterritorial jurisdictions which they 
entail. 

The protection of minorities has no specific mention in the 
treaty, which means that it is in fact regarded as the concern of 
the Egyptian government. Few people thought that there could 
be any alternative to this, in view of the fact that in 1930 the 
British Foreign Minister expressed his willingness that the pro- 
tection of minorities should be the charge of the Egyptian 
government. At the same time, the events of recent years have 
given much ground for anxiety with regard to the future. The 
constitution of Egypt provides for liberty of conscience, but 
experience has shown repeatedly that minds dominated by 
the conception of the Muslim Church-State do not regard 
liberty of conscience as including freedom of conversion, at least 
from Islam. Not only is the future of evangelistic work uncer- 
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tain, but the existing minor communities, especially the Copts, 
are nervous lest there should be discrimination against them by 
the Egyptian government, and the legal and economic position 
grow worse. 

It is understood that Egypt will apply early in 1937 for 
membership in the League of Nations and the treaty provides 
for the British government’s support of such an application. 
It remains to be seen whether when the application is made 
for membership any guarantees will be given such as were 
given by Iraq on entry to the League, covering such vital 
questions as freedom of missionary work, freedom of conver- 
sion and the protection of religious minorities. 

Reference has been made to the extraordinary political 
activity of students. This has become a dominant feature of 
Egyptian life and lends force to the pleas made by the workers 
of the Y.M.C.A. and other bodies for strengthening Christian 
activity among Egyptian students. 

Previous surveys have referred to the modernizing movement 
in the great Azhar university. With the removal of a reactionary 
rector and the reappointment of the reforming Sheikh Mustapha 
el Maraghi in 1935 order was restored. The council of ministers 
has now approved a new set of regulations, whereby the modern 
scientific principle is to be introduced into all Islamic studies, 
courses in the comparative study of religion are to be included in 
the curriculum and the knowledge of a foreign language made 
compulsory. In the theological department of the Azhar, instead 
of optional study of a foreign language in the two final years, 
English or French is to be required for the whole six years and 
a second foreign language for the two final years. 

Two far-reaching decisions have been taken in Cairo con- 
cerning the translation of the Koran. It has been the universal, 
orthodox view that the Koran may not be translated from the 
originally inspired Arabic, but it has now been decided, first, 
that it is permissible to transliterate the Koran into Latin char- 
acters if the Arabic pronunciation is retained, and second, that 
an official translation should be produced at the expense of the 
Egyptian government. It has been found that faulty translations 
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were being produced, and as translations cannot in fact be pre- 
vented, the second decision was taken. 

There has been an elaborate decree consolidating and, in 
certain not vital respects, altering the law concerning the estab- 
lishment of courts, with jurisdiction upon personal status. This 
decree covers the courts having competence for others than 
Muslims. Appeals have been made by orthodox scholars that the 
Sharia law shall be the basis of legislation, but it is on the whole 
plain that the tendency of Egyptian nationalism is moving in the 
opposite direction. 

The Sheikh of the Azhar has established a committee of 
*"Ulama, representing the different schools of religious thought, 
to act as a private censoring body in regard to religious and social 
publications issued in Egypt or abroad bearing upon Islamic 
religion. 

The legal position of Islam in Egypt, the economic position 
of the Copts and their isolation in groups all over the country 
are among the causes which have led to the steadily increasing 
drift of Copts into the Islamic fold. The number is now about 
1500 a year. Frank discussion of this question has been a feature 
in the Coptic press and attention has been openly and strongly 
drawn to the need for a much better training of the Coptic clergy. 

Plans for building an Anglican cathedral in Cairo, which 
originated in 1915, were postponed through unforeseen diffi- 
culties, but the tender for the building has now been accepted 
and the work has been begun. 

There has been a marked increase of interest in study and 
prayer, both among missionaries and the indigenous Christians, 
in regard to evangelism in Egypt and in other parts of the Muslim 
world. Several groups have been formed for prayer and dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals of Christianity and evangelistic work. 
It is in this growing zeal that the principal hope for the future 
lies. 

The Nile Mission Press and the Egypt General Mission have 
co-operated in publishing a new magazine, whose purpose is to 
provide a strongly evangelistic journal designed to meet the 
needs and tastes of Muslim readers. 
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Great success has attended a travelling picture exhibition, 
a collection of some two thousand photographs, reprints of works 
of art illustrating the life of Christ. The pictures date from the 
third to the twentieth centuries and are by artists of more than 
fifteen nations. 

The Church Missionary Society has continued to lay em- 
phasis on welfare work, and the club for small girls opened in 
Cairo in 1931 has now led to the formation of a branch of the 
Bible Reading Fellowship for older girls, both Muslim and 
Christian. 

The American University of Cairo has drawn great audiences 
to a series of lectures on scientific, literary, educational and social 
subjects. The syllabus for primary and secondary examinations 
issued in October 1935 demanded the compulsory memorizing 
of a passage from the Koran. Protest was made by Christian 
educationists and non-Muslim pupils now have the option of 
other alternative passages of Arab prose and poetry. 

The numbers attending the mission hospitals in Egypt have 
shown a marked increase during the year. 

A Sudanese orderly in the mission hospital at Omdurman 
was baptized in March, the first of his race to be baptized in 
that city. The mission schools, especially those for girls, are 
progressing well. 


ABYSSINIA 


The occupation of Abyssinia by Italian troops and the retreat 
of the Emperor to Europe are still fresh in the public mind, 
and there is no place in this survey for discussion of the political 
problems created by the Italian aggression and the failure of 
the powers, members of the League of Nations, to prevent it. 
The principal problem confronting Christian missions is the 
future of the ancient Abyssinian Church and of Protestant 
missions in the country. The continued hostility exhibited by 
the Italian government to the Swedish mission in Eritrea, 
resulting in its almost complete extinction, led observers to 
anticipate that under Italian rule missions of other churches 
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than the Roman Catholic would find their work rendered 
difficult. The whole situation is still obscure. The non-Roman 
missions working in Abyssinia were the Bible Churchmen’s 
Missionary Society, the American United Presbyterian mission, 
the Sudan Interior mission, the Swedish Evangelical National 
mission, the Swedish Bibeltrogna Vanner mission and the 
Hermannsburg mission, together with the Seventh-Day 
Adventists. The Bibeltrogna Vanner left Abyssinia in May, 
though a few missionaries remained at Harar. About the same 
time some members of the other Swedish mission left and in 
July three who had remained behind at Addis Ababa were 
ordered to leave. There are now no Swedish missionaries in the 
territory occupied by the Italians. The German missionaries 
also experienced great difficulties and have had to leave. The 
medical work of the American mission and of the Adventists 
was commended in an Italian official decree and both were 
invited to continue. The leader of the Sudan Interior Mission 
adopted Italian citizenship and has permission to continue, 
though the future of the mission still remains obscure. The 
Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society was given permission 
to continue its work. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
was able to maintain its work with some interference, somewhat 
hampered in Italy by an order enjoining that all Bibles should 
bear an imprint stating for what church they had been printed. 
It does not appear that this order has been enforced in Abyssinia. 
The leper hospital established in Addis Ababa in 1932 by funds 
supplied by the American Mission to Lepers is being allowed 
to continue under Italian rule. The workers of the Church 
Missions to Jews, who left the country, have not been allowed 
to return on the ground that the north-west (in which they 
work) is unsettled. 

The future of Protestant missionary work in Abyssinia is 
necessarily uncertain, and it would be foolish to be sanguine, 
though there are indications that the policy of the Italian govern- 
ment is not identical with that of the Vatican. Italian publicists 
insist that Italy is not a confessional State, i.e. a State of only 
one religion, but ‘a modern State which does not identify its 
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own Christian ideals with the doctrinal formulas of this or that 
confession and therefore is generous in respecting all religious 
expressions’ (Professor Bosio of the Waldensian Church). 
Marshal Graziani, speaking to Coptic and Muslim notables in 
Addis Ababa, said: ‘Italy is determined to respect all the religions 
and faiths of this country, as is the practice of all the great 
civilized nations of the world, in which all religions are treated 
on the same scale.’ 

At the same time it would be foolish to ignore the fact that 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church is openly opposed 
to any such policy of tolerance. The Gazetta del Popolo of 
October 22nd published an interview granted by Cardinal 
Tisserend in which this is made quite clear. He says, ‘with the 
conquest of the Empire a vast field is open to Catholic missions 
whose work has hitherto been hampered in Abyssinia by the 
unyielding opposition of the monophysite clergy (i.e. of the 
ancient Abyssinian Church). The work of the Catholic mis- 
sionary will nobly go hand in hand with the civilizing actions 
which Italy, under the Fascist government, has already begun 
in order to restore to the people the civilization of Rome and, 
with it, social well-being.’ The Cardinal goes on to say that 
the work in Italian East Africa as a whole is to be entrusted to 
the Congregation of the Propaganda so far as concerns work 
among the heathen, and to the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church in the case of work among Christians, i.e. the 
Abyssinian Church members and Protestants. An Apostolic 
Visitor has been sent to Addis Ababa. The oriental rite as 
practised in the Abyssinian Church would be permitted to 
continue under the Roman obedience. ‘Italian missionaries,’ the 
Cardinal proceeds, ‘will gradually be substituted for former 
missionaries of non-Italian nationality.’ 

It is therefore possible that an issue may arise between the 
publicly announced Italian policy of tolerance and the exclusive 
policy of the Roman Church. It is to be hoped that the valuable 
work of the normal Protestant missions will be allowed to 
continue, and it does at the time of writing appear as if the 
difficulties which the Protestant missions have experienced 
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have been due to political rather than to ecclesiastical 
reasons. 


NorTH AFRICA 


The North Africa Mission has succeeded in raising funds to 
complete the renovation scheme of the Tulloch Memorial 
Hospital, Tangier (see our last survey), and reports signs of 
spiritual revival in the native church in that city. There has 
naturally been much unrest among both the Spanish and Moorish 
population of Morocco during the Spanish war, but the work of 
the mission has not been vitally affected. 

The French government is steadily pursuing its policy of 
building roads, providing water and opening schools for the 
natives of the Barbary States. A writer speaks of a sign-post, a 
translation of whose message reads : 


Tamanrasset . } . 1440 miles. 
Zinder . ‘ ; . 2410 miles. 
Lake Chad. : . 2720 miles. 


Where the tourist can go the messenger of the Gospel can and 
does also go, and the Scriptures are being sold over wide areas. 

The Methodist Episcopal mission, which had to cut down its 
work to Algeria only, has had the welcome reinforcement of a 
missionary from Norway. A proposal is being considered to 
organize a Sunday School Union for Algeria or North Africa. 

A new diocese of North Africa has been formed by the 
Anglican Church, comprising Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, with 
the Azores, Cape Verde and Canary Islands. The first bishop 
is Dr Wright, who has been translated from the diocese of 
Sierra Leone. 


THE BALKANS 


In GREECE the Zoé movement, a spiritual movement within 
the Orthodox Church, is steadily growing and includes in its 
membership many able younger people. 
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In BuLGaria the union between the Evangelical and Methodist 
Episcopal churches is nearing completion. Here, as in Greece, 
the evangelical churches find great financial difficulties. Sunday 
schools have grown considerably during the year and their chief 
problem is to find sufficient trained teachers. The Rumanian 
evangelical churches in Bulgaria are growing rapidly. 

In Rumania the Baptists continue to increase, and 150 
places of worship closed some time ago as the result of govern- 
ment action have been reopened. A-revival movement, known 
as the Maglavit movement, is spreading among Rumanian 
peasants in the Orthodox Church, which regards it with favour; 
there is in it a measure of co-operation between the Orthodox 
Church and the Protestants. 

In Yuco-Sravia all religions have been placed upon an 
equal official basis. 





AFRICA 
West AFRICA 


AMBIA.—Plans for developing the new diocese (formed in 
1935) include a training centre in Los Island (French 
Guinea) for workers in the Pongas area, a central station with 
schools and a hospital somewhere up the Gambia and a resident 
priest at Dakar. 

LiperiA.—The Liberian situation appears in some ways to 
be definitely improving, satisfactory adjustments having been 
reached with the Firestone Company and the United States 
government. The Rev. R. L. Embree of the Methodist mission 
has become educational adviser to the government (a post vacant 
since Mr Sibley’s death in 1929), retaining the presidency of the 
College of West Africa. The Booker Washington Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute, being now provided with sufficient 
buildings and the prospect of a permanent staff, is embarking 
hopefully on its educational programme. 

The financial difficulties of the Protestant Episcopal mission 
have hampered its work in Liberia, some of the African clergy 
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having had to take up government employment to support 
themselves. There are hopes, however, that the situation will 
improve; for example, a substantial sum has become available 
towards the new buildings needed for St Timothy’s Hospital at 
Cape Mount. The Bishop of Liberia, Dr Campbell, was forced 
to resign at the close of 1935, owing to ill-health. His successor, 
Dr Kroll, was consecrated and sailed for Africa early in 1936. 

SiERRA LeEoNE.—The Principal of Fourah Bay College, 
Canon J. L. C. Horstead, has succeeded Dr Wright as Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, on the translation of the latter to the new diocese 
of North Africa. 

Signs of growing interest in the pioneer missionary work up- 
country indicate new life in the somewhat static local church. 
The opening of a dispensary on the undeveloped Bullom shore 
opposite Freetown by the Princess Christian mission hospital 
is a practical proof of such interest, since this hospital is not 
under a mission but under the Sierra Leone church; this is a 
spontaneous local effort to meet clamant need. 

An informal meeting of the foreign workers of the missions 
working in the Protectorate to think over their common task 
was held during the year, the first meeting of the kind, 
which gives promise of a closer co-operative work in future. 
The considerable increase in the number of students at the 
joint training college at Bunumbu testifies to the growing 
recognition of the need for better-trained men and confidence 
in the new college. Missionary work is likely to reap benefit 
from the Protectorate development fund established from 
mining royalties. 

Gotp Coast.—Here as elsewhere in Africa events in 
Abyssinia intensified racial feeling and, in the eyes of many 
educated Africans, seriously discredited western Christendom. 
The local branch of the Ahmadiyya movement seized the 
opportunity for Muslim propaganda in the press. 

Gold mining is prospering and in view of the development 
of mining camps the Gold Coast Christian Council is sending 
one of its members to survey the social, moral and spiritual 
conditions in these places. 
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Missionary co-operation is in its infancy in the Gold Coast, 
and the starting of four joint Presbyterian and Methodist schools 
is a welcome development. 

There has been a marked growth in the number of public 
advertisement (by dances) of fetishes in Accra, not old and re- 
cognized tribal fetishes but new and foreign, and they are re- 
garded by the churches as a serious menace. The development 
is probably a symptom of the general detribalization and decay 
of authority. R 

NiGer1A.—The results of the present government policy 
of gradually introducing the Muslim rulers of the Northern 
Provinces to modern ideas of government and of religious 
toleration are now becoming apparent. Areas which were 
formerly closed to Christian missions are steadily being opened. 
The Church Missionary Society has advanced from Zaria into 
the Sokoto province, and the Sudan Interior Mission has open- 
ings in all four provinces along the northern boundary which 
they are entering as staff becomes available. 

Active combined measures are being taken under govern- 
ment auspices to combat leprosy. Missions, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association and Toc H are collaborating with 
the government in organizing farm settlements under the charge 
of missionary medical officers. Several new colonies have been 
opened and more are planned in both the north and the south. 
Missions are asked to sign an agreement that pressure shall not 
be brought to bear on Muslim patients to change their faith. 

The Methodist Church has embarked on a scheme for 
comprehensive training in spiritual work and has opened a 
training department at Uzuakoli for youths mostly straight 
from school. Courses will alternate with periods of field work, 
and selection of the most likely men to go forward to the ministry 
will take place at every stage, covering about fifteen years. 

In memory of the late Johanna Veenstra the Sudan United 
Mission has opened a school at Lupwe. The Church Missionary 
Society has opened a new training school for women and girls 
in the Port Harcourt district and is planning another six schools 
of the same type. 
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Bishop John, who was consecrated assistant bishop on the 
Niger in 1933, died in January 1936. Negotiations towards church 
union are still progressing slowly east of the Niger and even more 
slowly in the north. 

Pioneer work has been done among the Egedde people. An 
African catechist has reduced to writing the Egedde language, 
translated parts of Scripture and written a primer and some 
hymns. One of the Qua Iboe missionaries has during the year 
completed the translation of St Mark’s Gospel into Igala; part 
of the Bible in Lobi is also in preparation. 

The Ibesikpo tribe, dissatisfied with the ministrations of the 
Qua Iboe mission, invited the missionary board of the Lutheran 
Synodical Conference in America to come to them. The neigh- 
bouring missions (Methodist and Church of Scotland) were 
asked by the Qua Iboe mission to negotiate an arrangement 
which would not involve the entrance of a new confessional 
group into a small area surrounded by long-established missions, 
but matters had already gone too far and the Lutheran mission 
sent a man and wife to begin work in the summer of 1936. 

A grave menace to moral and physical life in Nigeria to-day 
is the increase in the illicit distillation of gin, which is reported 
to be sapping the health of the community, not excepting the 
Christians. 

Conco.—The spiritual revival reported last year from the 
Baptist Missionary Society’s district about Bolobo has continued 
to cleanse and strengthen the churches; the fruit of many years 
of work is coming to harvest. Other missions also report spiritual 
revival. But the execution of eight men for crimes committed 
as ‘leopard men’ and the judicial enquiry into a politico-religious 
sect known as Kitawala are a reminder of the strength of 
paganism still in Congo. An article on the Prophet movement 
in this Review for July, by a Swedish missionary, indicated the 
danger which still exists of a recrudescence of pagan practices 
even among Christians. 

The Roman Catholic missions continue to receive favoured 
treatment and large subsidies; there has been no change in the 
policy of government recognition of Roman Catholic education 
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only. Protestant lads, however, have been admitted to the 
government medical school at Léopoldville by examination. 
Moral and religious instruction being part of the curriculum, 
arrangements have been made for this to be given in French to 
Protestant pupils by Protestant missionaries. 

The interest of the new Governor-General in African life 
is reflected in various undertakings for the preservation and 
encouragement of native arts and crafts. In these the help of the 
Protestant missions has been sought. A scheme has been pre- 
pared for training African agricultural teachers, chiefly under 
Roman Catholic missions but recognizing the work of Protestant 
missions. An attack on Protestant witness in Congo having 
been made in the Belgian Senate by the Rapporteur du Budget 
des Colonies, a careful statement of the situation was prepared 
by the Congo Protestant Council and sent to certain friends for 
private use in Belgium. 

The decision of the Swedish mission (Svenska Fosterlands- 
Stiftelsen) to co-operate in the training school for pastors and 
teachers at Kimpese will greatly strengthen this union institu- 
tion, which will now train Africans for practically the whole of 
Lower Congo. A temporary arrangement has been reached re- 
garding language in the school, pending a full conference on the 
unification of Kikongo. 

AncoLa.—The Alianga Evangélica de Angola is becoming 
increasingly effective. A small news bulletin is circulated periodic- 
ally and a growing solidarity of missions is evident. The native 
church is facing the new circumstances and the need for pre- 
serving valuable elements in the old native life. The movement 
towards Christianity continues and Protestant missions have more 
enquirers than the present staff can easily handle. The Baptist 
mission in the north of the Colony has been encouraged by 
discovering a group of Christian believers resulting from an 
effort believed to have failed. 

The first year of Sr Moreira’s work in Lisbon has shown 
how much he can do for missionary work in the colonies and 
through awakening interest in the Portuguese evangelical 
churches. 
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Ucanpa.—lIn 1926 the diocese of the Upper Nile was formed 
out of parts of Uganda and the Southern Sudan. Difficulties 
of transport, however, have prevented the diocese becoming a 
unity and the Southern Sudan has been once more attached to 
Khartum with an assistant bishop. 

Preparations for the mission to be held in 1937 have con- 
tinued steadily. 

The passing of the scheme for re-organization of the educa- 
tional system is the most important move in that sphere for 
some years. The standard of teacher training will be raised and 
the cost borne by the central government. Primary education 
is to be broadened and an alternative offered to the academic 
curriculum which leads to school certificate. The scheme applies 
to girls as well as to boys. 

The East African branches of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, meeting at Kampala in May under the chairmanship of 
Sir Albert Cook, medical missionary, resolved on a scientific 
co-ordinated enquiry into the physical and mental capacity of 
the East African Natives. 

A step of some importance has been taken by the Protec- 
torate government regarding indigenous ‘medicine men.’ They 
are now permitted to practise only if they have acquired the 
elements of western medical theory and can, for example, deal 
with snake bite and malaria according to western treatment. 

Kenya.—The church union movement is standing still, 
pending developments in the South India scheme and the 
results of the conference on Faith and Order in 1937. 

Archbishop Alexander of the African Orthodox Church is 
now in Kikuyu training candidates for ordination. The inde- 
pendent schools which broke away from the Church of Scotland, 
Church Missionary Society and other bodies, at the time of the 
controversy over female circumcision, are in close touch with 
him. Government has contemplated the necessity of taking 
powers to close unsatisfactory schools but is unwilling to an- 
tagonize the independents, some of whose schools are valuable. 
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A syllabus of religious instruction for joint use in schools 
has been published. 

A three-day conference for missionaries has been held on the 
teaching of sex hygiene, dealing with both the anthropological 
background and Christian ideals of family life. Definite instruc- 
tion was given and church discipline and its difficulties were 
faced. The Church of Scotland mission, which passed through 
a difficult time three years ago over questions of tribal custom, 
reports rapid progress. Six African ministers were ordained at 
the close of 1935, bringing the total to 14. Parishes have been 
reorganized and special thought has been given to the training 
of evangelists, of whom two have been sent for fuller training 
to the mission’s theological hall at Fort Hare University. The 
Africa Inland Mission reports advance all along the line, having 
opened new stations in the Eldoret area. Translation of the Old 
Testament is in progress. 

The committee appointed in 1935 to examine the cost of 
government and the possibility of lightening taxation has pro- 
posed a revision of tax-collecting methods, which had been 
vigorously criticized by some missionaries. A further commission 
appointed in February to enquire into alleged abuses in collect- 
ing native taxes found that abuses did occur but did not consider 
them very prevalent or grave. Recommendations were made 
with a view to improving methods of tax collection. 

The Rev. J. W. C. Dougall, latterly educational adviser to 
the missions in Kenya and Uganda, has been appointed secretary 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, and takes up 
his duties in London at the new year 1937. Plans for the improve- 
ment and concentration of teacher training were prepared by the 
missions before Mr Dougall left and it is hoped that the govern- 
ment will find extra money for it in 1937. Staffing continues to be 
a grave difficulty. 

A new hospital and dispensary have been built at Mombasa 
for Indian women and children, with substantial help from the 
Indian community. 

TANGANYIKA.—The Tanganyika Missionary Council held 
its first full meeting in July, representatives of ten missions 
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being present. Among other decisions, it was resolved to ask 
that Mr Dougall’s successor in the educational advisership 
should include Tanganyika in his sphere. The size of the 
country makes effective consultation between the missions 
difficult but this meeting marked a step forward in the estab- 
lishment of fellowship in work. The Lutheran missions have 
moved rather further in co-operation, as was evident in the 
conference held shortly before the meeting of the Tanganyika 
Missionary Council, which discussed suggestions passed on 
from that conference. 

A medical committee was planned in connexion with the 
government medical department, to facilitate co-operation 
between the medical missions and the government medical 
service. The Moravian mission has opened a new hospital at 
Sikonge which includes the treatment of leprosy and welfare 
work for women and children. 

Work was opened by the Salvation Army (Tabora), Pente- 
costal missions (Mbeya and Kigoma), the Swedish Glad Tidings 
mission (Nzega) and the Eastern Mennonite mission (Shirati). 
A new central school was opened at Marangu to meet the need 
of the Christian community for more advanced education. The 
Berlin mission is developing its school facilities for girls. 

The Livingstonia mission (Church of Scotland) is gradually 
building up a native ministry; five Africans have recently been 
ordained. The mission has enlarged the leper hospital at 
Unyamwezi. The Church Missionary Society has opened a new 
station in Kibondo, with outschools and evangelistic work. The 
local ruler and her husband are Muslims, but friendly towards 
the missionaries. The Bethel Mission has celebrated the fiftieth 
year of its work in East Africa. The Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa has put up a new dispensary in Masasi, near 
which accommodation is provided for outpatients suffering from 
leprosy; a one-room, ‘hospital’ has also been built to accommo- 
date a European patient and a nurse, a boon in cases of illness 
among the missionary staff. 

NyYASALAND.—Great concern has been felt throughout the 
Protectorate at the very large exodus from Nyasaland of able- 
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bodied men seeking employment elsewhere. More than twenty- 
five per cent have left, in most cases without their wives. A 
large number do not return. The physical and moral results 
are grave. A committee of enquiry appointed by the Governor 
in 1935 reported in 1936, revealing an extremely serious situa- 
tion. Arrangements are being made with neighbouring terri- 
tories regarding restriction and supervision of emigrants from 
Nyasaland and for control of emigration. Other measures are 
being taken, such as agricultural development, and it is hoped 
that these—together with the reservation of all lands (except 
Crown and reserved lands) to be Native Trust lands, controlled 
by the Governor for the use of the Natives, directed by an Order 
in Council in March—will bring relief to the people. 

NORTHERN RuHopgSIA.—The report of the commission 
under the chairmanship of Mr J. Merle Davis, sent out in 
1932 by the International Missionary Council’s department of 
social and industrial research and counsel to investigate the 
needs of the mining areas in Northern Rhodesia, has led 
on to a new co-operative undertaking, the Copper Belt United 
Mission, A scheme for evangelistic, educational and social 
recreational work to be carried on by a team of workers from 
the various missions was drawn up on the field and a committee 
in London carried the matter further. The Church of Scotland 
Foreign Mission, the London Missionary Society and the 
United Society for Christian Literature have each a man in the 
copper belt. The Methodist mission and the South African 
Presbyterians are also collaborating, and negotiations are on 
foot with the South African Baptists. The Bishop of Northern 
Rhodesia is collaborating. The men are sent out by their own 
missions but work as a team in the three mining centres. The work 
of the agent of the United Society for Christian Literature in the 
production and distribution of literature will be closely integrated 
with the programme. African staff salaries and running expenses 
are paid from a common pool to which each mission contri- 
butes. Women’s work will be started in the spring. There re- 
main many details to be worked out, but it is hoped that this 
venture will make a valuable contribution both as an experiment 
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in co-operation and also as an approach to the problem of in- 
dustrialized and uprooted groups of primitive people. The 
mining companies and the government have shown friendly 
interest in the scheme. 

The standing committee of the Advisory Board for Native 
Education has sent in requests for a steady increase in grants 
and prepared the way for definite advance as soon as the new 
director of education arrives. There is evidence of progress in 
the education of girls. Experiments are being made with local 
native education and social welfare boards at Chinsali (rural) and 
Broken Hill (industrial). 

The Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment, which started 
work during 1935 (see our last survey), completed its first 
stage with tours of the displaying unit and exhibitions given in 
Nairobi and Dar-es-Salaam in the spring. An additional grant 
has been made by the Carnegie Corporation of New York which 
will make possible the collection of further evidence for the final 
report. A substantial sum has also been made available through 
the Colonial Office and the East African governments for the 
purpose of producing films on agricultural subjects for the use 
of the governments concerned. In the absence of Mr J. Merle 
Davis, who has left for the Far East to take up other work 
(see p. 95), the concluding stages of the experiment are being 
directed by Mr G. C. Latham, formerly educational director of 
the project. 

PorTUGUESE East Arrica.—Government regulations are 
making the conduct of all but Roman Catholic mission schools 
increasingly difficult and the Swiss mission has had to close a 
considerable number. On the other hand, there has been pro- 
gress in the training of catechists and other workers. 

In Beira the indigenous group of Christians, now formally 
recognized as the Portuguese Christian Evangelical Association, 
under the leadership of the Rev. E. Tapera Ncomo is slowly 
gaining ground. Monsieur Loze will stay for another three years 
in the hope of finding a Portuguese missionary to take over his 
work of supporting and advising the native Christians. 

A new mission has been formed, Misséo Evangélica na Africa 
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Portuguesa, with a consultative council in Lisbon, to work in 
co-operation with the South Africa General Mission, and a 
missionary couple has gone out after study in Portugal to the 
province of Zambesia. 


SoutTH AFRICA 


THE UNION OF SOUTH Arrica.—The Native Bills which had 
been before Parliament for nearly ten years became law in 1936. 
The Representation of Natives Act has abolished the right of 
Natives in the Cape Province to qualify as voters on the common 
electoral roll, substituting the right to elect three Europeans to 
represent them in the House of Assembly and two in the Cape 
Provincial Council. In addition, electoral colleges are to be 
formed in all the provinces for the election of four Europeans as 
senators. These colleges will also elect twelve Natives to serve 
on a newly established Native Representation Council for the 
Union. The abolition of the much-cherished ‘Cape Native 
franchise’ (which had been exercised since 1854) was effected 
in the teeth of unanimous opposition expressed through the 
All-African Convention. The step was also opposed by all the 
English-speaking churches. The Minister of the Interior (the 
Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr) voted against the Bill. 

The South African Native Trust and Land Act of 1936 carries 
further the segregation policy of the Natives’ Land Act of 1913. 
It provides for the establishment of a Trust for the acquisition 
of further areas for native occupation and gives the Trust con- 
siderable powers for the control and welfare of the population in 
native areas. The Native Affairs Administration is undertaking 
land purchase and agricultural development. Natives will be able 
to purchase land in the new areas, although probably most of the 
land will be held by the Trust. 

The passing of these two Acts was celebrated by numerous 
meetings, organized by the government party, which increased 
the resentment amongst the educated Natives against the 
abolition of the Cape Native franchise, and the year closed with 
a great deal of anti-white feeling amongst certain sections of 
the native population, accentuated by Italian action in Abyssinia. 
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Happily, there is another side: the growth of a new interest 
and friendliness towards the Natives among young South 
Africans. There has been a notable increase in the number of 
white South Africans offering for missionary work. 

Early in the year the South African Scout Council announced 
its decision to admit non-Europeans into the Scout movement 
in South Africa, each racial group having its own self-governing 
parallel organization. The Pathfinder movement has now become 
the Pathfinder Scout movement. The Girl Guide Council also 
announced its decision to absorb the Wayfarer movement as a 
branch within the Girl Guide organization. This action has 
resulted in considerable dissension in the Wayfarer movement 
and the matter is still the subject of anxious consideration. 

At a conference of representatives of churches and missionary 
societies on June 24th there was formed the Christian Council 
of South Africa (‘an association of churches and missionary 
societies of South Africa for the extension of the kingdom of 
God’). Twenty-seven churches and missionary societies have 
become affiliated. Committees were set up on education, evan- 
gelism, literature, medical work, native welfare, women’s work 
and youth movements. The first undertaking of the Council was 
to invite Dr Stanley Jones to South Africa; his message was 
much appreciated. The Council will be affiliated to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and will send delegates to the 
meeting at Hangchow. 

Miss Wrong (secretary of the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa) was present at a conference on 
Christian literature, the first of its kind, at which there were 
representatives of most of the missionary societies and several 
African authors. It was proposed that in each language area a 
representative committee should be formed to deal with the 
needs of the area for Christian literature, with a co-ordinating 
central committee of the conveners. In consequence, a conference 
of Bantu authors was held in October, when suggestions were 
made for the encouragement of Bantu writers and the publication 
of their work. 

The literature committee of the Berlin mission in the Trans- 
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vaal has completed the revision of the Bible translations in two 
languages, in addition to a hymn-book and other books. A 
Christian directory for South Africa is being prepared with the 
assistance of the World Dominion movement. 

While there is a growing conviction that justice to the African 
demands increasing care for his spiritual as well as physical 
welfare, the break-up of tribal life, the urbanizing and the in- 
dustrializing of native life call for large-scale planning, and the 
provision of catechists and training of native clergy strain to the 
utmost the financial resources of the churches. A pageant de- 
picting the progress of a century of work by the American Board 
in Amanzimtoti, Natal, was a reminder of the cause for thanks- 
giving for what has been accomplished in South Africa, but 
much remains to do. 

Ten years ago a settlement known as Ekutuleni (House of 
Peacemaking) was started in a squalid native quarter on the 
outskirts of Johannesburg. Its work has developed and a branch 
house named Leseding (House of Light) has been opened in 
another native quarter. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Native Education 
issued its report in September, an important event in native 
education. As noted in our last survey, the Minister of Finance 
iN 1935 promised a substantial grant from the Union’s general 
revenue to the Native Development Account in 1936. Hopes 
that native education would benefit have, however, been dis- 
appointed, the sum of about £225,000 being allotted to develop- 
ment other than education. No further enrolments can there- 
fore be made in any grant-receiving schools, and new regulations 
concerning the size of classes add to the difficulties of missionary 
education. 

The Dutch Reformed Church has opened a native training 
institution at Bethesda, Transvaal. The Fort Hare Native College 
celebrated its twenty-first year in March by laying the founda- 
tion of a new science and medical aid block. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel is building a new training school for 
Natives in the Kimberley diocese. 

The first Bantu Sunday School convention was held under the 
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auspices of the South African National Sunday School Associa- 
tion at Port Elizabeth in December. 

The veteran Rev. John L. Dube was the first African to 
receive an honorary degree (Ph.D.) from the University of South 
Africa. He has been appointed President of the Natal Missionary 
Association, the first African to hold that office. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE.—A special study of the 
Masarwa bushmen having been made by the South Africa 
District Committee of the London Missionary Society, an 
evangelist has been appointed to work among them, and medical 
work is also contemplated. Tshekedi, acting chief of the 
Bamangwato, whose wards or serfs these people are, is anxious 
that they should advance from their primitive condition. Pro- 
clamations of the High Commissioner set up native councils in 
the Protectorate, which in the opinion of the tribal leaders are 
incompatible with the structure of their society, and the chiefs 
have protested against their being implemented. 

SOUTHERN RuHopeEsia.—A memorandum was presented to the 
Governor in April by leaders of the Anglican, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Roman Catholic churches on the subject of native 
education, pointing out that only twenty-five per cent of African 
children have any opportunity of education, and asking for an 
increase in the vote for African education. 

As the standard for a teacher’s qualification rises, a new 
generation of teachers is coming into being, wanting a higher 
standard of life and higher salaries than the old type of poorly 
educated teacher-evangelist. The Church is realizing the need 
for and is endeavouring to provide catechists and evangelists to 
work alongside the teachers in the villages. 

A Native Registration Bill, requiring passes for all Natives 
visiting or working in towns, and a Sedition Bill, providing for 
the suppression of seditious utterances, newspapers, books, 
pictures and gramophone records, were passed by the legis- 
lature and occasioned considerable comment from friends of 
the Natives, not only in Africa. 

MANDATED TERRITORY OF SOUTH-WesT AFrica.—The Finnish 
mission in Ovamboland has been concerned over government 
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regulations passed in 1935 affecting education. These prescribe 
that no school may be within five miles of another school, that 
school buildings must be of brick, that every teacher must have 
a teacher’s diploma, and that Afrikaans must be taught in every 
school. About three thousand children are affected, being in 
schools which do not conform to one or another of the regula- 
tions. Since the schools do not draw any government grant, the 
Finnish mission resents the application of the regulations. 


GENERAL 


The course of the Abyssinian war was followed closely by 
Africans all over the continent: a company of Zulu warriors 
and a group of Bantu students alike desired to offer for service 
in Abyssinia. A Frenchman writes of the war that ‘tous les noirs 
la suivent avec passion’ and an Englishman that Africans were 
watching to see ‘whether the Church will use its influence to 
secure that the black man has a fair deal.’ The results of that 
invasion and conquest are likely to be far-reaching. 

Bishop Johnston of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on 
whose shoulders lay responsibility for supervision of all the work 
of that Church from Liberia to the Cape, resigned this year and 
was succeeded by the Rev. J. M. Springer, ex-president of the 
Congo Protestant Council. 

Two African tours were undertaken during 1936: by Miss 
Margaret Wrong, on behalf of the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, and by Mr J. H. Reisner on 
behalf of the Agricultural Missions Foundation and the Rural 
Missions Co-operating Committee. The former visited Central 
and South Africa; Mr Reisner in addition toured in West and 
East Africa. 

Such extensive tours as the above are made possible within 
the course of six or eight months by the increasing use of the 
motor-car and the aeroplane. Air lines north and south are no 
new thing; the weekly service between Khartum and Kano 
opened in February makes east and west communication easy. 
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MADAGASCAR 


OUR last survey spoke of the steady construction of motor 

roads in the island. This continues to bring additional 
opportunities to all missions; formerly isolated districts are now 
within reasonable distance of larger Christian centres, but it is 
difficult with a stationary staff to provide for the wider oppor- 
tunities of reaching non-Christians. The Paris mission still 
remains understaffed. The synod of the Anglican Church has 
appointed a committee to administer funds for maintaining a 
priest to serve Anglican groups in the larger towns far from a 
church of their own communion and willing to bear a share of 
his salary. 

_ The government has made the Paris mission’s leprosy hospital 
at Manankanaly a centre for study of the disease; also, as a step 
in the development of the treatment of leprosy, has ordered the 
closing of all leprosaria which are without a resident qualified 
European. The London Missionary Society has sent a trained 
nurse to the leper colony at Fianarantsoa. 

The same society speaks of the high standard of Malagasy 
Christian leadership and the good work being turned out by the 
press in Tananarivo, including in 1936 a Bible dictionary, the 
joint work of a Malagasy pastor and a missionary. 

A member of the Society of Friends writes of the marked 
increase for more than a year past in the number of those attend- 
ing church and schools, in the Ankaratra district, amounting in 
one area almost to ‘a minor mass movement.’ 

The Paris mission is reorganizing and decentralizing its 
educational work. 

The Lutheran missions (Norwegian and American Norwegian) 
have a larger work in the island than the combined work of all 
the other non-Roman missions, and report steady progress. 

The devaluation of the franc which occurred in October, 
while causing a considerable financial saving to the missions 
of countries already off the gold standard, was partly offset by 
the consequent rise in prices. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


HE old conflict between Church and State exists to-day 
in a number of the Latin American republics. The spirit 
of the age demands state control of the education of its citizens, 
which in effect means a secular education. Those who hold that 
the phrase ‘secular education’ contains a contradiction in terms, 
and that the Sunday school and other extra-curricular means 
of giving Christian teaching can never really make up for its 
exclusion from the day school, must perforce find themselves in 
opposition to the State’s educational policy. A further require- 
ment—that the Church must have an indigenous ministry— 
may cause temporary difficulty but does not involve the breaking 
of a principle. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds firmly by the principle 
that ‘secular education’ is no education. Speaking generally, 
the evangelical churches are less averse to substitute for Christian 
teaching in the day schools the teaching which can be given in 
Sunday schools, daily vacation Bible schools and voluntary 
Bible classes for youth. 

The process of secularization of the State has gone furthest 
in Mexico. The attention of the government continues to be 
directed to improving the well-being of the people, physically 
and mentally. An increasing budget for public health, for educa- 
tion (especially for rural schools), for agriculture and irrigation, 
coupled with a decreasing budget for the army, is evidence of 
this; further, encouragement is being given to physical culture 
and to a campaign against alcoholism, and a federal system of 
social insurance has been introduced. A workers’ university has 
been opened, and university enrolments have greatly increased 
in the academic year 1936-37. Care for the spiritual needs of the 
people, however, as we observed in our last survey, does not 
appeal to the government, although anti-religious campaigns 
have now been officially discouraged and the re-opening of 
large numbers of churches, closed by over-zealous local officials 
without federal authorization, has been sanctioned. The cynical 
remark has been attributed to a government official that ‘it does 
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not matter to us how many churches are open, so long as the 
school benches are full’—a reference to the non-religious (in 
many cases strongly anti-religious) character of the government 
schools. 

There is no restriction, however, on the distribution of 
Christian literature, and the sale of religious books is steadily 
increasing. A bi-monthly magazine, to deal with religious and 
scientific questions from the Christian position, is being launched 
with initial financial help from the (British) United Society for 
Christian Literature. 

The law of 1934, that all primary, secondary and normal 
education should be socialistic, still holds. In no school may 
there be religious teaching and in several states an effort has 
been made to ensure that all education shall be atheistic. Some 
evangelical schools have closed, others are being carried on in 
the belief that the Christian atmosphere which can be main- 
tained in a school even where religious teaching is banned is 
well worth retaining. 

The dislike of foreign influence in Mexican affairs does not 
diminish, nor is it likely to do so; hence indigenous ministers 
and educationists able to take leading positions are the more 
necessary. The place of the foreign missionary becomes more 
and more that of an adviser, and the work of education for 
Christian service is therefore entering on a new phase. Union 
Theological Seminary, in Mexico City, which has up to now 
concentrated on the training of ministers, is now developing 
intensive training of lay workers all over the country through 
schools lasting six weeks, served by itinerant teachers. 

Other South American republics show a tendency to follow 
Mexico’s lead. There has been a good deal of political unrest in 
BRAZIL since the adoption of the new constitution in 1934. 
There is no right of free speech and rights of property have 
been curtailed. There is a great increase of popular interest in 
education together with a tightening control over education by 
the government. The future of evangelical schools is uncertain. 
In two northern states evangelical teaching has heen permitted 
in the schools. The Evangelical Church is making rapid progress, 
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especially in the north, and a successful congress of the Confedera- 
tion of Evangelical Churches was held in June. Baptist missionary 
work has been extended among the Indians in Amazonas state. 

In Ecuapor a project for nationalizing the clergy, following 
the example of Mexico, has already been before Congress and 
is a possibility to be faced. 

The government of CoLomsia has steadily advanced along 
the path towards separation of Church and State. Three articles 
of the constitution were deleted during the year: namely, Article 
38, which declared Roman Catholicism to be the religion of the 
country; Article 41, which provided that public instruction should 
be organized and directed in agreement with the Roman Catholic 
religion; and Article 55, which exempted from taxation buildings 
for worship, seminaries and episcopal houses. The complete 
new constitution was later published and guarantees freedom of 
conscience and worship and gives the State power of inspection 
of all educational institutions. 

The longest and best known Latin American dictatorship 
came to an end with the death of General Gomez, dictator of 
VENEZUELA, at the close of 1935. Many who had lived in exile 
in more liberal countries have been returning to Venezuela, 
and the new ruler has been giving attention to problems o. 
agriculture, new industries, unemployment and village education. 
Evangelical Christianity is not strong in this country and it is 
uncertain what the future holds. 

The Chaco war between Boxivia and Paracuay officially 
ceased with the signing of the peace agreement in January, 
later ratified by both governments and followed by repatriation 
of prisoners and resumption of diplomatic relations. In each 
country the cessation of war was marked by political revolution 
and the adoption of a new government—in Bolivia a government 
of the left, in Paraguay of the right, both totalitarian in type. 
The South American Missionary Society has resumed work in 
the war area and contemplates starting evangelism among an 
unreached tribe of Indians, the Chamacocos. Also, at the request 
of the Bolivian government, a Methodist missionary and his 
wife have started a rural centre of church, school and agricultural 
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development among the Indian tribes. The New Testament 
translation into Kechua is being widely used among the Indians 
of Bolivia and southern Peru. 

The future of evangelical Christianity in Paraguay cannot 
be foreseen. The government may follow the Mexican line in 
regard to religion. At present, however, the situation is satis- 
factory as regards religious freedom. 

In ARGENTINA two new stations have been opened among 
Argentinian Indians by the South American Missionary 
Society, and new work is planned among the Mapuche Indians 
(Araucanians) of CHILE. The year 1936 marked the centenary 
of evangelical missions in Latin America (except for the Moravian 
Church in Guiana and the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
work in Buenos Aires), begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Buenos Aires in 1836. 

Not everywhere, nor in all their work, do the evangelical 
churches face difficulties and obstruction. Notably in Urucuay, 
where an evangelistic campaign was held in April, conducted by 
the Baptist, Methodist and Waldensian churches, the govern- 
ment instructed local officials to give all facilities for the use of 
halls and so on in the three dozen towns visited. 

A feature of many of the evangelical churches is the emphasis 
laid on social work. At the fourth South American congress 
of Methodist churches, held at Buenos Aires in February and 
attended by delegates from Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay, the preaching and practice of what has been called the 
‘social gospel’ was strongly advocated. An interest in the social 
message of Christianity is reported as particularly typical of the 
American Presbyterian Church in Chile, which publishes a 
monthly magazine, Mundo Ideal, expressive of that message. 
The training and status of the ministry remain weak spots in 
the evangelical churches. 

Another feature is the leading part youth is taking. In 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Peru practically all the 
churches have strong youth groups. Several of these publish 
a magazine, as for example La Idea, produced by the young 


evangelicals of Buenos Aires and Montevideo, and the monthly 
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Accion issued by a similar group in Lima. These youth groups 
are in general impatient of denominational barriers and hold 
idealist views as regards pacifism and social reform. The individu- 
alist mentality said to be typical of South Americans is not a 
characteristic of the coming generation. 

La Nueva Democracia (the Spanish monthly published in 
New York by the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America) 
has adopted the plan of sending out simple material for Christians 
young in the faith, which is being widely used and appreciated. 
The first units of a course of interdenominational graded Sunday- 
school lessons in Spanish have also been issued by the above 
Committee. The course is being used widely in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, less widely in Mexico and Chile. An excellent 
series of books covering a wide range—devotional, biographical, 
cultural, religious and so on—is being published by an evan- 
gelical committee in Brazil. 

Latin America has not been without its martyrs. With deep 
sorrow a search-party in April came upon almost conclusive 
evidence of the death of three young pioneer missionaries of the 
Unevangelized Fields Mission on the Upper Xingu (a tributary 
of the Amazon). When they set out early in 1935 to open up 
work, if possible, among the Kayapo Indians, known to be 
fiercely antagonistic to the white man, they had faced the possi- 
bility of the martyrdom which they suffered. 

Professor Baez Camargo, secretary of the Confederagao 
Evangélica do Brasil (the Brazilian organization member of the 
International Missionary Council), attended the meeting of the 
Ad Interim committee of the Council held near London in June. 

The Evangelical Church of Guatemala has been constituted 
as a union of the Presbyterian Church in GuaTEMALA and the 
five districts of the Central American Mission. 

Tue Guranas.—British, Dutch and French Guiana, though 
geographically part of South America, cannot be classed as 
‘Latin America.’ Mention may be made here, however, of the 
work of the United Methodist Church (American) among the 
East Indian population, who are showing a new interest in 
the Hindi services; of the Anglican Church’s work among the 
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aborigines; of the Moravians in Surinam (Dutch Guiana); and 
of the Presbyterian Church of Canada among the Indians of 
British Guiana. No outstanding developments have occurred 
during the year, 

Inter-state relations are becoming more popular than in 
recent years; a Pan-American conference on labour was held at 
Santiago during the year and the Inter-American Conference for 
the Consolidation of Peace met in Buenos Aires on December st, 
too late for report in this survey. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


‘THE aeroplane and the radio are beginning to take from the 

Pacific islands the remoteness and isolation which were 
at once their charm and their disadvantage. With each new air 
route fresh islands become ports of call, the tourist and the 
trader come in ever greater numbers. Already the Sunday cinema 
in the Fiji Islands and excessive addiction to cricket in the Cook 
Islands are raising new problems for the churches. The immense 
area and the variety of the questions which should, ideally, be 
dealt with by the Church as a whole make such united consulta- 
tion almost impossible. The National Missionary Council of 
Australia, through its chairman, the Rev. J. W. Burton, appealed 
to the Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary 
Council in June for a closer study by the Council of the questions 
peculiar to the area, and one of the five regional commissions 
preparing for the missionary conference to be held in April 
1937 in Australia is considering the problems of missionary 
work in the Pacific. 

Samoa (Mandated Territory).—The political troubles in 
Western Samoa of the last several years have now, it is hoped, 
become a thing of the past. A New Zealand government delegation 
visited the territory during the year, to endeavour to remove 
misunderstandings and causes of grievance. The outcome was that 
the proscription of the Mau (native organization) has been revoked; 
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various outstanding unpaid taxes have been remitted, extension 
of educational and medical services have been promised, and 
an undertaking given that the Chinese and negro labourers 
brought to the islands after the war will be repatriated by degrees. 
The Christian community which was not unaffected by the 
prevailing unrest will benefit by the period of peace which it is 
hoped has been initiated. 

The London mission makes, special mention of progress 
in girls’ education, including training in infant welfare during 
1936. 

Fij1 IsLanps.—The islands were swept in January by a 
hurricane which, together with an accompanying tidal wave, 
did great damage to the fruit plantations and to buildings. 
A number of animals were drowned but there was no loss of 
human life. The fruit trees cannot recover for a few years and 
a lean period lies immediately ahead. 

A new constitution adopted in July provides for sixteen 
official and fifteen non-official members of the Legislative 
Council; of the non-official places five each are reserved to the 
European, Fijian and Indian communities; and of the five, three 
are elected and two nominated. 

Mr C. F. Andrews, who visited the islands in the summer, 
speaks of the advance of the Indian community in industry and 
education, and the almost complete disappearance of the moral 
evils common under the former indenture system. Others speak 
of the great improvement in physique and mental power of the 
Fijians. Government primary education is being extended, 
but there is still a wide field for missions in providing vocational 
and girls’ education. St Paul’s Chinese School, Suva, has had to 
close for lack of funds. It was opened in 1927 at the request 
of the Chinese community, which, as well as the missions in 
Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain which helped to 
finance the school, have suffered from economic causes. 

Missionary writers deplore the attraction of secular amuse- 
ments on Sundays. Christianity is not making much headway 
among the Indians, but a race of Fijian Christians capable of 
spiritual leadership is growing. 
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New Hesripes.—Two hurricanes which struck the islands 
in December 1935 and January 1936 greatly damaged buildings 
and destroyed crops. No lives were lost but scarcity of food was 
probably a factor in the incidence of a double epidemic of 
dysentery and influenza which followed. The John G. Paton 
mission has sent a missionary and his wife to South-West Bay, 
on the west coast of Malekula, an island where cannibalism still 
exists and where a native teacher was recently killed. The mission 
regrets the recent arrival on Tanna of a French Roman Catholic 
priest and a Seventh-Day Adventist, both of whom cause con- 
fusion among the Christians by telling them the Gospel has been 
incorrectly preached to them up till now. 

The Paris mission in the LoyaLty and Society IsLaNps and 
in New Ca.eponia has suffered, as elsewhere in its work, from 
lack of missionaries. The death has occurred, also, of the senior 
missionary, M. Octave Moreau, a man of great experience. 
The missionaries have also had to contend with epidemics and 
with the results of a long drought in 1935. The centenary of the 
translation of the Bible into Tahitien has been marked with 
joy and gratitude. 

The Bishop of Melanesia has been able to reopen the leper 
colony of Quaibaita on Mala, SoLomon IsLanps, which will serve 
the whole group. 

New Guinea (Mandated Territory).—The Neuendettelsau 
mission has celebrated the fiftieth year of the foundation of its 
first station at Simhang, in 1886, in what was then Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland. The mission now numbers nearly eighty men and 
women on active service. 

In view of the unsettled state of the country inland and the 
entry of both mining prospectors and missions, orders have been 
issued that natives from other parts of the territory may not 
remain in the Mount Hagen district unless under direct super- 
vision of a white man. This is a serious blow for the work of the 
Neuendettelsau mission, since this area is a missionary field of 
the native church at the coast, with the help of only two or three 
white missionaries. A considerable number of evangelists may 
have to be withdrawn. The matter has been taken up with the 
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government by the mission on the spot and by the National - 
Missionary Council of Australia. 

A rise in the market price of copra in Europe has improved 
the economic condition of the people, which it is hoped will 
continue, as they have passed through a period of low prices and 
consequent poverty. New gold fields continue to bring in the 
prospector with his demand for native labour—a great source 
of anxiety for missionaries. Another source of anxiety is an 
amendment to the marriage ordinance passed by the Legislative 
Council of the Territory in February which excludes natives 
from the provisions of the existing marriage ordinance, the 
result being that the only valid marriage is one performed 
according to native custom. The amendment was opposed in 
the Legislative Council by the Crown Law Officer, on the grounds 
that it would handicap efforts aimed at the social progress of the 
native, an opinion shared by the missionary body. This matter 
also is being considered by the National Missionary Council of 
Australia. 

The Melanesian mission reports rapid development in the 
newly entered district in the south-west of New Britain; the 
Melanesian Brotherhood (now numbering 120) takes a full 
share in this work. 

New GuvuINnEA (Papua).—The missions working in Papua 
are pushing on with pioneer evangelism among the little-known 
people of the interior. The Australian Board of Missions has a 
chain of Christian communities in the mountains behind Dogura; 
the Melanesian mission is planning work in a part of the new great 
field in the interior; the group at Kwato who continue Mr Abel’s 
work have settled Kwato-trained Papuan Christian leaders far 
inland to strengthen the hands of several recently converted chiefs. 
The London mission is unable at present to send workers into 
the interior, in view of still unoccupied districts which have a 
first claim. This mission reports the completion of a new trans- 
lation of the New Testament, into Mailu, and progress in the 
building of village churches. 

The cathedral at Dogura, which has been mentioned in 
previous surveys, is gradually rising, but the Australian Board 
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of Missions has suffered the loss by fire of St Aidan’s College 
at Divari; the staff and students have been temporarily removed 
to Imiragu. 

AUSTRALIA.—The government has appointed an anthro- 
pologist familiar with the customs of the aborigines, in place 
of the police patrol, in the south-west district of the Northern 
Territory. He will have magisterial powers in regard to all but 
serious cases. In addition, a new policy which recognizes three 
groups of the aborigines has been adopted. For the detribalized, 
living near towns, a system of education on western lines is 
devised; for the tribes living near white settlements and those 
not in touch with white civilization inviolable reserves will 
respectively be appointed or conserved. Missions continue their 
work among these people who now number but 76,000 (including 
22,000 of mixed race), having decreased from an estimated 
250,000. A new mission has been opened among the aborigines 
in the Kimberley province of Western Australia. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Almost the first step taken by the 
new Commonwealth assembly in December 1935 was to pass a 
national defence Act providing, among other things, for the 
compulsory military training of students and of school children 
from the age of ten years—a great blow to those who have 
Christian education at heart. 

Less striking, less published abroad, but surely not less far- 
reaching, are the leadership training schools directed by the 
United Evangelical Church and held for periods varying from five 
days to a month. In connexion with the schools a campaign has 
been instituted by Filipino Christians and missionaries to give 
a copy of the New Testament to anyone not possessing one 
(and it is estimated that this includes eight million out of the 
population of thirteen million), on condition that the recipient 
promises to read a chapter daily. Wide interest in Bible study 
and growth of the daily vacation Bible school movement are 
reported, and Dr Laubach’s method of teaching reading is 
being widely followed; a member of the staff of the National 
Christian Council has given much time to demonstrating the 
method. 
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The commission on evangelism of the National Christian 
Council, in co-operation with the United Evangelical Church 
and other churches, has planned a simultaneous campaign of 
evangelism from November to the end of February 1937, 
preceded by seven weeks of preparation—the value of which as 
experienced in India a year ago has greatly impressed the Filipino 
churches. It is intended to make the whole period of 1936 to 
1940 a time of special evangelistic effort, of which the above- 
mentioned preparatory period and campaign are the first stages. 
The hymnal used in common all over the islands is being pub- 
lished in a variety of dialects. 

The Director of Commerce has appointed, as his honorary 
deputy on agricultural co-operation, the secretary of the National 
Christian Council, Rev. E. K. Higdon, in view of his work for the 
small farmers’ welfare. This ensures official support for the pro- 
motion of co-operative societies among the farmers. 

In some islands of the group there is a steady penetration 
of Japanese. In Davao about 15,000 Japanese have settled, 
bought lands and made roads. A large proportion—estimated 
at two-fifths—of the retail trade is controlled by Japanese and 
the situation causes some uneasiness. 

About the worst recorded typhoon to strike the islands was 
that of October 9th to 11th. About 550 killed and over one 
thousand missing have been reported. 





THE JEWS 


REFUGEE PROBLEMS.—On December 27th, 1935, Mr James 

S. Macdonald, High Commissioner for Refugees (Jewish 
and others) from Germany, in tendering his resignation to the 
secretary-general of the League of Nations, accompanied it by 
a report of the conditions in Germany in regard to ‘non-Aryans’ 
and of the effects of these conditions in creating refugees. Mr 
Macdonald expressed his conviction, after two years of office, 
that ‘conditions in Germany which create refugees have de- 
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veloped so catastrophically that a reconsideration by the League 
of Nations of the entire situation is essential,’ and added that 
efforts must be made to remove or mitigate the causes which 
create refugees. 

The matter was referred to the Assembly of the League 
to be dealt with at its meeting in September 1936, and in the 
meantime Sir Neill Malcolm was appointed temporary High 
Commissioner. The appointment was confirmed by the Assembly 
until the end of 1938. His office includes the preparatory work 
for an inter-governmental conference to decide on a system 
of legal protection for refugees from Germany, consultations 
with governments in regard to employment and homes for them, 
and close co-operation with the private organizations dealing 
with refugee problems. 

In Great Britain an interdenominational committee under the 
chairmanship of the Bishop of Chichester has set out to raise a 
fund of {50,000 to help Christian ‘non-Aryan’ refugees; part 
of the funds already received have been used to settle a small 
number in South America. Other national appeals are being 
allocated through an international office in Geneva to the various 
agencies administering relief. An appeal in America, under the 
chairmanship of the late Dr Parkes Cadman, was launched with 
the object of securing $400,000. 

A council for German Jewry has been formed to aid the 
emigration of Jews from Germany in such numbers as may be 
feasible (the number at present in view is from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand annually). The leaders of the movement in Great 
Britain and the United States estimate that a sum of £3,000,000 
will be needed, of which one-third should be raised within the 
British Empire and two-thirds in the United States. 

The Soviet government agreed to receive in 1936 one 
thousand non-Russian Jewish families and individual settlers in 
the Jewish autonomous territory in Biro-Bidjan (eastern Siberia), 
and the German Hilfsverein der Fuden is helping some three 
hundred Jews to emigrate to South American countries every 
month. 


ANTI-SEMITISM.—In the meanwhile, anti-Semitism tends to 
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increase in certain parts of Europe and America, but does not 
remain unchallenged. A meeting of representative church 
leaders from the Russian Orthodox and the Protestant churches 
was held in Warsaw in April to consider the responsibility of 
the Church in the face of increasing anti-Semitism in Poland, 
for which there seems no permanent solution other than emigra- 
tion. In Belgium active pro-Jewish propaganda is being carried 
on by the Roman Catholic ‘Pro-Israel’ committee. In Great 
Britain the attention of Parliament has been directed to provo- 
cative attacks on Jews in the east of London, and measures are 
being adopted to put an end to such activities. 

THE JEW IN THE WorLD.—The Arab-Jew conflict in Pales- 
tine which broke out during the summer is dealt with under the 
Near East section of this survey (pp. 48-50). 

The first world Jewish congress was held in Geneva in 
August. Resolutions were adopted regarding future policy and 
organization, including the setting up of a secretariat to further 
research on Jewish problems, to be responsible for counter- 
propaganda to anti-Jewish agitation and to negotiate with 
governments and the League of Nations on Jewish questions, 
including minority rights, the Palestine mandate and immigration 
restrictions. 

A united Jewish religious council, representing all sects, 
has been established in Jerusalem. 

In October the foundations of the new Rothschild Hadassah 
University hospital were laid on Mount Scopus, overlooking 
Jerusalem, to provide better accommodation for the Hadassah 
medical organization and the medical school of the Hebrew 
university. 

Jewish organizations in the United States, Great Britain and 
France, which have hitherto been helping the Falashas of 
Abyssinia, have been warned by Israel, official organ of Italian 
Jewry, that henceforth all activities in behalf of the Falashas 
must be the exclusive task of Italian Jews, in co-operation with 
the Italian government. These are laying extensive plans for 
the cultural, spiritual and economic care of the Abyssinian 
Jews. 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW.—lIn the early stages 
of the Italo-Abyssinian war, the European members of the 
Church Missions to Jews were able to carry on their work, 
though in a restricted area, but later they were advised to leave 
the country; the work, which has existed for the last fifty years, 
is now in the care of native Christians. To what extent it will be 
affected by the regulations mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph remains to be seen. 

An appeal for funds for the English mission college in Cairo, 
supported by H.E. the High Commissioner, met with a warm 
response, and the funds raised will provide the required new 
buildings. 

In Palestine, owing to the prolonged disturbances, the 
societies working among the Jews have been carrying on under 
considerable difficulties. The Church Missions to Jews sent a 
commission early in the year, to inspect the stations occupied by 
its workers in Palestine, Iran and Egypt, and to report upon the 
present and future needs and opportunities presented in those 
areas for work amongst Jews, with special reference to closer 
co-operation with the Anglican bishops and to any changes in 
general policy of the society. The members of the commission 
in their report made a number of recommendations in regard to 
the training of missionaries, education, medical work and the 
need for additional clergy in Jaffa and in Jerusalem. They also 
stressed the importance of maintaining fellowship with the 

‘Church in the diocese. 

It has been pointed out that of the Jews now entering Pales- 
tine many have little religious faith, some are atheists. A number 
are highly educated and cultured men and women. The pre- 
sentation of Christianity to these newcomers needs great 
wisdom and the most careful preparation on the part of the 
missionaries. A new centre has been opened in Haifa. 

At a conference of the Hebrew Christian Alliance of Palestine 
and the Near East, held in Haifa in April, the decision was taken 
to sever connexion with the International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance, (For discussion of the proposals for a Hebrew Christian 
Church, see Herr Kosmala’s article, pp. 107-18.) 
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The society named Hebrew Christian Testimony to Israel 
reports the opening of new centres among the Jews of Morocco 
at Mogador, where there is a Jewish population of over ten 
thousand, and in neighbouring towns where no Christian work 
exists. 

The British and European sections of the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews met in 
Holland at the end of April as the guests of the Federation of 
Jewish missionary societies in the Netherlands.! It was agreed 
to hold an enlarged meeting of the International Committee 
during the summer of 1937, in Vienna. Sub-committees were 
appointed to assist Dr Hoffmann (the director) in the prepara- 
tory work for the meeting and to make provision for the adequate 
treatment of the subject of anti-Semitism, either in connexion 
with the conference in 1937 on Church, Community and State, 
or independently. 

The Berlin Missionary Society, whose work was reported to 
be closed, announces that it has received permission from the 
government to carry on and reports widespread interest and 
support from German friends. 

The Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum, which moved at 
the end of the year into its new home in the Swedish mission 
house in Vienna, has just completed fifty years of work. This co- 
operation between the Swedish Jewish missionary society, the 
British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Jews and the Delitzschianum is working effectively. In addition 
to training missionaries, public lectures have been arranged 
dealing with Jewish problems in the light of Christian faith and 
knowledge and a Hebrew club has been instituted, attended by 
Jews, Hebrew Christians and Christians of other nationalities, 
in order to learn Hebrew. A summer school was held during the 
year at the Swedish mission’s country house at Weidling. 

The mission of the Church of Scotland in Budapest reports 
the baptism of several groups of Jews and Jewesses, in one case 
that of a whole family. There is a considerable increase in the 


1 This federation has been formed by the three Dutch missionary societies working 
among Jews and the Hebrew Christian Alliance in the Netherlands. 
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numbers of pupils in the mission schools and a woman has 
been appointed to visit Jewish homes and develop activities 
among the younger women. The Norwegian Israel Mission, 
which also has work among Jews in Budapest and in Galatz, 
Rumania, has found a great increase of interest in both cities 
in the Gospel message. Support in Norway has increased con- 
siderably, out of sympathy with an oppressed people. 

An experiment in fellowship has been started by the minister 
of a Free Church in a new Jewish neighbourhood in the east 
of London: a series of monthly lectures is being given through- 
out the winter by Jews and Christians alternately. The meetings 
have induced a frank interchange of opinions and will, it is 
hoped, lead to better mutual understanding. 

At a meeting of ministers and laymen of various denomina- 
tions held in Chicago at the end of May, a committee was 
appointed whose functions include the organization of local 
conferences of clergy and ministers working in a predominantly 
Jewish area, the promotion of a special study of Jewish ques- 
tions, and the encouragement through individual churches of a 
concrete parochial approach to the Jews. Similar meetings have 
been held, or are contemplated, in Canada, Great Britain and 
Switzerland. 

The death occurred in November of Sir Leon Levison, first 
president of the International Hebrew Christian Alliance. 

_ Dr Hoffmann spent the first few months of the year in 
Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, returning to New 

York in May. His engagements in North America included a 
ten days’ visit to Canada in November, to carry out a programme 
of work arranged by the Jewish missionary society of the Church 
of England in Canada. 

As we go to press we learn that Dr Hoffmann has been 
appointed an assistant secretary of the American Presbyterian 
Mission (PN), in charge of Jewish evangelization. This will 
involve some readjustment of his work as director of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 
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THE SENDING COUNTRIES 


‘THE year has passed under the shadow of war in Abyssinia 

and in Spain, and of general rearmament. ‘Those who 
have cried that the Church should give a lead at this moment 
may ... be reminded that the Church ... has already given 
a lead; it has spoken, and it is they who have forgotten,’ wrote 
the Editor of Goodwill in April. The response of leaders of the 
Church in Europe to a suggestion from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that they should address their members at the new 
year on the subject of peace, was widespread, unanimous and 
emphatic. But the lead has not been followed, and apprehension 
of approaching war is felt everywhere. 

Perhaps nothing can better dispel such fear than calmly 
and resolutely to plan and work for some future event which 
predicates a state of peace. And such planning has been a 
feature of the churches in 1936. Preparatory study for the two 
great ecumenical gatherings to meet in Oxford and in Edinburgh 
in 1937—dealing respectively with the Life and Work, and with 
the Faith and Order of the Church—has been steadily carried 
on. The same is true of preparatory work for the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 1938 and of the world 
conference of Christian youth which is planned for 1939. 

The International Missionary Council meeting, it will be 
remembered, was agreed upon by the committee of the Council 
at Northfield in 1935, and partly in preparation for it the Rev. 
W. Paton (a secretary of the Council and one of the editors of 
this Review) visited the countries of the Far and Near East last 
winter. At a meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the Council 
held near London in June it was agreed that the meeting should 
be held in Hangchow in the autumn of 1938. Information re- 
garding preparations in train for the meeting will be found in 
the supplement, Quarterly Notes, to this issue. 

A department of statistical survey in connexion with the 
International Missionary Council was set up in January 1936 
with headquarters in New York, to make a statistical study of 
missions and the younger churches. The research group of the 
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Council has produced a second monograph in the series Occa- 
sional Studies of the World Mission of Christianity, written by 
Dr J. T. Addison and dealing with the methods of medieval 
missions. Information about the Bantu Educational Kinema 
Experiment will be found under the section on Africa (p. 71). 
Research studies in the economic foundations of the Church, 
in preparation for the Hangchow meeting, are being made in 
the Far East by Mr Merle Davis, director of the Council’s 
department of social and industrial research and counsel. 

The Archbishop of York (Dr Temple) has consented to be a 
vice-chairman of the Council in place of the Bishop of Salisbury 
(Dr Donaldson) who died at the close of 1935. 

On several occasions in 1936 man’s memory was carried back 
into the past: as when the quatercentenary of the publication of 
Calvin’s ‘Institutes,’ which ushered in the Reformation, was 
celebrated in Geneva in June; and when the quatercentenary of 
the execution of the great translator of the Bible, William 
Tyndale, near Brussels was remembered in Vilvorde and in 
London in October; and when yet another quatercentenary, 
that of Menno Simon’s leaving the Roman Catholic Church, 
was celebrated by the Mennonite world congress at Amsterdam 
in June. With roots less deeply dug into the past, the Anglican 
Church in Australia, in the presence among others of indigenous 
bishops from Tokyo and Lahore, commemorated the centenary 
of the episcopate of Bishop Broughton; the World’s Sunday 
School Association held its twelfth convention at Oslo; the 
Student Volunteer Movement held its twelfth quadrennial 
convention at Indianapolis. The executive committees of the 
world organizations of both the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
met during the year (in Germany and in Ceylon respectively), 
looking towards the youth conference of 1939. 

Among deeds of mercy undertaken during the year were: 
the international church committee set up in January to help 
refugees, ‘non-Aryans’ from Germany principally, by supply- 
ing immediate first-aid and planning for employment and 
settlement in other countries; and the Red Cross units which 
worked in Abyssinia (and suffered heavily from bombing) and, 
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later in the year, in Spain, bringing help to the wounded, to 
women and children and to civil prisoners of war. 

The financial situation of missions shows a tendency to 
improve in some countries, as for example Denmark and Fin- 
land. Both countries are now asking for young missionary re- 
cruits, and Finland has reopened a women’s missionary training 
school which had remained closed for nine years. The Nor- 
wegian missions believe an upward trend is beginning, and are 
welcoming a revival of missionary interest and offers of service 
from students. The Paris mission is still in financial straits and 
unable to provide the missionaries really needed to conserve 
the work. In the United States the mission boards are still 
cramped for funds and unable to fill posts abroad. In Great 
Britain an upward tendency is not yet apparent, with the ex- 
ception of the Methodist and the China Inland missions. The 
Arthington Bequest, which during a generation has distributed 
over one million pounds, bequeathed to missions by Robert 
Arthington of Leeds in 1900, was wound up in July. 

In Germany in spite of difficulties it has been a year when, 
definite milestones in the history of missionary societies having 
been reached, the natural pause and backward look has been 
a source of thanksgiving and of new courage for the future. The 
Leipzig, the Norddeutsche (Bremen) and the Gossner missions 
have all celebrated their centenaries, the Bethel and the Neuen- 
dettelsau missions their jubilees (the latter as far as its New 
Guinea work is concerned). In addition, the deaconess training 
home at Kaiserswerth has accomplished a century of work. 
The Evangelische Muhammedaner-Mission (formerly called the 
Sudan-Pionier-Mission), which is supported on both sides of 
the German-Swiss frontier, has entered into an agreement to 
amalgamate with the Basel mission, a process which will take 
two or three years to complete. A writer in our issue for October 
1936 (q.v.) described the present situation of German evangelical 
missions as being one of a threefold menace: lack of money, 
public opinion against sending money out of the country, neo- 
paganism even in the Church. Missionary giving is, however, 
beginning to increase and difficulties have but strengthened 
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faith and prayer. As regards the financial help extended to 
German missions, mentioned last year, the fund formed in 
Germany has been invested in real estate, thus accumulating 
interest until foreign exchange regulations permit its transfer. 

Two church union projects have been moving towards 
accomplishment during the year: that of the Methodist Epis- 
copal, Methodist Episcopal (South) and Methodist Protestant 
churches in the United States, and that of two wings of the 
Reformed Church in France. 

In a line with the forward movements of evangelism in the 
Far East, the churches in Great Britain and North America 
have given much thought to the task of evangelism. In the 
former, there have been united meetings of representatives of 
missions and church leaders, but it has been left to each com- 
munion to work quietly along its own lines. In the United States 
a preaching mission was conducted in the autumn in twenty- 
five cities, by a team which included missionaries and a few 
Christian leaders from other countries, to win support for the 
Church at home and abroad. The response has been great. A 
score or two of week-end conferences are also being held during 
the present winter, at which mission board secretaries meet 
church leaders to discuss problems of the younger churches 
' and how the American churches can best help them. 

Dr Toyohiko Kagawa spent six months in the United 
States and a month in Canada from December 1935 to July 1936 
travelling widely and arousing great interest in his plans for 
Christian co-operative societies. Two Chinese Christian women 
have been carrying on intensive evangelistic work during the 
year among the oriental churches on the Pacific coast. 

The Bible Societies go from strength to strength; each 
year new languages are added, new revisions made, new records 
of sales reached. Despite the state of the world, the Bible still 
reaches far the highest sales of any book published. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society moved to a new and larger building in July 
after eighty-three years in its old quarters, and in November 
celebrated the centenary of its first foreign agency, established 
at Smyrna in 1836. 

7 
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No survey of 1936 can be complete without a reference to 
the death of King George v on January 20th. The world mis- 
sionary conference was held at Edinburgh in June 1910, a month 
after King George’s accession, and received from him a message 
of good wishes. The emergence and growth of the International 
Missionary Council has been, up till a year ago, within the period 
of his reign and was not unmarked by him. The world was the 
poorer by his passing. 

Each year now sees the development of more rapid means 
of communication. Several new records for speed between 
nation and nation were set up in 1936. The first television 
service was also inaugurated in October, in London. Speed 
increases, but as the Archbishop of York has pertinently ob- 
served: ‘We travel faster than our grandfathers, but we do not 
speak or act more wisely when we arrive.’ In that observation 
lies a thought with which this survey may well close. 





CONCLUSION 


RFF ERENCE was made above (p. 94) to messages sent 

out by religious leaders of continental Europe last new 
year. A pastoral letter issued by the Archbishop of Uppsala, 
to be read in every church, contained the words: 

The Christian is certain that a genuine solidarity between the nations will 
only be developed in the measure that men let themselves be filled with and 
dominated by the spirit of Christianity. 

Our task as a missionary Church is to persuade men every- 
where to ‘let themselves be filled with and dominated by’ thatspirit. 
In the foregoing survey there is much noting of activity, of fact 
and event, but behind it all lies the conviction that in Christ only 
is salvation, whether for individual or for nation; and the mis- 
sionary is happy in giving his life, for whatever it may count, in 
bringing that conviction to others. 


W: PB. 
M. M. U. 
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APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


MEXICO. Germany and Spain have been the three countries 
in 1936 most full of problems for the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Of Mexico something has already been written in this 
survey (see pp. 78-9). Opposition to the State’s non-religious, 
socialist system of education was voiced by a pastoral letter 
issued earlier in the year by the archbishops of Mexico, for- 
bidding Roman Catholics to send their children to such schools, 
The closing of two schools conducted by the Salesians in 
Mexico City has restricted the alternative to State education. 
Some of the churches which had been closed have, however, 
been permitted to reopen. The mutual attitude of the Church 
and the State is one of suspicion, mistrust and dislike. 

In Germany the continued suppression of Roman Catholic 
youth associations and proposed legislation aimed at the elimina- 
tion of members of religious orders from posts in State schools 
called out an espicopal memorial to Herr Hitler in August 
retailing the grievances of the Church and pointing out the 
unwisdom of alienating the sympathies of so large a body which 
shared to the full the State’s opposition to bolshevism. Later 
conversations give reason to believe that an agreement will be 
reached. An outspoken defence of the Christian faith, in face of 
the growth of neo-paganism, was drawn up by the German 
bishops and read from all church pulpits on January 26th. 

Of events in Spain it is not easy to write. Avoiding as far as 
possible controversial political questions, one may say that the 
Roman Catholic Church officially supported the insurgent 
cause. It will be remembered that a decree of January 1932 
disbanded the Society of Jesuits. This affected about eighty 
Jesuit communities, involving over three thousand individuals. 
The legislation, though latterly not strictly observed, hadnot been 
repealed. Also, owing to lack of alternative accommodation, the 
decree forbidding members of religious orders to conduct 
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schools and colleges had not been everywhere applied, but in 
May 1936 the minister of education took the decision to close 
all such educational institutions as rapidly as possible. 

The Roman Catholic Church, therefore, was suffering under 
a sense of grievance before the revolution of August. The 
Liberal government was not disposed to give consideration to the 
Church. The outbreak of civil war threw the government into 
the arms of the various left-wing parties violently hostile to the 
Church. Murder and rapine followed. Assaults on clergy and 
members of religious orders—both men and women—were 
frequent; church buildings and property were destroyed. The 
government was not strong enough to control the anti-Church 
passions of the left wing, though there is evidence that an effort 
to do so was made. Whatever the outcome of the civil war may 
be, missions drawing funds and personnel from Spain are likely 
to suffer. Missionaries in Spanish Guiana have had to seek 
refuge in Gabon; those unable to escape are held as hostages. 

Not actually involved in the Italo-Abyssinian war, the Church 
was doubtless affected by the geographical situation of the 
Vatican and its political relationship to the Italian State. 
Although (see our last survey) strong Roman Catholic adverse 
comment on Italian action in Abyssinia was made outside 
Italy, the Papal reference, at the opening of the world exhibition 
of the Roman Catholic press at Rome in May, to ‘the triumphal 
happiness of a great and good people’—the Italians after the 
conquest of Abyssinia—might be interpreted as approval of 
that campaign. A group of missionaries of the Sacred Heart of 
Verona left Italy for work in Abyssinia in October, the advance 
guard of a large army of Italian missionaries which will follow 
(see p. 60). 

The year 1936 marked the tenth anniversary of the ency- 
clical Rerum Ecclesia, which gave so great an impetus to the 
work of missions and emphasized in particular the need for 
raising up in every land an indigenous priesthood. 

This aim continues to be kept constantly in view. At the 
annual meeting of the superior council of the Pontifical Society 
of St Peter Apostle for the Native Clergy, held in Rome in May, 
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it was decided to intensify its propagandist activities and to 
establish branches of the Society in countries where it does not 


yet exist. Throughout the decade there has been not only a steady 
and rapid increase of indigenous clergy, but a statesmanlike 
planting of new seminaries, looking towards the future. Over 
15,000 such students are in preparation for the priesthood, of 
whom 5000 are in China. The expansion has indeed been most 
rapid in China, where nineteen Chinese have already been 
consecrated as bishops. It takes a long period to make a Roman 
Catholic priest. Two Koreans recently ordained had completed 
respectively fourteen and fifteen years of study. On the other 
hand, owing to a scarcity of priests in Madagascar, two semin- 
arists in their third year only of theology have been ordained, 
but will continue their theological studies for another year. 
Almost every report from Africa speaks of new ordinations of 
Africans or new African members of religious orders, men and 
women. 

The movement, Catholic Action, which furthers lay work for 
missions, has also grown considerably in 1936, especially in 
India, China, South Africa and the Congo. 

Two pronouncements of some importance made in 1936, 
referring to the Church in China and Japan, deserve special 
mention. 

A number of decisions concerning the conduct of missions 
were promulgated by the Ordinaries of Manchuria, in session 
at Hsinking, during the summer. The decisions have been en- 
dorsed by the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 
The first group refers to images of Confucius in schools and 
permits the placing of such an image in a mission school if 
ordered by the authorities of the country; the pupils must be 
instructed that it is entirely a civil cult. It is further permitted to 
the pupils to bow before the image; but should an order be 
received to install any sort of altar, with candlesticks, incense 
and so forth, this would make the ceremony too much like a 
religious rite and is not permissible. With regard to Christian 
pupils who attend pagan schools, bowing before the image is 
permitted, it having been ‘privately suggested to them that they 
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should confine themselves to a passive assistance.’ Other 
decisions concern Christian participation in public ceremonies: 
where subordinate military rank or similar circumstance makes 
this obligatory, Christians may attend and join in songs but may 
not ‘partake of offered victims.’ Taxes levied to repair Con- 
fucian temples (but not those of other cults) may be paid. At 

funerals a Christian may bow before the corpse (a practice 
once forbidden), as the religious significance has by now largely 
passed away. 

Similar instructions have been given with regard to State 
Shinto in Japan. A letter from the Congregation for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith was sent to the apostolic delegate in Japan 
in May, discriminating between the civil ceremony of State 
Shinto and the performance of a religious Shinto rite. Japanese 
Christians may join in State Shinto ceremonies, since these, it 
is held, are patriotic rites only, inculcating reverence for national 
heroes; in the same way, Christians may attend wedding and 
funeral ceremonies if the rites performed have lost their religious 
significance. 

In general, as much co-operation and avoidance of contro- 
versy as possible should be aimed at both in China and Japan; 
accommodation, in fact, should be carried to the furthest 
possible limit. 

One further course of action adopted by the Roman Catholic 
Church with regard to social and political matters must be 
recorded. It concerns India. It is authoritatively stated that 
‘two priests of Patna’ attended a regional meeting of the depressed 
classes ‘and proposed to the leaders the social and spiritual 
advantages their people could find in the Catholic Church.’ 
The statement continues: ‘Catholics, Mohammedans, Sikhs and 
Protestants are doing all they can to win this kingdom of sixty 
million souls.’ ? It may be true that the three first-named groups 
are promising social advantages in return for conversion. It is 
emphatically not true of the last group. Many conversions are 
reported from the depressed classes of the Patna area. 

The attitude of the Church to caste observance among its 

'The Tablet of July 18th. * Fides News Service, Aug. 14th, 1936. 
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members has been clearly stated by the Bishop of Trichinopoly, 
who has strongly condemned the action of some members of his 
Church in discriminating between ‘Harijan Catholics’ and ‘caste 
Catholics,’ and has decreed that any attempt to provoke re- 
sentment at his ruling of ‘no caste in the Church’ will be 
punishable under church canons. 

Former surveys have called attention to the movement 
‘Contemplation and the Apostolate,’ which links contemplative 
religious communities in the West with specific missionary 
areas as objects of their prayer. This movement grows steadily 
and now numbers over eight hundred such centres of prayer. 
New religious communities founded in the Far East include an 
abbey of German Benedictines of Beuron near Tokyo; a Trappist 
monastery on Hokkaido (of whose fifty-eight monks fifty-two are 
Japanese); the Dominican nuns of Dinant, also in Japan; the 
fourth Carmelite convent in China, that of Belgian nuns in 
Hong-Kong; the Capuchin nuns of Florence in Siam. The monks 
of St Bernard, whose object (as mentioned in former surveys) 
is to build a Christian hospice on the China-Tibet border, hoped 
to start building before the winter of 1936-37 set in. Great 
difficulties in transport and labour have to be solved. 

Other new work, established or contemplated, includes the 
following: development of the care of women and children; 
instructions have been sent from the Congregation of the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith to all women’s religious institutions to 
arrange for medical and nursing training for certain of their 
members and in all ways to develop women and child welfare 
activities; a ‘pro-Israel’ committee in Belgium, formed in answer 
to an appeal by Cardinal Van Roey to fight anti-Semitism; a 
central cinema office established by the Franciscans in Tsinanfu, 
Shantung, to prepare films for use in missionary propaganda in 
the West; a co-ordinating central medical bureau, to be called 
the Catholic Medical Service, opened at Shanghai; new medical 
work in Basutoland and (for leprosy) in Kwantung and Madagas- 
car. In South America a beginning has been made in Peru to 
restore some of the work of the Franciscans in the eighteenth 
century, which has long lapsed; new work among the Colombian 
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Indians is being developed; the Jesuits are extending their work 
in British Guiana; the Italian Salesians have established about 
two score of villages among the Amazonian Indians, each 
village with its chapel, school, house and land for each family; 
the experiment seems succeeding in lessening various moral and 
social evils. Throughout South America, as the evangelical 
churches are also finding (see above, pp. 81-2), the challenge of 
Christianity to youth is being taken up and flourishing youth 
movements are growing. 

A Roman Catholic world press exhibition, held in the 
Vatican from April to October, stressed the great and growing 
influence of the press and the need for Roman Catholic journal- 
ism to keep pace with the growth and make use of the influence. 

There have been a number of causes for thanksgiving in 
1936: the phenomenal growth of the Church in Congo, Urundi 
and Ruanda (where the members now number about one and a 
half million) and in parts of French West Africa; the steady 
growth in North Africa through the work of the White Fathers; 
the mass movement in Chota Nagpur; the jubilee of Roman 
Catholic missions in Southern Nigeria and the centenary of 
the Picpus Fathers’ sailing for the South Seas. The zeal for 
missions in Ireland and Holland is outstanding; in Holland one 
in six hundred Roman Catholics is reported to be a missionary. 

On the dark side of the picture are conditions referred to on 
Pp. 99-100 and the suffering due to communist activity in China, 
where three priests are still held captive (a fourth has recently 
escaped). The slow growth of the Church in Japan is also a 
cause of regret. 

The observance of Whit Sunday as a day appointed for all 
sick people to offer their sufferings and their prayers for the 
work of missions has steadily grown; a form of suggested prayer 
is now available. The appointment of a Sunday in October 
(in 1936, October 18th) as the annual day of prayer for missions 
has now also become well established and is increasingly observed. 

The fourteenth annual missionary week at Louvain in 
August studied the question of witchcraft, and a constructive 
rather than destructive attitude was advocated towards it. 
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A new type of ambulatory congress held by Pax Romana 
(a students’ group) in Czechoslovakia in 1935 proved so em- 
phatically a success that it was repeated in 1936 in Austria, 
meetings being held between July 25th and August 2nd succes- 
sively in Salzburg, Klagenfurt and Vienna. The subject of the 
congress was the Catholic in relation to ‘actual culture’—the 
press, cinema, radio. The Aucam (Belgian students’) conference 
of January in Brussels considered problems of war, colonization 
and internal solidarity. The Missionary Union of Clergy, which 
held its first international congress in 1922, met for the second 
congress in Rome in November. Papers dealt with missionary 
problems and the contribution of the clergy at home towards 
their solution. The hope was repeatedly expressed that every 
Roman Catholic priest in the world would eventually be a 
member of this union. 

An event of the year which should not escape mention was 
the bringing back to Belgium of the body of Father Damien 
from Molokai (Hawaian Islands), where he died in 1889. 
Wek 
M. M. U. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By HANS KOSMALA 


HE first call which summoned all Hebrew Christians to . 
close their ranks and to form a unit within the universal 
Christian Church came in 1907 from America, when Mark Levy, 
‘a son of Israel’s priestly line,’ made an appeal to all branches of 
the Christian Church for the re-establishment of its original 
Hebrew branch. A number of bishops replied with lofty words 
and all the churches seemed inclined to promote the growth of 
the idea, but Hebrew Christendom failed to respond. Two years 
later, Philip Cohen, a missionary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, published his famous pamphlet, The Hebrew Christian 
and his National Continuity, in which he endeavoured to explain 
why Hebrew Christians should organize in some independent 
corporation, where they could live as believers in Christ whilst 
preserving their Jewish customs and rites. But the most important 
side of that problem, by what ways and means the great 
idea could be accomplished, was not mentioned. The author 
only suggested that a conference or a special committee ‘could 
easily form a realizable project.’ The great bulk of Hebrew Chris- 
tians, however, were far from feeling the need which was so 
eloquently demonstrated by Mr Cohen. One of the most ardent 
and conservative advocates of the Hebrew Christian Church 
was Hayim Yedidyah Lucky, who demanded that even the 
ordinances of the Talmud and its commentaries should be 
observed by Hebrew Christians because this is our Lord’s 
command (John v, 39). 
The foundation of a Hebrew Christian Church has since been 
advocated by many Jews who have come to believe in Christ, 
but the diversity of their projects is as great as their numbers. 


One desires a world-wide national Hebrew Christian Church, 
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another prefers the formation of individual Hebrew Christian 
congregations within the Catholic Church; one is determined 
to retain all rabbinical regulations and ancient Jewish usages 
such as circumcision, the observance of the Sabbath, Yom 
Kippur (Day of Atonement), Passover and so on; another, more 
liberal, confines himself to a small selection of Jewish rites; 
one esteems a liturgy in the Hebrew language indispensable 
for the Hebrew Christian service, another considers the intro- 
duction of the Hebrew language immaterial and unnecessary. 
Regarding the organization of the new church there is no proposi- 
tion which is not opposed to another, irrespective of the many 
theological controversies. It is not, however, my aim to give here 
a full history of the Hebrew Christian national idea. Suffice it 
to say that the propaganda for a Hebrew Christian Church 
has never ceased in our time. But the great variety of forms in 
which the idea has crystallized and the stubbornness with which 
some Hebrew Christians defend their own projects make the 
realization of the idea in one specified form, to be binding on all, 
almost impossible. Every endeavour along that line, although 
usually beginning amidst enthusiasm and great optimism, has 
so far been shipwrecked. 

Several reasons have been given for the need of a Hebrew 
Christian Church. But considering all these reasons carefully 
we shall find that they can be traced back to the single motive 
of nationalism. We do not say that national feeling is un-Christian 
or even anti-Christian, it is as little un-Christian or anti- 
Christian as the satisfying of personal necessities, but it should 
never be introduced into the religious life of the Church, never 
form part of the essence of the Church. The Hebrew Christian 
national movement is in its fundamentals and reasoning similar 
to the ‘German Christian’ movement. In both an extraneous 
principle has been introduced into the centre of Christian life, 
and there constantly arises the danger of the essence of the 
Christian faith being eclipsed and superseded. It might seem 
that we need for our Christian life another fellowship besides 
that which our faith affords. 

It is maintained by some defenders of the Hebrew Christian 
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Church that our present missionary practice has caused a loosen- 
ing of national links on the part of Jewish converts. Assimilation, 
they say, should be carefully avoided,! in order to show the 
Jews that Hebrew Christianity is indissolubly linked with the 
Jewish people. The reproach directed here against the work of 
the missionary societies is nevertheless unjust and misjudges 
the real object of missions. Franz Delitzsch, the father of 
modern German Jewish missions, clearly and impressively 
demonstrated the object of mission work to Israel some sixty 
years ago: 


Jewish missions do not intend to denationalize the Jewish people. Denation- 
alization is after all something impossible, for every Jew believing in Christ is 
a Jew as far as his nationality is concerned, and he will remain so. Still to-day 
hundreds of Hebrew Christians are conscious of their descent from Jewish 
ancestors, of being scions of the people of Israel. On the other hand, it cannot 
be the object of Jewish missions to represent Christianity as the national religion 
of the Jewish convert; apart from this, Hebrew Christendom lacks the necessary 
conditions and personalities to render possible such objectives. But it is our 
object to testify to Him in whom all nationalities recede behind the new creature, 
regeneration through the One God. The national representation of an Israel 
believing in Christ is a matter for the future, but the future is the Lord’s. 


This is the only possible position for Jewish missions, and its 
principle cannot be better expressed than by the words in the 
first Epistle of John: “That which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you also, that ye also may have fellowship with us: 
yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son 
Jesus Christ’ (1 John 1, 3). 

It is a favourite idea of Hebrew Christians that Christianity 
cannot really take root in the Jewish people except it grows in 
a Jewish atmosphere. Therefore, they say, Hebrew Christianity 
must receive a Jewish stamp. Consequently, some of them have 
come to regard the possible establishment of a distinctively 
Hebrew Christian Church as a sign of the approaching end, 
hoping for some repetition of the first days of the Church in 

1 The same aim, namely, to avoid assimilation, is sought by Zionism, the secular 


Jewish national movement. 


* It is, however, a fact that the greater part of the Jews have broken with their people 
before they receive baptism. 
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Jerusalem, for a mighty descent of the Holy Ghost to gather 
the remnant of Israel. But would this not signify the mistaking 
of human purposes and desires for the will of God? Would it 
not represent a human attempt to accelerate the coming of the 
last days? ‘Forcing the end’ is an outspoken Jewish conception 
to which is opposed our Christian knowledge of the coming of 
the Lord: it is not for us to know the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath set in His own authority. This excludes 
all effort to hasten the end. 

Besides the tendency to the national idea the assertion is 
made that a separate Hebrew Christian body would be better 
able than any other mission to bear witness to the Messiah of 
Israel and to evangelize the Jewish people. This assertion 
unfortunately cannot be proved by facts, it is not much more than 
a vain desire. The Jews themselves regard the Hebrew Christian 
solution as an untenable compromise. They repel those who, 
having become Christian, still emphasize their Jewish nationality. 
It is authentically reported of Mr Lucky, who strictly observed 
talmudic regulations, that both orthodox and reformed rabbis 
forbade him their synagogues and advised him not to attempt 
the impossible, since Judaism is in its very essence a negation 
of Christianity. Even a most tolerant and liberal Jew, Martin 
Buber, declares the same distinctly: 


Whoever regards Jesus as an historical personality, be he ever so high, may 
belong to us; but he who acknowledges Jesus to be the Messiah already come, 
cannot belong to us; he who tries to weaken or to divert our belief in a redemption 
still to come, there is no agreement with him. 


A similar statement will be found in Rabbi S. S. Cohon’s paper: 
‘The Jew and Christian Evangelization,’ which was printed 
in this magazine some time ago (1933, p. 477). In these circum- 
stances it seems natural that among the rigid eastern Jews 
baptism is called shmad, an expression which means both 
apostasy and persecution of Judaism. On the other hand, the 
curious fact becomes clear, that every atheist Jew is deemed 
more Jewish than a Jew believing in Christ; for the real Christian 
will never leave his religious foundation, he is lost to Judaism 
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for ever, whilst the atheist will certainly one day realize the 
weakness of his position. The Jew is well aware that Christianity 
is the absolute negation of Judaism. ‘Christ is the end of the law,’ 
says Paul, and it is irrelevant whether the Jewish nomos is 
conceived in orthodox Judaism as the material law of Moses or, 
more liberally, spiritualized in some ethical idea. Every Jew 
feels that, and he would do so even if Paul had not expressly 
pronounced the verdict. This was the great religious antithesis 
which ultimately made it impossible for the early Christian 
Church, which was evidently Hebrew Christian, to hold its 
ground within the Jewish community at Jerusalem. Let us dwell 
for a while on this historical question which is of significance 
for our exposition. 

The fact that in the early days a purely Hebrew Christian 
Church existed as the ‘mother-Church of all the churches’ 
is usually adduced to show that the Hebrew Christians of to-day 
are right in claiming a separate Church for themselves. Taken 
superficially, the biblical report seems indeed to affirm the 
legitimacy of that claim. But what is passed by in silence is 
the other fact, already mentioned, that the early Church which 
grew up within the body of the Jewish people could not continue 
to live. Its history ended when James, its head and leader, was 
executed. 

We know from the New Testament scriptures that the early 
Christians attended the temple daily and, diligently observing 
Jewish law and custom, differed in nothing from the orthodox 
adherents of the Jewish religion except for their besief in the 
Messiah, Jesus, whose second advent they were awaiting.’ 
We can understand then that even some of the Pharisees, the 
most ardent defenders of the uniqueness of Israel and its holy 
law, willingly joined * that group of pious men who were dis- 
tinguished by their inward religion, uprightness and brotherly 
love. The first followers of Jesus were convinced that the Messiah 
had come to save His people Israel and that the Gentiles were 
excluded from salvation or had first to become Jews. It was only 
by the distinct command of the Lord Himself that Peter and 


1 Acts 11, 46; Xv, 5; XXI, 20. * Acts xv, 5. 
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Philip went to preach the Gospel directly to Gentiles. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus had completely to readjust their views: not the 
Israelite according to the flesh but the Israelite in whom there 
is no guile belongs to the chosen people and shares in the promises 
of God. This was not a new principle, it was an ancient truth of 
the Old Testament. 

Shortly after, however, the judaizing tendencies regained 
increasing influence in Jerusalem, and when it became known 
that Gentiles throughout the world were beginning to accept 
the Gospel, the judaizers constrained them to be circumcised 
and to keep the law of Moses. We learn from Acts xv how this 
critical controversy was settled. But how great was the confusion 
which had been occasioned by judaizers in the hellenistic 
churches to which were attached Christians of both Jewish and 
Gentile extraction, how great was the vexation and the trouble 
which they gave to Paul. In almost all his epistles he exhorts 
the churches to abide in the truth they had received and warns 
them against those who disseminated false doctrines.? With 
hard and intolerant words he inveighs against the false brethren 
who had privily come in to preach another gospel.* And in order 
to be quite clearly understood, he does not suppress their real 
motives: to make a fair show in the flesh, lest they should suffer 
persecution for the cross of Christ.‘ 

Paul, the disciple of Rabbi Gamaliel at Jerusalem, knew 
better than any other that the Christian verities were irreconcil- 
able with the nomistic teachings of rabbinical Judaism. The 
hellenistic Jews of the diaspora, who to some extent may be 
compared with our modern liberal Jews, were less rigid regarding 
their attitude towards the law, and Christianity was quite 
compatible with their views on religion. Whether they continued 
to keep their Jewish descent or not was a matter of purely secular 
concern which did not affect the new world of regeneration, 
whereas nationality remained untouched by faith in the Saviour 


11 Peter 11, 9, 10; Rom. 11, 28-9; Gal. tv, 24-9; vi, 15; Eph. 1, 11-21. See Psalm 
XXXII, 2. 

* Rom. 111; 1 Cor. vil, 17-20, 23-4; Gal. v, 1-6. 

* Gal. 1, 6-9; 11, 4, 5; V, 7-12; 11 Cor. XI, 3-4, 13-15. 

* Gal. v, 11; VI, 12-14. 
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Jesus Christ. In orthodox Judaism, nationality and religion 
cannot be separated from each other, but in Christianity the 
intimate association of national and religious thought has ceased. 
Here is neither Jew nor Greek, here is Christ only. I live: yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me. This is the simple truth of Christian 
life which Paul suffered not to be overshadowed. 

The Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem were in a difficult 
position amidst their orthodox surroundings. Paul’s faith, 
centring in the new righteousness to all believers, was shared 
by them with no less certainty and fervour. But the Jews of 
Jerusalem eagerly watched the attitude of the Hebrew Christians 
towards the religious and national institutions and it seemed to 
them an indisputable fact that the faith of Christ derogated from 
national and religious stability. The official charges brought against 
the Christians led to the first persecution, which temporarily 
ended with the martyrdom of Stephen. From Stephen’s apologia 
it was evident that Christian faith meant departure from the 
national religion: at least, the religious value of the temple and 
the sacrifices was called in question. The Hebrew Christians 
now more than ever pursued the dictates of the law for the sake 
of self-preservation. So long as they observed the law the 
Sanhedrin had no legal right to prohibit their religious practice. 
But there was still another vital reason which caused them to 
take a vivid interest in keeping the law: in Jerusalem this seemed 
to them the only way to win Jews for Christ. 

What were the results of this Hebrew Christian orthodoxy? 
We hear ! that many thousands of Jews had come to believe and 
they were all zealous for the law. This missionary success, 
however, had been purchased by curbing the direct and un- 
qualified profession of Christ. The epistle of James, clearly an 
evidence of the theology of the church at Jerusalem, shows how 
much the pure light of the Gospel could be refracted through the 
law. We have, moreover, to consider here that Paul’s epistles 
to the hellenistic churches had been not too highly esteemed 
among the Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem. 

Paul was the great stumbling-block to Jews and to Jewish 

1 Acts xxI, 20. 
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Christians. When returning from his last journey he realized 
the precarious situation of the church at Jerusalem and complied 
with the advice of James to show his national solidarity and his 
loyalty to the Jewish rites by a voluntary public offering in the 
temple. The proposed testimony was chosen wisely for it did not 
concern a statute of religious duty. (It is important to note this 
in order rightly to understand the ‘orthodox’ act of Paul who in 
no wise annulled by it the words of Rom. vu, 6 and vit, 1.) 
But the hatred of the Jewish zealots for the Christians could not 
be allayed by Paul’s act of loyalty; he himself was imprisoned 
and James, about ten years later, was likewise accused of violating 
the law and stoned. 

The Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem could not preserve 
their religious existence within the Jewish community, neither 
were they able, in spite of full allegiance and obedience to the 
law, to accomplish their missionary task among the Jews of 
Jerusalem. They were excommunicated by the Synagogue, and 
the prophecy of Jesus ® was thus fulfilled. Before the destruction 
of Jerusalem they fled to Pella, a hellenistic community, and were 
merged into the Catholic Church. 

Blindness in part has befallen Israel until the fullness of the 
Gentiles be come in. The vision of Paul is still the vision of the 
present. At what time and by what means Israel will be saved 
is a question which will certainly not be answered by any inspired 
optimism of modern Hebrew Christians—the answer to this 
question is one of the mysteries of God. We only know that the 
people of Israel remain the people of God’s free election, for 
the fathers’ sakes. Above the temporary casting away there stands 
the truth of God, His calling is without repentance. 

After careful and sober investigation we must say that the 
right to establish a Hebrew Christian Church cannot be derived 
from the scriptures of the New Testament, nor is there sufficient - 
theological reason which could be adduced for it. According 
to the New Testament, the Christian Church has become the 
true Israel because of unbelief on the part of the Jewish people. 
The converted Jew abandons the religious habitation of his 


1 Acts xxI, 15-26, * John xvi, 1-3. 
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people, the Synagogue, just as the Gentile breaks with his 
paganism, the religious distinction being effaced by reception 
into the Church of Christ. 

The first Hebrew Christian attempt to keep intact its Jewish 
inheritance ended in failure, for the Christian Church has no 
room in the Synagogue. And so failed all subsequent endeavours. 
Through nineteen hundred years the Jewish people and its 
Synagogue have locked out Christianity (cf. Rabbi S. S. Cohon’s 
paper). One of the most remarkable and most promising attempts 
to remain within the Jewish nation was that of Joseph Rabinovitz. 
‘The Jew may well preserve his national feeling,’ he said, ‘pro- 
vided that he is a true disciple of Christ.’ Thousands of Jews in 
South Russia were attracted when he began to preach Jesus, the 
Messiah. The sermons were given in Hebrew, and Easter was 
celebrated in the form of the Jewish Passover, but with a Christian 
content. The movement grew steadily and in 1884 the congre- 
gation received permission to assume the public title of ‘Israelites 
of the New Covenant.’ After the early death of Rabinovitz in 
1899, however, his numerous followers dispersed and were lost 
to Christianity. The small congregation which assembled round 
Lucky came to a similar end: after the death of their leader, in 
1916, these Hebrew Christians reverted: to Judaism; only a few 
families preserved their Christian faith and joined the Christian 
Church. It is an historical fact that all more or less orthodox 
Hebrew Christian establishments were not of long duration. 
We always observe a tendency to relapse into Judaism, or, if the 
Christian faith had become sufficiently strong among them, they 
were merged into the Church of their country. Looking, in their 
sectarianism, more to their Hebrew Christian peculiarity than to 
Christ alone, they were promoting particularism and the rending 
asunder of the Church rather than contributing to its unity. 

There have even been expressly Jewish movements which were 
distinguished by marked hostility towards the Christian Church 
and refusing baptism. About ten years ago the Jewish ‘Alliance 
for the Reconciliation of the Nations’ (Vélkerverséhnungsbund), 
a professedly anti-ecclesiastical and anti-missionary movement, 
was actively engaged in gathering Jews under the symbol of the 
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Cross outside the Christian Church. The society ended, some time 
ago, in the form of a literary circle. To-day we find Jewish clubs 
with corresponding aspirations in Budapest, Vienna and other 
cities; all of them reject the Church, missions and baptism. 
Regarding the divergences among the existing unions and clubs, 
we see no possibility of uniting them in one Church with one 
spirit of faith. If at any time we were to attempt to establish a 
Hebrew Christian Church of a particular form and a distinct 
theology—provided that such a scheme is realizable—Hebrew 
Christians and christianized Jews would not be satisfied with 
it, but would form themselves into numberless independent 
denominations, each having its own constitution and theology. 
Here we should mention the few efforts on the side of the 
Church to solve the problem of the Hebrew Christians. But 
we must confess that these ‘dictated solutions’ were undertakings 
without any prospects, experiments in a vacuum. In the eigh- 
teenth century, when the United Brethren ! under Zinzendorf and 
Lieberkiihn began to evangelize the Jews, they contemplated 
forming a special Hebrew Christian tropus among the Brethren. 
But the number of converted Jews was too small for such an 
enterprise. A century later when the ‘Episcopate of St James’ 
was re-established at Jerusalem and M. S. Alexander, a Hebrew 
Christian of high qualities and learning, was appointed bishop, 
it was hoped by this new institution to give the homeless people 
a Christian centre. This hope, however, was not fulfilled. 
A similar attempt is now being made in London by Dr Levertoff 
under the shelter of the Church of England. ‘The subject presents 
no problems, so far as the aim and character of a Hebrew 
Christian Church are concerned,’ says Dr Levertoff, who is 
applying himself to this work with great devotion, and he adds: 
“The nucleus of this body is already in being.” We, however, 
are less optimistic, for the many thousands of Hebrew Christians 
in London have no desire to impress upon their devotional life 
a Hebrew Christian (i.e. a Jewish) stamp. Services are held on 
Saturdays in a great church, God is worshipped in the Hebrew 
language, but there is no congregation, still less a Hebrew Chris- 


1 Unitas Fratrum, the Moravian Church, 
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tian Church. The service may perhaps please one or another 
Hebrew Christian immigrant from the orthodox East, but we 
cannot possibly compel his son to join such a congregation when 
he wishes to strip off his Jewishness and to pass for an English- 
man, as the majority of the British Jews to-day actually do. 
In other countries the same question would confront us. 

From an entirely different cause the official German Church 
tries to separate Christians of Jewish extraction. Here anti- 
Semitism and racialism have become predominant and seem 
about to determine the constitution of the Church. The essential 
principal of universalism, as interpreted by Paul, and the spirit 
of Christ’s love have been abandoned in order to make way for 
foreign ideas. The doctrines promulgated in the official German 
Church to-day are the same false doctrines against which the 
apostle Paul uttered such ‘hard and violent words in his epistles. 
For the sake of our Christian faith we can never agree to the 
establishment of a Hebrew Christian Church based upon the 
principle of race. 

And yet we cannot disregard the very difficult situation in 
which converts from Judaism are finding themselves on account 
of anti-Semitism and racialism, not only in Germany but in 
other countries. Anti-Semitism has entered deeply into the life 
of the congregation and not infrequently even the ministry is 
prejudiced against Jewish converts. Thus instead of participating 
in Christian fellowship after having been shut out from the 
fellowship of his people, the Jewish convert is often left in 
loneliness, and his faith, still young and weak, instead of being 
helped and strengthened by his Christian brethren, is in danger 
of dwindling away.1 The unchristian attitude of some of the 
churches therefore might justify the proposal to form a Hebrew 
Christian Church. And yet, does this seem right? Does not the 
situation ultimately point to the obvious and grave failure of the 
Christian Church itself, which denies the legacy of its Lord 

1 The late Sir Leon Levison’s reproach—that Jewish missions do not provide the 
Jewish convert with a spiritual home, that the Jew is left to drift after being baptized 
and that there is no system at all—was obviously unjust and injudicious. Every mission 


wishes its converts to attend the services and meetings of the mission, and every 
missionary worker knows that he has to devote much time to the cure of souls. 
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and Master? Are the Hebrew Christians right in making a 
virtue of necessity, namely, the degrading discrimination to 
which they are submitted by the erring Church? And can the 
Church suffer its failure to be visibly perpetuated by the existence 
of a Hebrew Christian Church established in such circumstances? 
Not even in the present situation, painful as it is to all of us, is 
there found any positive Christian reason which could justify a 
Hebrew Christian separation. 

There is only one solution: that those churches which have 
gone astray should return to a right understanding of the Gospel 
of Christ. Here and there in those countries where there is great 
spiritual need among our brethren of Israel, Hebrew Christians 
and friends of Israel should form Christian communions of 
praise and prayer within the Church. 

We should, however, awaken among our church people such 
an active missionary love for the Jews, in imitation of Jesus and 
His great apostle Paul, that they would joyfully receive their 
brethren from Israel and uphold them in faith, charity and prayer. 

Hans KosMALA 























THE SELLY OAK COLLEGES 
By EDWARD CADBURY 


ie may be of interest to review the gradual growth of the 
Selly Oak colleges as a centre for missionary training, 
now being completed by the establishment of a chair of missions. 

In 1906 the first missionary training college, Kingsmead, 
was established by the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
at Selly Oak, Birmingham, for training both men and women. 
Many other societies have taken advantage of the facilities 
offered by Kingsmead, particularly the women’s work depart- 
ment of the Methodist Missionary Society which now shares in 
the management of the college. 

As a direct result of the stimulus given to missionary pre- 
paration by the world missionary conference at Edinburgh in 
1910, Carey Hall was opened in 1912 as a united missionary 
training college for women preparing for work in connexion 
with the Baptist Missionary Society, the London Missionary 
Society and the women’s missionary association of the Presby- 
terian Church of England. 

In 1923 the College of the Ascension was founded, under 
the auspices of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
to provide missionary training for women doctors, nurses, 
teachers and evangelists of the Church of England. 

From time to time most of the other colleges in the Selly 
Oak group have also had students preparing for work on the 
mission field, and over sixteen hundred men and women have 
been trained there for Christian service overseas. 

In 1919 the colleges established a representative central 
council, through which the provision of central lectures and 
classes is now arranged. The colleges, therefore, in addition to 
their own classes have the advantage of such provision in the 
faculties of theology, education and sociology. In addition, the 


senatus of the colleges, which is concerned with academic 
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matters, discusses and advises through its missionary com- 
mittee on the many questions relating to the work of mis- 
sionary preparation. It arranges for courses of lectures each 
session by visiting lecturers on anthropology and non-Christian 
religions. 

Since 1931, in collaboration with the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, the colleges, through the registrar, conduct 
a bureau of information for missionaries, which supplies informa- 
tion to and answers the queries of any of the seven thousand 
missionaries on its lists. These questions average about 150 a 
year and embrace a wide range of subjects. 

The library of the Selly Oak colleges has a large collection 
of books and magazines on theology, church history, non- 
Christian religions, anthropology, missions, philosophy, oriental 
languages, economics and social science, psychology and educa- 
tion. The missionary collection is being developed extensively 
and it is hoped that it will in time form a national missionary 
reference library. 

The needs of missionaries and their families on furlough are 
met by the furnished furlough houses in Kingsmead Close, 
which have been given by various donors and are administered 
by Kingsmead, and by the missionary guest house, a block of 
twenty-five service flats controlled by Missionary Guest Houses 
Ltd., the directors of which are either members of or in 
close touch with the boards of the various British missionary 
societies. 

The missionaries’ common room at Central House, which 
has current periodicals of missionary interest from all over the 
world, furnishes a centre for discussion groups and social 
gatherings for the many missionaries who spend their furlough 
at Selly Oak. 

In order to complete the organization of Selly Oak as a 
centre of missionary study, there has now been established a 
chair of missions, occupied by the Rev. Godfrey E. Phillips, who 
since 1926 has been one of the secretaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. For twenty-five years previously he served as 
a missionary in South India. He is particularly fitted for this 
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new post to which he brings not only proved scholarship but a 
wide outlook and rich experience. It is hoped that he will 
organize research into some of the many problems confronting 
missionary endeavour to-day. In order to further this, bursaries 
are being provided for missionaries to pursue approved re- 
search at Selly Oak, both as individuals and as a team under 
his guidance. The professor of missions will be mainly concerned 
with the work of these research students but he will also be 
available for helping and advising other missionaries on furlough. 
It is proposed that the holders of these bursaries shall be selected 
after consultation with their societies and be relieved, as far as 
possible, from deputation work during the period of their bur- 
saries, which will it is expected be of the value of £100. 

The Council of the Selly Oak colleges has also appointed 
the Rev. John Foster to a chair of church history and the history 
of missions. Since 1922 Mr Foster has been a missionary of the 
Methodist Missionary Society in South China, from 1926 as a 
member of the staff of the Canton Union Theological College, 
teaching church history and the history of religions. This chair 
will be part of the new faculty of missions. 

The colleges also have the privilege of the services in the 
library of Dr Mingana, who is curator of the valuable Mingana 
collection of Syriac, Arabic and other manuscripts. He has a 
unique knowledge of the early history of the Church in the East. 
Dr Mingana is a member of the central staff as honorary reader 
in oriental languages and Islam. In connexion with this faculty 
of missions the help of the other members of staff will be avail- 
able; this will be most valuable in dealing with the many problems 
—theological, social and educational—that are bound to arise 
in relation to the task of missions and the Church overseas. 

EpwarD CADBURY 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITs DEVELOPMENT. By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. 1936. New York: Holt. $2.50. 

Tue Dawn or Revicion. By Eric S. WaterHouse. London: Epworth Press. 
2s. 6d. 1936. 


D*® SCHWEITZER first made his mark as an authority on music, 

more particularly on Bach, an achievement which most men 
would have considered a good life’s work. Then he produced a book which 
delivered final judgment on all studies of the Life of Christ from 
Reimarus, who first echoed the English deists in Germany, to his own time. 
Being fortunate in its translator and the enthusiastic support of Professor 
Burkitt, this work achieved a popularity in this country unrivalled by 
any recent theological work. Later, Dr Schweitzer did much the same for 
the Apostle Paul. 

Now, after some smaller writings on his mission work and the situation 
of the world at large, he produces a treatment of the whole range of Indian 
religions straight from the Rig-Veda to Tagore and even younger con- 
temporaries. It would have shown quite exceptional versatility and vigour 
had this been his sole activity, but with his practical service as a medical 
missionary and hospital organizer, nothing parallel perhaps exists in our 
time. Moreover, though the territory is vaster and newer than before, it 
has been covered in so far as vast reading and earnest thinking is possible 
for one who is not in the strict sense a specialist or at least who has had 
mainly to work with translations. Like ail his other works also, this is 
written with verve and rapidity and living interest. Indeed, on the principle 
that the Englishman reads Barrie because his Scotch is prepared for his 
palate, few books on Indian religious thought could be recommended 
to a western reader, who wishes something not too far from his mind to be 
easily understood. 

Dr Schweitzer’s supreme power is in marshalling facts with interest 
and judging them on one principle with definiteness. Here we have a 
supreme example of this power. But a man’s weaknesses are apt to lie 
near his strength, and with Dr Schweitzer this marshalling of everything 
under principles is apt to limit the vision within the blinkers of theory. 


In the work on Jesus he took a thesis from Johannes Weiss about apoca- 
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lyptic and used it more all-inclusively and to the exclusion of much which 
at least is becoming extremely probable. Then St Paul was summed up 
under the rubric of God transcendent and Christ mystical, which, though 
it was truer was not wider. Here much the same thing has taken place. 
Every interest is mystical or moral or compromise between life-and- 
world-affirming or life-and-world-denying, or attempts at reconciling the 
incompatible. 

But the first thing to know about acosmic mysticism is that it can be 
as other-worldly and as this-worldly as possible, without the least sense 
of inconsistency, just like many a good evangelical in the past, only much 
more so. After reading this book, I had to read a thesis on exactly the same 
subject with much the same limits, by one who had spent twelve years at 
it in India. It is scarcely more learned than Schweitzer’s, but somehow it 
seems to speak out of the heart of India as Dr Schweitzer with his theoreti- 
cal German psychology does not seem to do, At the same time, it is a 
great gain to have the ethical aspirations as well as its mistakes and short- 
comings, both of Hinduism and of our reaction to it, manifested with know- 
ledge and charity. Especially if a Hindu could read it with understanding, 
he would be a stronger and perhaps even a better man. Yet supposing he 
passed from the mysticism of asceticism and ecstasy of seeking, as is still 
the favourite figure even of their most modern theism, the standpoint 
of 360° from which heat and light are all seen to be one sun, to the moral 
mysticism which values the finite in the infinite, the fleeting in the eternal, 
which has acquirements which are positive and a task which is a joy as 
well as a burden, would there be anything in common between the two 
states except the mere name ‘mysticism’? 

Professor Waterhouse’s text-book on primitive religion is intended as 
prolegomena to a series on the great religions of the East, which is being 
issued under his own editorship. As it is a compact and clear statement of 
all the points usually treated under the subject, accompanied by sound 
common-sense comment, it is admirably suited for the purpose. 

First among its qualities is the clear recognition of the small certainty 
obtainable about what is past and has left no records. Our author takes 
what he calls a psychological standpoint, which means that, 


if we can connect the most elementary religious ideas now existent with their 
psychological roots, we shall have done something towards imagining what is 
likely to have been the path of religious development. 


Yet, modest as this expectation is, it assumes that the primitive mind 
thought like ours, in a way by no means certain. One does not need to go 
as far as Lévy-Bruhl’s ‘pre-logical mind,’ to have grave doubts about his 
arriving at his beliefs by the kind of reasonings here ascribed to him. Yet 
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it is only guessing anyhow, and this may be as good as any other. Present- 
day savage forms may throw light on the first beginnings, or they may not, 
but in any case they are interesting on their own account and the most 
valuable part of the book deals with such known forms as spirits, tabu, 
magic, shamanism, sacrament and mythology. Abundant facts are mar- 
shalled into an interesting narrative, with knowledge and judgment. More 
particularly the level-headed common sense with which the whole is 
treated is worthy of all praise, as it is by no means a universal mark of 
such enquiries. 


JoHN OMAN 
CAMBRIDGE 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


Diz CurisTus-BOTSCHAFT UND DIE RELIGIONEN. VON JOHANNES WITTE. 
Géttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht. RM. 8 and RM. 9.80. 1936. 


HIS latest work of Dr Witte is a remarkable contribution to the 
problem of the relationship between Christianity and other re- 
ligions. Written from the point of view of the theology of Karl Barth, the 
book deals with the following issue: The message of Christ is the only 
revelation of God to save mankind; all religions are fruitless attempts of 
men to attain self-redemption; they are not only a spiritual wrong way but 
a rebellion against the thoughts and ways of God with man. For Witte 
there is an ultimate ‘either Christ—or other religions’: the problem of 
Truth is at stake, Christ alone is salvation for the world. 

Witte seeks to support this thesis with a helpful historical review of the 
attitude of the Christian Church towards other religions, from the apolo- 
getics of the second century to the modern theology of Karl Barth. 

Then he examines the great religions (Confucianism, Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism) by asking three questions of each: What have they to say con- 
cerning the problem of God, the aim of life, the way of salvation? Step by 
step he proves that the revelation of Christ is an absolute message, in- 
comparable with what other religions have to give, and he makes clear 
that all religions have perhaps an ultimate, nebulous idea of the Holy, but 
no clear knowledge of the living God and no way at all to reach Him and to 
satisfy His will. The whole work, which ends with a fine and able dis- 
cussion of the Deutsche Glaubensbewegung (German Faith Movement), 
proves the high scholarship of the author, especially with regard to the 
history and structure of the religions of the Far East. 

If we may add some critical remarks, we would first express our desire 
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that the book might dismiss the words ‘evidence’ and ‘to prove.’ It is 
impossible to prove that Christ only is the way, the truth and the life. 
Science can only make quite clear the difference between the message 
of Christ and the other religions. Whatever we say more is a theological 
statement, the word of a Christian witness, which, of course, will be the only 
possible attitude towards religions. 

Secondly, we would ask Dr Witte to strengthen his work by adding 
extensively what the Old and New Testaments say about the problem 
of heathenism, and the question of the Church and other religions. We 
think that then Dr Witte will get a more comprehensive aspect of the 
world of religions and his book will avoid the danger of falling into a 
dogmatic and intellectual discussion about religions, instead of dealing 
with the biblical message which will be formed by the Word of Christ 
(John 11, 16). Christ is not only the judge, He is also the fulfilment of 
the religions in the new world He will bring into existence when He comes 
again as the Lord of the second creation. 

K. HARTENSTEIN 

BASEL 


MISSIONS IN THE FUTURE 


Missions To-morrow. By K. S. Latourette. New York and London: Harper. 
$2.00. 7s. 6d. 1936. 


D* LATOURETTE has performed a remarkable feat of compression 

and comprehensiveness in this book of a little more than two 
hundred pages. The title does not do full justice to the nature and scope of 
the contents. Dr Latourette has set himself to elucidate the age of transi- 
tion in which we live, believing it to be comparable to that of the disinte- 
gration of the Greco-Russian world or the era of the Renaissance and 
Reformation, except that the changes of to-day involve the entire human 
race. Convinced also that Christian missions have been one of the in- 
fluential factors in the age that is passing, he is able to present nineteenth- 
century missionary achievements in their true perspective. This analysis 
of the main movements which made the nineteenth century occupies 
the opening chapter and deals with such features as the development of 
science and its application to practical uses, the rise and fall of liberal and 
reforming movements, the growth of materialism and the completion 
of the penetration of the world by the western peoples, leading to the dis- 
integration of the non-western cultures. All these aspects of the nine- 
teenth century were the setting in which an awakening took place in 
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western Christianity. One outstanding manifestation of this awakening 
was the missionary enterprise of the western Churches. 

There follows a masterly survey of this enterprise in a long chapter 
which occupies more than a third of the book. Vast stores of detailed 
knowledge are here condensed and summarized in a way that seldom, if 
ever, errs either in proportion or accuracy. The sweep and the breadth of 
vision make it exhilarating to read. Brief and general as is the description 
of the Christian missions in each country, the broad effect of the chapter 
is fully to substantiate the assertion that the nineteenth and twentieth 
century missionary enterprise has been one of the major factors making 
for social change and for the liberation and ennoblement of the human 
spirit. 

This analysis and survey prepares the way for the discussion of 
‘missions to-morrow,’ which occupies the second half of the book. One 
chapter is devoted to an outline of the new factors and the changes in 
the old factors, which are making our age different from the one which 
is closing. Another deals with the need for missions in the new days and 
contains a valuable section of missionary apologetic. The concluding 
chapter assumes that Christian missions will continue and be reinforced, 
and seeks answers to the question as to what features in our present 
missionary effort require reconsideration, revision, retention or develop- 
ment. Here, it may be pointed out, the author has made a notable con- 
tribution to the preparations being made for the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in 1938, and all who have any share in these 
preparations, not to speak of those who hope to attend the meeting, would 
do well to ponder long and carefully the points Dr Latourette raises in the 
closing chapter. 

Though he does not conceal his Christian conviction and missionary 
euthusiasm, Dr Latourette’s standpoint is objective and impartial all 
through, and this readiness to admit failures and mistakes may at times 
be disconcerting to some readers. His outlook and sympathies have the 
breadth to be expected of a man of his experience and learning, but he 
still thinks ‘the evangelization of the world in this generation’ is a slogan 
with a meaning and a challenge for the Christian of the new age. For him, 
missions of the future must all be related to the ‘younger’ churches, which 
have to be strengthened by a deeper realization of how much they are 
rooted in the past and vitally bound up with the whole Christian fellow- 
ship, East and West. His general position may be further illustrated by his 
firm and cogent rejection of the idea that the proper missionary course is 
to join with adherents of other faiths in the search for truth, and by a 
remark he makes that what passes for ‘religious education’ places more 
emphasis upon method than upon content and is not distinctively Christian, 
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Missions To-morrow is a valuable gift to the missionary forces of the 
English-speaking world, and one hopes that those who lead them will be 
discerning enough to make proper and extensive use of it. In the process 
of re-thinking and adapting missionary activity to meet the needs of the 
new day, it will prove a stimulating guide to the officers and members of 
mission boards, not to speak of the missionaries themselves and the leaders 
of the indigenous churches. The book, however, amply merits a wider 
public than this specialized one, and we can think of no more valuable 
form of propaganda than that missionary speakers and preachers should 
proclaim its message by expounding its close-knit pages with amplifica- 
tions and illustrations from the particular fields they know best. Those 
whose work it is to devise and carry out programmes of missionary 
education, especially in student constituencies, will, it is to be hoped, 
fasten on the book with avidity, and, by providing the necessary apparatus 
of outline studies, discussion questions and select bibliographies, make it 
an effective instrument in arousing the new generation of educated young 
men and women to missionary vision and purpose. 

A. 8S. Kypp 

EDINBURGH 


THE SPIRIT OF CHINA AND THE GOSPEL 


Der Nomos CuiNas UND DAs EvANGELIUM: Eine Untersuchung iiber die Be- 
deutung von Rasse und Volkstum fiir die missionarische Verkiindigung 
in China. Von Dr theol. GerHarp ROSENKRANZ. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
M. 9.80. 1936. 


A’ earlier book by Dr Rosenkranz on Messianism in China was 

recently reviewed in this magazine (July 1936). His second work is 
concerned with a large subject of great missionary importance, namely, 
the meeting of the Gospel with the spirit of China. 

The author speaks about ‘the nomos of China,’ taking over that term 
from Wilhelm Stapel, a German nationalist thinker, who in 1932 published 
The Christian Statesman (Der christliche Staatsmann: Eine Theologie des 
Nationalismus). Stapel developed the idea that every nation is bound to- 
gether through its own law of life, its special moral ideals, its nomos. 

After a few introductory remarks the author gives a description of the 
nomos of China. He finds its core in a sort of harmonizing tendency, 
always trying to find the harmony between man and nature, between 
man and man, and appreciating wisdom and filial piety more than science 
and individualism. We see how this nomos finds expression in the worship 
of nature and of the ancestors, and how in the thought-life of the Chinese it 
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develops in a metaphysical direction in Taoism and in an ethical direction 
in Confucianism. A certain tendency to profanation seems to have its 
place in the Chinese nomos; hence the empty ritualism and the superstitious 
practices which characterize the degenerate stages of Confucianism and 
Taoism. 

Christianity enters the scene. Can it hold its own and preserve its 
identity when it meets the nomos of China? The difficulties are great. 
That nomos asserted itself in meeting Nestorianism; the Jesuits went 
far in accommodating Christianity to it; the Taiping movement was 
nothing but an attempt by the Chinese momos to assimilate Christianity 
into itself. What of Protestantism? The author analyses the various 
discussions bearing upon this subject in the missionary conferences in 
Shanghai and in Jerusalem, and also in Re-thinking Missions. The nomos 
of China is still strong and vital, it may be traced even in the utterances of 
Chinese Christians. Christianity has a narrow path between the steeps of 
dogmatism and the precipice of syncretism, which the Laymen’s Commis- 
sion could not avoid. 

It would not be right from the Christian standpoint merely to condemn 
the nomos of China as a false religion. Nor can it be, so to speak, built into 
Christianity. The author here dissents from Stapel, who wants to see the 
laws of the nations built in like crypts under the Christian cathedral. The 
‘fulfilment’ of the law must come entirely through the revelation of God, 
in whose sight we all, the missionary no less than his hearers, are sinners 
to be made just by Him. Personal religion, deep and pure faith transform 
men and their nomos. Chinese Christians will out of their own tragic ex- 
perience in the conflict between the new and the old find their own way to 
a type of life that will be thoroughly Christian and yet undoubtedly 
Chinese. What we have to give them is Christ—nothing more. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the book suffers somewhat from having too 
big a subject and too small a missionary basis. The nomos of a nation can 
certainly include great inner differences and is undoubtedly in many 
respects changeable. It is therefore unfortunate that not only a chapter 
on China and Buddhism but also one on China and modern western ideas 
have been left out. On the whole one cannot help expressing some doubts 
about the practicability of the term nomos: the law of Israel was a clear 
and well-defined entity, but what about the law of England or of Germany? 

Further, the author is inclined to believe that other missions than his 
own (the Ostasien-Mission) are somewhat dogmatic and superficial. He 
is not entirely right there. The main developments with regard to the 
stupendous meeting of the Gospel with the spirit of China are of course 
going on less in conferences in Shanghai or in theoretical discussions at 
home than in the ordinary life of missions and churches up and down that 
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great country. He who wants to study the matter earnestly will have to go 
into the life of individual Chinese Christians, pastors and laymen, men and 
women, the group life of congregations in prayer and divine service and 
activities of all kinds, discussions of synods and councils, religious in- 
struction in school and church, magazine articles and sermons in Chinese, 
Chinese words for Christian ideas and the subtle changes that are slowly 
taking place in these words, and many other things like these. It would be 
a most fascinating but rather exacting study, to which the outline given by 
the author would no doubt contribute some valuable hints. 


Knut B. WESTMAN 
UPPSALA 





AFRICAN BELIEFS 


AFRICAN BELIEFS AND CHRISTIAN FairH. By E. W. Smitu. London: United 
Society for Christian Literature. 4s. 6d. 1936. 


HERE we have a book which may well become notable in the history 
of Christian literature for Africa. Such an ‘Introduction to Theology 
for African Students, Evangelists and Pastors’ has long been wanted. 

The reader’s attention is called to the importance of studying the pre- 
face which explains many things in the book otherwise strange or puzzling. 
The author is writing specially for African students and theological 
tutors in Africa. Missionary training colleges should also benefit by draw- 
ing on its methods for teaching and preaching. The style is deliberately 
simple and the vocabulary is limited by the use of Basic English.* 

The book is intended for translation into African vernaculars. It is to 
be hoped that translators will take the author’s advice seriously to heart: 
not only to use their discretion when translating but to expand, adapt or 
amend the author’s African illustrations in the light of their knowledge 
of the particular tribe from which their students are drawn. Probably the 
best method and the one most in keeping with the author’s purpose would 
be for the theological tutor to work over the book several times with 
successive classes of students, getting them to provide the local equiv- 
alents, illustrations, analogies and differences before a translation is 
attempted. In this way the book may become a stimulus to independent 
study and both tutor and students will gain a deeper insight into the 
beliefs of African peoples and the best way of bringing the meaning of 
Christianity into the realms both of personal conviction and of daily 
experience. 

1 British American Scientific International Commercial English. 
9 
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The subject (the Doctrine of God) is developed in three stages. African 
beliefs lead on to ‘belief in God among the Jews.’ This section prepares 
the reader for ‘the Revelation of God in Jesus Christ.’ The ideas of 
African religion are drawn from many tribes and provide a great variety 
of illustrations of sound teaching procedure from the known to the un- 
known. One could wish for a fuller treatment of the African belief in an 
immanent, impersonal energy (p. 35), and more, perhaps, might have been 
made of the conceptions underlying sacrifice and the resemblance between 
Bantu and Jewish ideas. But the author has had to limit himself to the 
doctrine of God. We hope that now a beginning has been made we may 
look forward to a book on the doctrine of man and the community leading 
to an exposition of the Church, for here the underlying meaning of 
African beliefs might be developed, in preparation for the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 1938. 

The United Society for Christian Literature is to be congratulated on 
prevailing upon Mr Smith to overcome his reluctance to undertake this 
extremely difficult task in a field where there is practically no help to be 
got from precedent or example. 

No small merit of the book is that it provides for the missionary and 
theological tutor in Africa a sound, scholarly, devotional approach to the 
study of the Bible. Many missionaries must be shy of the historical method 
in the teaching of religion, because they distrust their own powers of 
presentation and fear that they may leave negative impressions and un- 
certainties in the mind of their people, which tend to make faith more 
difficult. On the other hand, there is plenty of evidence already, in the 
growth of independent churches and Ethiopian movements, of the danger 
of imperfect teaching of Old Testament religion and ethical standards. 
Here is a splendid positive and illuminating treatment of the religious 
development of the Chosen People culminating in the full light of the 
‘Gospel. There is no shirking of the fact that the ancient Jewish thought of 
‘God and His will was incomplete and that it may be misleading to us if 
we do not understand this, and yet the emphasis throughout is so emphatic 
in regard to God and His initiative, His guidance and His growing revela- 
tion that no reader, African or European, can lay it down without feeling 
that for him the Bible has increased its authority as the Word of God. All 
history, we see, is God’s school and it is not fanciful to suggest that 
African peoples have been numbered among His pupils. 

J. W. C. Doucatt 


LONDON 
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AFRICAN MYTHS OF CREATION 


ScHéprunG UND Urzelr pes MENSCHEN IM MyTHUS DER AFRIKANISCHEN 
VOLKER. Von HERMANN BauMANN. Berlin: Reimer. RM. 30 und RM. 36. 


1936. 


MONG books on the comparative science of religion, Baumann’s 

deserves a place of honour. It is a comprehensive study of the 
question of what the African thinks about creation and remote antiquity. 

The author first examines the African’s conception of God, under the 
title: “The powers of creation (high gods, ancestors, world elders, healers, 
etc.).’ In the greater part of Africa and among all ethnic groups he finds 
the high god thought of as the exclusive creative power, which he there- 
fore concludes to be a very ancient belief. The high god is for the most 
part thought of in connexion with the sky (clouds, thunder, rain, sun). 
Where creative power is connected with rain it is mediated through 
ancestors. 

The idea of creation is chiefly concerned with men and animals, 
less frequently with the stars, seldom with the earth. Earth-gods, ancestor- 
gods, remote ancestors come next below the high god. The sky-god and 
the earth-goddess are also recognized as associated in their actions; 
healers and the descent of man from one divine family are also recog- 
nized. But it appears that the original living creatures (men or beasts) 
are believed to have originated from the earth, from trees, from swamps 
and streams or to have come down from the sky. 

A second line of examination is given to the creative process and the 
life of the first human beings. It confirms the theory that the African 
does not trouble himself much about man’s environment. Whenever 
there is talk of the primeval ocean, or reptiles in that ocean, or of the 
origin of things through the vomiting of the god, one may attribute it to 
the influence of some foreign culture. 

On the origin of man the author has found the following traditions: 
the first men were formed from clay, carved from wood, came down 
from the sky on ladders or poles, came from white-ant hills, from caves 
and rocks, from water, from the knee of some god, grew on trees. The 
soul which was given the first man is chiefly conceived of as a living 
spirit, less often as a departed spirit. The special creation of the woman 
is mentioned only in myths which must have come through Christian 
or Islamic influence. 

Of the life of early man the author writes under the headings: the first 
married pair, the first mother, primeval ancestors, appearance and life 
of the earlymen, the building of the tower, the divided river, the fall 
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(‘Paradise Lost’); under the last heading he writes of the origin of death, 
the world catastrophe, the withdrawal of God, work and hunger as the 
punishment of the first human being, labour pains and bride-price as 
punishments, early men’s change to apes, separation of the races as 
punishment for original sin. 

A third line of examination relates to the origins of human culture 
in African myth. It pursues the subject of the emergence of hunting, of 
domesticizing animals and cattle breeding, the cultivation of useful 
plants, the production of fire, the preparation of food, the first industries 
and the origin of the family, of customs and religious usages. Finally 
an endeavour is made to arrange and classify the results culturally and 
historically; that is to say, which are to be attributed to mythological 
elements of the pygmies, which to primitive African culture, which to 
Eurafrican hunting-cults, which to Eastern Hamitic culture, which to 
the matriarchal culture of the Bantu area, which to the Rhodesian and 
which to the early Sudanese culture, and how far later oriental cultural 
influences are concerned. 

From the point of view of the history of religion, the author obviously 
is under the influence of the theories of Father Schmidt. He affirms: 


Judging from all we know about the high gods of Africa, sky-gods, thought 
of as impersonal, must be admitted to be extremely rarely heard of. They are 
completely absent from the older records. The more personal and developed 
the conception of a god is, the further it goes back to the beginnings of the cult. 


The author illustrates by sketch maps where in Africa the different 
conceptions arose, and deduces most successfully from them comparisons 
and proofs. The work is a masterpiece of scholarship, clear in method, 
almost entirely comprehensive in its wealth of material. 

It must not be denied that it raises a serious question, namely, whether 
all the presentations of African religions which we possess ought to be 
judged without a certain reservation as trustworthy. As the author’s 
formulation of questions was frankly prompted by causal and Christian 
thought, so many of our sources are often produced by European ques- 
tions, and in consequence describe things which for the Africans are not 
the most important. If one closely examines even a single African religion 
one comes upon ambiguous contradictions. The same religion which 
to-day has a high god declares the earth to have grown or emerged, so 
depriving the high god of the work of creation. The same group of 
religions recognizes both the high god and at the same time traditions 
which give the high god a progenitor, thus taking from him the honour 
of being the highest. And are the myths about the fall, the withdrawal 
of God, the world cataclysm, work and hunger as punishment of the 
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first human beings and much else actually African in origin, or has African 
imagination taken over and refashioned here Jewish, Christian or Islamic 
traditions? It seems to me that the African science of religion cannot 
brush aside these critical questions, however tempting it may be to 
accept the unproven sources as dependable. Exactly because missions 
have so great an interest in appraising such myths aright, it is imperative 
to subject them to serious proof. 


M. ScHLUNK 
TUBINGEN 


TEN AFRICANS 


Ten Arricans. Edited by Marcery Pernam. Illustrated. Map. London: 
Faber & Faber. 15s. 1936. 


GREAT deal has been written about Africa and the Africans, 

but there is not much as yet by Africans themselves about 
themselves. This collection by Miss Perham is therefore the more 
welcome, for in it the ten Africans tell their own story. 

These ten are of different types (all from British Africa), from the 
simple up-country chief who speaks no English and has his story recorded 
for him to the educated young Nigerian girl who has just come down 
from Oxford. They are all individuals, as distinct from one another as 
any ten Europeans, and this is a feature that is worth emphasizing. Miss 
Perham has chosen ten, but another ten could easily have been chosen 
who would be as different from these as these are from one another. 
It is thoroughly good that a book such as this should bring home to the 
European that in thinking of ‘Africa’ he should think of individual persons. 

The first account is that of a headman (he insists that he is really a 
chief) from Northern Rhodesia, who consoles himself for the changes 
brought by the British with the thought of the clothes, salt and matches 
that he can now buy at the stores. A West African chief from Calabar 
is not wholly enamoured of ‘indirect rule.’ A chief from Matabeleland 
has acted in a Gaumont-British film, and has been to England for that 
purpose. A grisly tale of the Angoni is told by Rashid bin Hassani. An 
attractive elderly Xosa woman gives us an interesting glimpse into tribal 
life from the woman’s point of view. Comments on the war between 
whites in East Africa are made by a Muslim of Nyasaland who also 
commends Islam for the Africans because it allows polygamy. 

The remaining four stories are told by the people themselves. 
Parmenas Mockerie, a Kikuyu, marvels at the friendship existing between 
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white and coloured people in the Selly Oak colleges, where he was once 
a student. Martin Kayamba Mdumi, M.B.E., of Zanzibar has a hundred 
exciting pages to himself, beginning with his schoolboy reminiscences 
of Bishop Weston as an ardent flogger, continuing through the war 
years and ending with a visit to England as an African witness before 
the Joint Commission of the East African Territories. His comments 
on English people and customs are shrewd and refreshing. Gilbert Koka, 
a Zulu, gives an illuminating account from within of the starting of the 
first Native trade union in South Africa. The concluding story is that of 
Miss Aina Moore, a Yoruba of Nigeria, who was at school and at college 
in England. She writes well and is naturally conscious of barriers that 
were not visible to more casual African visitors. ‘An African friend and 
I once asked each other how we could have survived in England without 
an abundant sense of humour.’ There speaks also the voice of Dr Aggrey. 


A. Victor Murray 
Hutt 


CHRIST AND THE OUTCASTES 


Tue Untoucnasies’ Quest: The Depressed Classes of India and Christianity. 
By Goprrey E. Puiuirs. London: Edinburgh House Press. 1s. 1936. 


FE fee book has been written in view of the fact that ‘something new 

is stirring among the millions of the depressed classes in India.’ 
In past years so many groups of Untouchables have been asking for 
teachers that it has been impossible to meet the demand. But in October 
1935 this spirit of enquiry was suddenly fanned into a flame by a startling 
speech by Dr Ambedkar, the political leader of the outcastes and their 
representative at the Third Round-Table Conference in London. As Mr 
Phillips quaintly describes it, ‘a plump man wearing spectacles’ addressed 
a gathering of ten thousand outcastes at a town in the Bombay Presidency 
and passionately advised them to change their religion. “Thereupon the 
ten thousand passed a resolution advising all the Untouchables of India 
to forsake Hinduism.’ This resolution has been endorsed by conferences 
of outcastes all over India. 

In February 1936 in the Travancore State the executive committee 
of the Iruvas,! a caste bordering on ‘untouchability,’ decided by twenty- 
six votes to four not only to forsake Hinduism but also to become Chris- 
tians, and a referendum of the whole caste, which numbers over two 
millions, by a considerable number supported this decision. 

Mr Phillips strongly urges that we should face the questions involved 

1 Sometimes spelled ‘Ezhavas,’ see p. 35. 
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in these movements, and not only decide what ought to be done but also 
‘act upon our decision with the least possible delay.’ 

Happily the doubts which many missionaries have felt with regard 
to the validity of group movements towards Christ in India have been 
finally dispelled by the report of the commission presided over by Dr 
Pickett, which recently made a careful survey of eight typical areas, at the 
request of the National Christian Council of India. Mr Phillips has done 
good service by summarizing the conclusions of the commission’s report. 

Two points that he strongly urges are of great importance: first, that 
‘in these movements of village groups everything depends on teaching’; 
second, that it is impossible for these great movements to be dealt with 
adequately except through an Indian Church. “Thank God,’ writes Mr 
Phillips, ‘the Indian Church is a reality far greater than twenty years ago.’ 
In that fact lies the hope that the impending avalanche will prove a bless- 
ing and not a disaster. What we in Great Britain have to do is to help the 
Indian Church to bear this tremendous burden and meet this wonderful 
opportunity. We are the partners in the other ship. 

HENRY WHITEHEAD, BISHOP 

READING 





A GOND VILLAGE 


LEAVES FROM THE JUNGLE: LiFe IN A GOND VILLAGE. By VERRIER ELWIN. 
Illustrated. London: Murray. gs. 1936. 


—— is a book of quite unusual attractiveness and charm. It 
consists of an introduction of some 45 pages, which contains 
a great deal of valuable anthropological information on the Gond people, 
and of diaries extending over four years, recounting the work of the 
author and his Indian colleagues in the ashram established by them at 
Karanjia in the Gond country of the Central Provinces of India. In 
connexion with this ashram a great variety of work is done: religious, 
educational, medical and social. It is interesting to see that Mr Elwin 
has been drawn into a close alliance with the departments of govern- 
ment concerned with the uplift of the aborigines. 

The Gonds are an aboriginal tribe, once a royal people now sunk 
in considerable degradation, but exhibiting to the seeing eye signs of 
hidden quality. They number in British India some two and a half millions, 
probably three millions altogether. Mr Elwin has already, in his Songs 
of the Forest, given to the world some singularly beautiful translations 
of the folk-songs of the Gonds. The present volume is full of insight 
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into the character and customs of the Gond tribesmen and would be 
read with equal interest by the Christian missionary and the student of 
anthropology. Mr Elwin is himself a devout Christian who has followed 
his Master into a lonely place of service. No one could read this book 
without recognizing that the writer is completely devoted to his Gond 
friends and desires nothing better in life than to serve them in his Master’s 
Name. It must be added that Mr Elwin, as those who have read his other 
books are aware, is a master of the English tongue and writes with lucidity, 
charm and power. Romain Rolland in a foreword links together two 
names: ‘In Africa, Albert Schweitzer: philosopher. In India, Verrier 
Elwin: poet.’ Mr Elwin would think this absurdly high. praise, but Dr 
Schweitzer probably would be glad to have the two names joined. 


W. Paton 
St ALBANS 





THE BETHEL MISSION 


Das WERDEN DER BETHEL Mission. Von GERHARD JASPER. Bethel bei Bielefeld: 
Anstalt Bethel. M. 2. 1936. 


HE jubilee year of German missions, 1936, has given us a number 

of mission histories. Among the best of them is this book of 

Herr Jasper. Its particular merit lies in its full quotations. It is touching 

to read the many letters of the old Pastor von Bodelschwingh, who with 

infinite love put new life into the Ostafrika-Mission, and never let himself 
be deterred by the considerable opposition which he met. 

The history of the birth of the society is not wholly joyful: there 
‘were many anxieties and difficulties of both a personal and an objective 
nature, and the author rightly thanks God for His goodness in guiding 
the work through so many difficulties and errors to the present happy 
situation. The founding of the Bethel Mission was in the period of 
Germany’s acquisition of colonies. In colonial circles the mission has 
not become generally adopted and supported, but its roots have struck 
down into a living Christian community and the resultant growth is a 
constant source of encouragement. The last twenty years of the mission’s 
history in Germany are treated too scantily, but perhaps the events of 
this period are not yet ripe for harvesting in a written history such as 
this. 

E. DEtius 


BARMEN 
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FRANK LENWOOD 


FRANK LeNwoop. By RoGgr WILsoNn. Portraits. Student Christian Movement 
Press. 38. 6d. 1936. 


E deere are many who will begin this book with the confession that 

life for them would have been different if it had not been for Frank 
Lenwood. They will welcome the record, briefly and quietly told, of their 
friend. There are others who will be grateful for the picture of a man 
whose service in critical years has an honourable place in the history of the 
Christian Church. There were many interests in his life, though it will 
always be remembered for its concentration; no one was ever less diffuse, 
or counselled others more strongly against the waste of a superficial life, 
but the very character of the calling which came to him early led his 
energetic spirit into many enterprises all related to the one thing which he 
always sought. 

Those who tell the story of missionary work in the early years of this 
century cannot forget Lenwood in Oxford. The Student Christian Move- 
ment found in him a wise and generous leader. The London Missionary 
Society knew him not only as a missionary in Benares for a short time, 
but as a foreign secretary who impressed his mind upon its policy in years 
of transition. Some of us who knew him as colleague can speak not only 
of his insight and mastery of the relevant facts and of his courage, but of his 
inspiring faith and the spirit of love which never was wanting in hours of 
crisis. 

The readers of this Review will turn with peculiar interest to the record 
of Lenwood’s service not to his society only but to the international mis- 
sionary movement. They will value, to take one example, the summary 
of his missionary principles (p. 106): 


The Christian mission is not an expression of imperialism in religion, but a 
sharing with other races of God’s gifts to them as well as to us; from our side 
the sharing of the supreme gift in Jesus Christ. 


Size matters little in comparison with spiritual quality. Education can 
be more potent than ever if it is thoroughly Christian; if it is not, it is an 
irrelevance. With characteristic logic and tenacity he applied his prin- 
ciples. It is significant that of the two books which he wrote for the United 
Council of Missionary Education one dealt with Social Problems in the East 
and the other with Forces of the Spirit. 

It would not be just, even in a brief notice of this book, to pass over the 
chapter which deals with the serious change in theology which marked 
the last period of his life. Mr Wilson has discussed frankly and yet without 
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any bitterness of controversy how Lenwood was led to the position which 
he finally took. He does not repeat what Lenwood had said in his own book, 
but he is at pains to show the positive elements in Lenwood’s thinking and 
especially his longing that men should know better ‘what the brave be- 
loved figure of Jesus means.’ His criticism of orthodoxy was occasioned 
not only by intellectual arguments but by ‘practical impulses.’ ‘He was 
troubled by the apparent slackening of the power of the Christian Church 
to fulfil its main purpose of bringing men to God.’ Those who differ from 
him most seriously will be grateful for the spirit in which the story of the 
last stage is told. They will welcome too the picture of the missionary 
statesman, working with delight and tireless with enthusiasm in the east 
end of London. And they will see in his death on the Alps a not unfitting 
close to a noble life. 


E. SHILLITO 
BuckuHurst HILi, Essex 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Portucuese East Arrica: A Study of its Religious Needs. By Epuarpo Moreira: 
Illustrated. Maps. London: World Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. 1936. 


_— in 1934 Senhor Eduardo Moreira visited the Portuguese 
colonies of Tropical Africa, one of the tasks he undertook was 
the collection of material for a missionary survey of Portuguese East 
Africa for the World Dominion series. We owe to him and to those who 
collaborated with him a debt of gratitude for this study of a section of 
Africa which, in spite of the large amount of traffic to British Central 
Africa which passes through its great port of Beira, is less well-known to 
the English-speaking public than many other less ancient colonies. In so 
far as all but Roman Catholic missions are concerned, the territory for 
long was mainly of interest as a corridor to the Nyasa region, but its 
history goes back to 1498 when Vasco da Gama called there on his way to 
India, and by 1510 the Portuguese were masters of the Arab seaboard of 
East Africa. In the nineteenth century the Portuguese dreamed of joining 
up their eastern and western possessions into a belt across Africa, a dream 
which was really broken by the energy of Cecil Rhodes with his scheme of 
a railway from the Cape to Cairo. 
The survey describes the early history of the colony and its character- 
istics, and goes on to trace the development of missionary work from the 
early and unsuccessful attempts of the Wesleyan Methodists in 1823, and 
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the opening of more lasting work by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in 1879, down to the entry in 1936 of an English 
missionary couple who after some months of study in Lisbon went out 
under a Portuguese committee working in collaboration with the South 
Africa General Mission. 

The records of attempts by American and British missions which 
failed to open new work give clear proof of the necessity for thorough study 
by intending missionaries of the language and ways of the governing 
power before embarking on such an undertaking. The principles on 
which colonization is carried on vary considerably among the colonizing 
powers, and it might seem to an outsider strange that such precautions 
have not always been taken by missionaries working under the rule of a 
different people. 

Senhor Moreira’s work will help to make the Portuguese ideals more 
intelligible to English and American missionary supporters and enable 
them to follow with a new interest the development of work in Portuguese 
colonies. 

B. D. GiBson 

CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Out of Africa. By Emory Ross. (New York: Friendship Press. 60 cents 
and $1.00. 1936.) This year the cycle followed by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement has brought round Africa as the country for special 
study in missionary circles in America. Recent events have brought that 
continent to the attention of the general public, and Mr Ross has not 
failed in this study book to make the most of the interest that has been 
aroused in Ethiopia. He shows in a vivid way the dependence of America 
upon Africa for material of all sorts and, in dealing with the much-debated 
claims for colonies, brings out the importance of Africa to the peace of 
the world. His accounts of the various types of missionary work in Africa 
are enlivened by examples and stories from his own unusually wide 
experience, first in Liberia and later in Congo as a missionary of the 
Disciples of Christ Congo Mission. His work as the first full-time secretary 
of the Congo Protestant Council took him over a large part of Central 
Africa, and the detailed first-hand knowledge gained of people, transport 
and problems gave him a peculiar qualification for writing such a general 
survey of the African field and missionary work in it. 

B. D. G. 
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Puritans in the South Seas. By L. B. Wright and Mary I. Fry. (New 
York: Holt. $3.00. 1936.) This book professes to give an unbiased account 
of the effect of pioneer missionary effort in the Pacific. It is interestingly 
written, though frequently it is flippant and marred by cheap witticisms. 
As history it is caricature and as a picture of these early missionaries it 
is hopelessly out of perspective. The most generous explanation is that 
the writers know their Pacific only at second-hand, and then not over any 
wide area. Some of their interpretations of native thought are ludicrous. 
It must be freely admitted that some of these pioneers in the Pacific were 
men of narrow outlook and of meagre equipment. They had not the 
advantage of the training the modern missionary receives in anthropology 
and the comparative study of religions. They made mistakes and injured 
the social fabric; even the good they did was largely neutralized by the 
evil side of an alien civilization that came too rapidly to be assimilated by 
these primitive people. Nevertheless, great results remain to these days. 
Had these two engaging authors been present at the centenary celebrations 
of Christianity in Tonga, Samoa and Fiji, and had they listened to the 
cultured grandchildren of once-crude savages tell, with radiant faces, of 
the change that came to their nations as the result of the work of these 
ridiculed Puritan pioneers, I incline to the opinion that this present 
volume would be withdrawn from circulation and a better and truer 
written in its stead. 


J. W. B. 


Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking, as recorded in the Yen Ching 
Sui-Shih-Chi by Tun Li-Ch’en. Translated and annotated by Derk 
Bodde. Illustrated. End-paper plan. (Peiping: Vetch. $9.00. Obtainable 
London: Goldston. Kegan Paul. Probsthain. 13s. 6d. 1936.) This book, 
written in the year 1900 by a Manchu official, is ‘a record, day by day, 
month by month, beginning with Chinese New Year’s Day and taking 
us throughout the year, of what used to take place in Peking: its festivals, 
temple pilgrimages, fairs, customs, and the clothing, foods and animals 
of the seasons.’ Since the advent of the republic many customs and 
ceremonies associated with the imperial court have fallen into disuse. 
The big festivals in which the masses share will continue, though their 
religious significance will decrease, and certain customs will survive 
when their meaning is forgotten. Nevertheless, the picturesque Peking 
of the olden days, when the mandarin with stately mien and elaborate 
robes adorned a colourful ceremony, is gone. Hence it is valuable to have 
an accurate account, written by a Chinese in a concise and simple manner, 
of all the social and religious activities that took place during a lunar 
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year at the close of the last dynasty. The book is most informative, is 
crammed with a wealth of detail and gives explanations of many curious 
customs frequently seen in China yet seldom understood. The translation 
of so technical a book called for accurate knowledge of the Chinese 
written language, and the translator appears to have done his work well. 
He is to be congratulated on giving to the West this fascinating con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Chinese life and customs. There are many 
attractive illustrations: century-old, wood engravings of life in Peking, 
together with light sketches drawn by a local Chinese artist. The appendices 
are numerous and helpful, and together with the index and maps complete 
a most delightful book. 
A. G. C. 


China Calling. By Frank Houghton. (Maps. London: China Inland 
Mission. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 1936.) The Bishop-designate of East Szechwan 
has prepared this book primarily to assist young men and women, desirous 
of a missionary career, to understand the claims of China. It is written 
from the ‘somewhat distinctive point of view’ of the China Inland Mission 
and seeks to survey the ground already won and the extent to which the 
Chinese Church still needs our co-operation. After chapters dealing with 
the people, their history and their language, the modern movements are 
briefly surveyed in accurate and lucid phraseology. One chapter deals 
with the present outlook for non-Christian religions, followed by a short 
history of the growth of the Christian religion. The rest of the book is 
concerned with the Church: its life, its leadership and its task of evangelism, 
There is much of intense interest in all that is said, though the assumption 
that missionaries who do not follow the special method of evangelism 
preferred by the author are not evangelists tends to spoil an otherwise 
splendid survey. He is on sure ground when he states that the supremely 
important qualification for every missionary is ‘a personal, vital, con- 
tinually deepening knowledge of God in Christ.’ 

A. G. C. 


The Three Freds: Martyred Pioneers for Christ in Brazil. By W. J. W. 
Roome. (London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1s. 1936.) This is the history, 
as far as it can be known, of the expedition to the Kayapo Indians of 
Amazonia, undertaken by the three missionaries of the Unevangelized 
Fields Mission—Fred Roberts, Fred Dawson and Fred Wright—in 
1935. They did not return, and a search-party sent a year later found almost 
certain evidence of their having been murdered by the Indians. The book 
also gives some account of the work of the mission among the Indian tribes 
of North-East Brazil. 

M. M. U. 
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An Advancing Church in Latin America, By Kenneth G. Grubb. 
(Illustrated. Map. London: World Dominion Press. 1s. 1936.) In small 
compass Mr Grubb has given us a particularly useful handbook, dealing 
mainly with the Evangelical Church ‘from Mexico to Cape Horn,’ but 
giving also welcome information about the different republics, and a 
chapter on the distribution of the Indian peoples and their significance. 
The weaknesses as well as the strength of the evangelical movement are 
faced with engaging frankness, and a chapter is devoted to showing that 
individual conversions and the many ‘activities’ of evangelical missions 
cannot take the place of a Church. When Mr Grubb says ‘to identify 
these services with the “abundant life” is simply a sidelight on the peculiar 
mentality of to-day which equates the Kingdom of God with cleaner homes 
and clearer radio,’ he says something which badly needed saying. If the 
Gospel message known as ‘evangelical’ is to be preached in Latin America, 
an Evangelical Church, as he argues, is a necessity. There are, of course, 
those who will remain unconvinced that the ‘evangelical’ message should 
be preached there. 

M. M. U. 


The Teaching of the Abyssinian Church. By A. F.Matthew. (London: Faith 
Press. 2s. and 3s. 1936.) This timely book about the Abyssinian Church is, 
as the sub-title states, ‘set forth by the Doctors of the same’ and has an 
introduction by Canon J. A. Douglas, who points out that it is probably 
‘the only available and reliable exposition of the teaching of the Abyssinian 
or Ethiopian Church in modern times.’ The introduction (which occupies 
nearly half the book) is an historical sketch which explains the position of 
the Church in Christendom. The teaching of the Church follows, as a 
series of answers to sixty questions sent by Bishop Gwynne to the heir to 
the throne of Ethiopia in 1923-24. The questions are comprehensive and 
deal with both faith and practice; the replies are clear and straightforward. 
The whole is of great interest at this time, not least perhaps because in 
Canon Douglas’s words: ‘Its fifteenth-century-old order of Church and 
State has been shattered suddenly and violently and is past reconstruction.’ 

M. M. U. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Editors present their customary annual survey in this issue. Lack 
of space has prevented the publication of the third of the series on the 
place of the ministry in the non-Christian religions. The series will be 
continued in our April number. 





Herr Hans Kosmata has succeeded Dr Otto von Harling as Director 
of the Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum, which was removed from 
Leipzig to Vienna a year ago. He examines the much-discussed question 


of the advisability of Hebrew Christians forming a separate branch of 
the Church. 


The Selly Oak Colleges owe a great deal to the continued practical 
interest and support given without stint by Mr Epwarp Capsury, to 
whom is due the recent creation of a chair of missions. Great Britain has 
now, following the example of several countries on the continent of Europe 
and of the United States, a Professor of Missions at Selly Oak (the Rev. 
Godfrey E. Phillips). 





Writers of book reviews are: Dr JOHN Oman, former Principal of 
Westminster College, Cambridge; Dr Kart HarTENSTEIN, Director of 
the Basel Mission; the Rev. A. S. Kypp, General Secretary of the Church 
of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee; Professor K. B. Westman, 
Professor of the History of Missions and Far Eastern Religions in the 
University of Uppsala; the Rev. J. W. C. DouGAaLL, just taking up the 
secretaryship of the Conference of British Missionary Societies; Dr 
MartTIn SCHLUNK, Professor of Missions in Tiibingen University; Pro- 
fessor A. Victor Murray, Professor of Education in University College, 
Hull; the Rt Rev. HENRY WHITEHEAD, formerly Bishop of Madras; 
Missionsinspektor P. lic. E. Degtius, of the Rhenish Mission; the 
Rev. E. W. SHILLITO, minister and writer; and Miss B. D. Grsson, an 
Assistant Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 152. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





PaGE PAGE 

I. History . 8 . - 144] VII. Trarininc AnD Peano OF 
II. Missionary Mi Sea ‘ . 145 MISSIONARIES « 149 
Ill. THe SENDING COUNTRIES . 145 VIII. Misstonary Mgrnops . ° 149 
IV. Tes Laws or tm Youncen IX. Tue Youncer CuurcHes . » 50 
CHURCHES 145 X. Comiry, Co-operaTION AND UNITY 150 

eat atte aon East; XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE eal 
po a ne 146; india se tab: aS 2 North Africa, CuRISTIAN RELIGIONS . 150 
= Central Africa, 148; ‘South fe 148; Primitive, wot nda ists , Religions 
rE a I ey 

teen, wae eters 151; General, 151. 


V. Worxs or REFERENCE . . - 149, XII. SoctaL anp PorrticaL RELATIONS 


T Princtras or Mis- OF Missions . . ‘ . Ist 
b= "eons as § ° . 149 XIII. Horratory anp PRACTICAL . .| 852 
1. History Christianity, No. 1.) J. Thayer Addison. 
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tains : 4, a Church a the A review is in preparation. 
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CONVERSION OF NORTHERN EUROPE, A.D. Deals with pre-Christian German religion and 
500-1300. (Studies in the World Mission of' culture. 
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Den LuTHERSKE REFORMATION OG MISSIONEN.| THE END OF THE BEGINNING : 


Lorenz Bergmann. 191 pp. Copenhagen : 
Haase. Kr. 6, 1936. 4. 
The Lutheran Reformation and Missions. 
+A SuRVEY OF THE YEAR 1936. W. Paton and 
ae M. Underhill. IRM, 1937 (Jan.), 3- 
106. 5. 


See also 13 (Netherlands Revival). 


History of Missionary Societies 
HUuNDERT JAHRE LUTHERISCHER MiIssION. Paul 


Fleisch. xvi+480 S._ Leipzig: Evang.- 
lutherische Mission. M.5. 1936. 
A review is in preparation. 
Das WERDEN DER BeTHEL-Mission. Gerhard 


mo we 160 S. Bethel bei Bielefeld : Anstalt 
thel. M.2. 1936. 7. 
See review, p. 136. 


GESCHICHTE DES EVANGELISCHEN MuASssIONS- 
VEREINS UND DER NORDDEUTSCHEN MISSION 
In HamsBurc. Hans Lehmann. Illus. 72 S. 
Bremen : Norddeutsche Missionsgesellschaft. 
M. 1.25. 1936. 

A review is in preparation. 

Norcgs Svar PA Jesu EROBRINGSORDRE. Sven 
Wisléff Nilssen. 280 pp. Oslo: Luther- 
ae forlag. Kr. 4.75 and Kr. 6.50. 
1936. 9. 

Vas history of Norwegian missions. 

See also 33 (Norwegian Missions) ; 6z (Sudan 
Interior Mission); 67 (Heart of Africa 

~ Mission); 82 (Evangelical Union of S. 
America); 84 (Methodism in Fiji). 

ll. Missionary Biography 

ETHEL AMBROSE: PIONEER MEDICAL MiIs- 
SIONARY, POONA AND INDIAN VILLAGE 
Misston, BOMBAY PREsIDENCY, INDIA. Mrs 
W. H. Hinton. Illus. 255 pp. London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 3s. 6d. 1936. 70. 

A simply told biography. 

FRANK LENwoop. Roger Wilson. Illus. 224 

pp. London: Student Christian Movement 
ress. 38.6d. 1936. 12. 
See review, p. 137. 

Mark Napier TROLLOPE, BisHOP IN CoREA, 
191 ey Constance Trollope. Foreword 
by the Bishop of Brechin. 199 pp. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
6s. 1936. 12. 


See also 15 (F. M. North); 54 (T. Williams) ; 
60 (W.R.S. Miller). 


ill. The Sending Countries 


Her Revert ry NEDERLAND. M. E. Kluit. 
341 pp. Amsterdam: Paris. f 4.25. 1936. 
13. 

A history of the revival movement in the 
Netherlands, in the first part of the last century, 
which had a great influence on the missionary 
movement. 
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A NARRATIVE 
OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE OF THE 
RerorMeD CuurcH. Arthur V. Casselman. 
xiv+209 pp. Philadelphia: Heidelberg 
Press. so cents. 1936. 14. 

‘ An affectionate inventory’ of the missionary 
accomplishments of the Reformed Church in the 
U.S., on its merging with the Evangelical Synod 
of North America into the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 


FRANK Mason Nortu : 


DECEMBER 3, 1850- 
DECEMBER 


17, 1935. Portrait. 74 pp. 
Peivasely published. 1936. 175. 
Short biographical record followed by addresses 


given at three memorial services, and resolutions 
of affection and appreciation passed by some 
dozen or more societies. 


See also 6 (Leipzig Mission); 7 (Bethel 
Mission); 8 (Norddeutsche Mission); 17 
(F. Lenwood); 97 (Selly Oak Colleges) ; 
zm6 (C. S. Macfarland); 177 (Faith and 
Order) ; 135 (Bucer). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 
Tue Far EAsTeRN Crisis: RECOLLECTIONS 
AND OBSERVATIONS. Henry L. Stimson. 
Illus. Maps. xii+293 pp. New York: 


Harper (for the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations). $3.75. London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 15s. 1936. 16. 

An account of the Sino-Japanese crisis and the 
events which led up to the non-recognition 
doctrine. 

Eyes ON JAPAN. Victor A. Yakhontoff. xviii+ 
329 pp. New York: Coward-McCann. 
$3.50. 1936. 17. 

An excellent survey, with up-to-date informa- 
tion, of the economic, social, political and cultural 
fundamentals necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of Japan. 

Far East IN FERMENT. Guenther Stein. 252 
pp. London: Methuen. tos. 6d. 1936. 78. 

Written from close personal observation of 
Japanese political action. 

+THE JAPANESE Empire. Fortune (N.Y.), 1936 
(Sep.), whole issue. 19. 

A compendium of facts, charts, statistics, 
pipeeree, This issue has been banned in Japan 

use of a critical reference to the Emperor. 


+JaPAN To-DAY AND To-morROw. Yusuke 
Tsurumi. International Affairs (London), 
1936 (Nov.—Dec.), 807-23. 20. 

¢THE Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
To-pay. Akira Yamagishi. 
(Summer), 209-20. 22. 


IM LAND DER AUFGEHENDEN SONNE: Aus der 
Arbeit der Liebenzeller Mission in Japan. 
Bilder. 46 S. Bad Liebenzell: Buch- 
handlung der Liebenzeller Mission, M. 0.40, 
1936. 22, 


IN JAPAN 
JCQ, 1936 








+CHRISTUs IM LAND DER AUFGEHENDEN SONNE : 
Vom Kampf des Evangeliums in Japan. 
E. Hessel. EMM, 1936 (Sep.), 261-73. 23. 

+CHRISTIANITY IN Japan. W. H. Murra 
Walton. Empire Review (London), 1936 
(Sep.), 153-9. 24. 

+THe Aporicines OF Formosa: A CALL TO 
PIONEER EVANGELISM. Leslie Singleton. 
WD, 1936 (Oct.), 391-8. 25. 


See also 92 (Year Book) ; roo (Correspondence 
Course); ror (Education) ; ; r2q (Budd- 
hism) ; 145 (Economics) ; 49 (Emigration). 


Korea 
See 12 (Bp. Trollope). 


China 


Le Drorr Cutnors: Conception et Evoivu- 
TION, INSTITUTIONS LEGISLATIVES ET JUDICI- 
AIRES, SCIENCE ET ENSEIGNEMENT. ean 

xii+559 pp.  Peiping : enri 
Vetch. $18. Paris: Librairie du Recueil 
Sirey. Frs 95. 1936. 26. 
A comprehensive treatise on Chinese law. 
Cm, eon: pam UY Hallett Abend F we 
ony illingham. og p. New 
York: Ives Washburn. - 1S gah 
The law of the survival of the fittest appli ied to 
nations in a study of the greatest imperialist 
expansion of the last seventy-five years. 


THe New Cutture 1x Curna. Lancelot 


Forster. Foreword by Sir M. E. Sadler. 
arr * smressan Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
2 


1936. . 
ede at work in modern China. A good 
chapter deals with the mass education movement. 
+RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA. Hu Shih. Asia 
(N.Y.), 1936 (Nov.), 737-40. 29. 

+THe CutneskE TRIANGLE. Round Table 
(London), 1936 (Oct.), 688-704. 3o. 

+Factory Workers OF CHINA. Agnes Roman. 
Asia (N.Y.), 1936 (Oct.), 637-40. 31. 

Cuina CALiinc. Frank ce my Maps. 
187 pp. London: China Inland Mission. 
1s. 6d. and 2s.6d. 1936. 32. 

See review, p. 141. 

Unper KorsMERKET 1 Miptens Rike. Iilus. 
Kart. 195 PP. Stavanger : Norske Misjons- 
selskap 1.75. 1936. 33. 

Short introduction to the Norwegian Mission- 
ary Society’s work in Hunan. 

Nu GALDER DET. Kirstine Wemmelund. 24 pp. 
Copenhagen : Lohse. Kr. 0.50. 1936. 

An ap to share in mission walk, a 
in Manchuria. 

Tue RestRaAiInING Hanp:  CapPTIVITY FOR 
Curist 1s Curna. R. A. Bosshardt. Illus. 
Map. 288 pp. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 1936. 35. 
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An account of the author’s eighteen months of 
captivity with a communist band, 

Mrs Wano’s Diary. Margaret H. Brown. 
Illus. ix+161 pp. Shanghai: Christian 
Literature pg $1.25. London : 
ern tone Press. 2s. 6d. 1936. 36. 

nglish version of | a book originally written 
Chie women and greatly appreciated by 
them. Under the guise of a diary the author 
presses home teaching on hygienic living. 

See also 16 (Far East Crisis); 102-3 (Educa- 
tion); zo8 (Church); 122 (Superstition) ; 
124-5 (Buddhism) ; 148 (Mui Tsai). 


South-East Asia 
eed inte Chins Malaya, 
iad ast Tales 


Dig Se ae AUF MICH: Ein Riickblick 
auf 2 Jahre Batakmission. J. Warneck. 
47. Wuppertal-Barmen: Rheinische 

issionsgesellschaft. M. 0.40. 1936. 37. 
A survey of fifty years among the Bataks, 


JAAROVERZICHT VAN DE ZENDING IN OOsT- EN 
West-Inpig. Joh. Rauws. 62 pp. O6cegst- 
geest: Zendingsbureau. f 6.75. 1936. 38. 

A survey of the Dutch missions in the Satine. 
lands East and West Indies. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE Ma.Lays. Laurence E. 
Browne, D.D. Illus. Maps. 78 pp. 
London: Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 1s. 1936. 39. 

A short account of Malaya, of its peoples and 
missions among them, with a chapter on missions to 
Muslims in other countries and a plea for mission- 
ary work to be started among Muslim Malays. 

See also 148 (Mui Tsai). 

india, Burma and Ceylon 

Hinpbvu C1vivizaTion (from the earliest times up 
to the establishment of the Maurya Empire). 
Radha Kumud Mookerji. Illus. Maps. 
367 pp. London: Longmans, Green. 165s. 


198 - 9. ‘ : Ye 

ull of information, mainly avoiding contro- 
versial questions. 

A SHorT wig! or Inpia. W. H. Moreland 
and Atul C. Chatterjee. ee 506 pp. 
London : Longmans. 12s. 6d. 1936. 41. 

Concentrates on the evolution of Indiaa culture 
and response to successive foreign contacts. 

SouTHERN INDIA: ITs POLITICAL AND Econ- 
omic Prosiems. Gilbert Slater, D.Sc. 
Foreword by the Marquess of Willingdon. 
Illus. 383 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
15s. 1936. 42. 

A review is in preparation. 

INDIAN EpucaTIONAL PoLicy: ITs PRINCIPLES 
AND Prosiems. William Meston, D.D. 
D.Litt. vii+687 pp. Madras : Christian 
—— Society for India. Rs 3.4 and 
Rs 1936. 43. 

Lome in 1932 after Dr Meston’s retirement 
and published after his death. 
A review is in preparation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


INDIA RECALLED. Cornelia Sorabji. 306 pp. 
London : Nisbet. 128. 6d. 1936. 434. 
Reminiscences rich in the knowledge ‘| 
impart, especially of women’s life in India. 


INDIscHE JuGEND. Arno Lehmann. _Iilus. 
Ee S. ipzig: Verlag der Evang.-luth. 
ission. 0.20. 1936. 44. 


Tue UNTOUCHABLES’ Qugst: THE DEPRESSED 
C.assgs OF INDIA AND CHRISTIANITY. God- 
frey E. Phillips. 95 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 18. 1936, 45. 

See review, p. 134. 

+CHRISTLICHE MASSENBEWEGUNGEN IN INDIEN. 
A. Lehmann. NAMZ, 1936 (Aug.), 257-67 ; 
(Sep.), 318-27. 46. 

+THe EzuavA MoveMENT IN ‘TRAVANCORE. 
T. G. Stuart Smith. EWR, 1936 (Oct.), 
333-40. 47. 

+RevIVAL IN STERILE ArgAsS. D. A. McGavran. 


United Church Review (Bangalore), 1936 
(Sep.), 253-7 ; (Oct.), 283-8. 48. 
+THe Gujyerat CurisTIAN Samamzzay. P. G. 


Bhagat. NCCR, 1936 (Sept.), 463-7. 49. 
RurRAL WELFARE IN INDIA, 1936. C. F. Strick- 

land, C.L.E. London: Oxford 

University Press. 1936. 50. 


LEAVES FROM THE JUNGLE: LIFE IN A GOND 
Vittace. Verrier Elwin. Illus. 243 pp. 
London: Murray. gs. 1936. 51. 

See review, p. 135. 

+THE WoMEN’s MOVEMENT IN INb1IA. Grace 

Lankester. EWR, 1936 (Oct.), 316-24. §2. 


See also ro (E. Ambrose) ; rz (F. Lenwood) ; 
93 (Directory) ; 03a (Education); rog-z1 
(Church); zz8 (Church Union); 123 
(Hinduism) ; 124 (Buddhism). 


The Near East and North Africa 


4 ba — oF St Paut. H. V. Morton. 

us nd-paper map. 440 pp. London: 
Rich & Cowan. 7s. 6d. 1936. 53. 

Throws much light on conditions in the 
countries bordering the eastern Mediterranean, 
and on St Paul’s missionary journeys. 

TALcotr WILLIAMS— GENTLEMAN OF THE 
Fourtu Estate. Elizabeth Dunbar. 400 pp. 
New York: Stechert. $3.50. 1936. 54. 

An interesting biography of an outstanding 
man. Contains much original material of the 
early history of missions in Turkey and Syria. 

Tue PaGEANT OF PersiA. Henry Filmer. 422 
pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 1936. 
55. 

The old and the new, together with the modern- 
ization of the country and the = gee changes 
introduced by Riza Shah Pahlevi 

AUF DEM MISSIONSFELD ZWISCHEN 
uNnD Wotste: Aus dem Tagebuch von 
Margarete ge 107 S. Wiesbaden : 
Missionsverlag. M. 0.80. 1936. 56. 


WASSER 
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‘Travel diary of a secretary of the Evangelische 
Muh in Egypt and the Sudan. 


| See also 89, 130-1, 133 (Jews and Judaism) ; 
126-8 (Islam) ; 14r (Mandates). 


Africa 
(General) 

HIsTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION AFRICAINE. Leo 
Frobenius. Traduction frangaise par le 
Dr H. Back et D. Ermont. Planches. 
372 pp. Paris: Gallimard. Frs 60. 1936. 
57- 

TROPHIES FOR THE KING: CONVERTS FROM 
Arrica. W. Thorburn Clark. 15 
Richmond, Va. : Woman’s Missionary 
of Virginia. so cents. 1936. 58. 

Good biographical sketches of Bishop Crowther, 
Matula, Africaner, Khama and William Koyi. 


See also z (Mission History) ; zz2a (Church). 


West Africa 


‘om the Senegal to the Cunene, includi: 
Ur the West and Central Sudan) = 


JaBo PROVERBS FROM LIBERIA: MAXIMS IN THE 
Lire oF A Native Trise. George Herzog 
(with the assistance of Charles G. Blooah). 
xiii+272 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press (for Cicorntionad Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 10s.6d. 1936. 59. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PIONEER. W. R. S. Miller, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Illus. End-paper map. 
227 pp. London: Church issionary 
Society. 58. 1936. 60. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue Goincs oF GoD, CONTINUING MAN- 
EATERS UNDER NEw MANAGEMENT. John S. 
Hall. Illus. 26 pp. London: Sudan 
Interior Mission. 6 1936. 61. 

The story, told moe in pictures, of the 
mission’s work at Tangale, N. Nigeria. 


EvANGELIET I NgGERLAND. H. H. Bronnum. 
16 pp. Copenhagen: Lohse. Kr. 0.25. 
1936. 62. 

A short survey of the Danish mission in the 
Sudan. 

+KAMERUNER GEHEIMBUNDE. J. Ittmann. 
bee 1936 (Okt.), 305-11 ; (Nov.), 332-43. 
3. 

QueLquEs ASPECTS DE L’ORGANISATION DES 





nion 


INDIGENES DERACINES RESIDANT EN ‘TERRI- 
TOIRE DE Lae ely 9 F, Grevisse. Introd. 
par A. Moeller. p. Antwerp: Associa- 


Fon des Wutlianee e Université coloniale 
de Belsiqne, 1 Avenue Middelheim. Frs 10. 


19 4 
* paddy from Le Trait D’Union, organ of 
L’ Association des Etudiants, etc. 


+A Pentsecost In Conoco. Andrew MacBeath. 
WD, 1936 (Oct.), 342-51. 65. 


See also r2r (Evur Beliefs). 








East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 
Bavusa Et Ba.upalses pu Katanca. Edmond | 
Verhulpen. Planches. Cartes. x+534 PP. 


vers: Les Editions -. l’Avenir. Paris : 
Larose. Frs 80. 1936. 


A full mon h on one of the most important 
sections of the Belgien African population. 


RESURRECTION OF THE HEART OF AFRICA 


MISSION FROM THE MOMENT OF ITS GREATEST | 


WEAKNESS AT THE TIME OF THE DEATH OF 
C. T. Srupp, in 1931. 31 pp. London: 
Worldwide Evangelization rusade. 3d. 


1936 
interest as a piece of missionary history. 
+VOLKWERDUNG UND EVANGELIUM UNTER DEN 


Ewe. Diedrich Westermann. NAMZ, 1936 | 


(Juli), 217-32. 68. 

+UsaAMBARA-BunHAjA, ERGEBNISSE UND AUF- 
GABEN. C. Ronicke. NAMZ, 1936 (Juli), 
241-52. 69. 

+TRADITION AND PRESTIGE AMONG THE NGONI. 
Margaret Read, Ph.D. Africa (London), 
1936 (Oct.), 453-84. 70. 

A TreasuRE oF Darkness: AN IDYLL OF 
ArricaN CuiLp Lirz. Mabel Shaw. Fore- 
_— by _ Micklem. _ xi+ 160. 

on : mgmans. 58. 193 71. 

The biography of Mary Livingstone, a child 
at the London Mission’s school at Mbereshi, 
Northern Rhodesia. 

PortucugsE East Arrica: A Stupy OF ITs 
Re.icious Nreps. Eduardo Moreira. (World 
Dominion Survey Series.) Illus. Maps. 
104 pp. London: World Dominion Press. 
38. 6d. 1936. 72. 

See review, p. 138. 


See also 120 (Ubangi Rites) ; 14z (Mandates). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambeni rivers) 
Soutn Arrica To-Day anp To-Morrow. 
R. J. M. Goold-Adams. Foreword by the 
Earl of Selborne. xi+268 pp. London: 
Murray. 6s. 1936. 73. 
A review is in preparation. 
REPORT OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL CoM- 
MITTEE ON Native EDUCATION, 1935-1936. 
I 157 $7 PP Pretoria : Government Printer. 2s. 


WP + is in preparation. 

Meurs ET CouTUMES DES BANTOous: LA VIE 
D’UNE TRIBU SUD-AFRICAINE. Tome I: 
Vie sociALE. Tome 1: VIE MENTALE 
Henri A. Junod. (Bibliothéque Scientifique.) 
Illus. 516 et 580 pp. Paris: Payot. 
Frs 150. 1936. 75. 

Translation of the ite Dr Junod’s great work. 

I am Brack: THE Story OF SHABALA. J. 
Grenfell Williams and Henry John May. 
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rs i pp. London: Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
7 


1936. 4 
Throws a good deal of light on the Zulu reaction 
to contact with the white race in S. Africa. 
BuitpiInc For Gop im Arrica. Godfrey 
Callaway. Foreword by E. H. Brookes. 
207 p London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 3s. 6d. 1936. 77. 


Lae eur ep Dears<: Ret Accom co tan | See also 104 (‘ Jeanes’ Conference); 179 


(Christian Council) ; 14r (Mandates). 


Madagascar 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE MADAGASCAR, 1904-1933. 
G. Grandidier, (Bibliographic générale des 
Colonies frangaises.) vili+592 p Paris 
Société d’Editions Geographiques, Maritimes 
et Coloniales. Frs 100. 1936 

This volume follows a first part a hich dealt 

with books on Madagascar which appeared between 
1500 and 1903. 


America and the West Indies 
Mexico: A _ REVOLUTION By EDUCATION. 
George I. Sdnchez. 226 pp. ad York : 

Viking Press. $2.75. 1936. 
The best description so far published of the 
country’s new and widespread system of education. 


HicH up in Mexico. O. A. Merrit-Hawkes* 
291 pp. London: Nicholson & Watson. 
15s. 1936. 80. 

A close observer’s account of life in Mexico 
to-day; the Church v. State situation is discussed 


MopERN CRUSADERS: ‘THE CHALLENGE OF 
CotomsiA. Norman P. Grubb. Illus. Map. 
93 pp. London: Worldwide Evangelization 
Crusade. 1s. 1936. 82. 

Pioneer missionaries and their difficulties. 


Wuy Soutu America? A. Stuart McNairn. 
Illus. Maps. 144 pp. London: Evangelical 
Union of South America. 2s. 6d. 1936. 82. 

The work of the mission. 

Tue SuGarR COLONIES AND GOVERNOR Eyre, 
1849-1866. William Law Mathieson, LL.D. 
xiv-+243 pp. London: Longmans, Green. 
12s. 6d. 1936. 83. 

The third volume of a work dealing with the 
emancipation of slaves in the West Indies. Gives 
some account of B.M.S. activities at the period. 


See also 38 (Dutch Missions) ; 123, (Church). 


The Pacific 


A Hunprep Years in Fy. J. W. Burton and 
Wallace Deane. Illus. End-paper map. 
144 pp. London: Epworth Press. 3s. 6d. 
1936. 84. 

he work of Methodist missionaries from their 
first arrival in the island in October 1835. 

Levuka Days: A Parson IN Potynesia. C. W. 
Whonsbon Aston. Introd. by the Bishop 
of Polynesia. Illus. Map.  viii+g95 pp. 
London: Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 1s. 1936. 85. 

experiences of an S.P.G. missionary in 
Fiji a few years ago. 








Se 














Guinza Gotp: THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
Society aT WoRK IN THE TERRITORY OF 
Papua. Cecil Northcott. Pref. by Sir 
Hubert Murray, K.C.M.G. Cover map. 
101 > aay London: Livingstone Press. 1s. 


19 
. readable history. 


THe COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
G. A. Malcolm. Maps. Charts. xviii-+- 
IO pp. “ie York an me gk : Appleton- 

ntury. 218. 1936 87. 

An ae "of the islands, he inhabitants, 
recent history and relations with the United 
States. An appraisal of the present situation. 

+TuHe Fate oF THE Puivippines. Round Table 
(London), 1936 (Oct.), 748-61. 88. 

See also 98 (Evangelism) ; z24 (Church); 147 
(Mandates). 


The jews 


Tuy Neicusour. Lord Melchett. aot pp. 
London: Muller. 7s. 6d. 1936. 89. 
The Jew, his recent history, Zionism, le 
tion into Palestine, possibilities of Jew-Arab 
harmony, the future of the race. 


See also rz5 (Hebrew Church) ; 
(Judaism). 


129-33 


Fields General 


ERLEBNISSE UND BEGEGNUNGEN IN VIER ERD- 
TEILEN. Julius Richter. 88 S. Giessen u. 
Basel: Brunnen-Verlag. M. 0.90 und 
M. 1.20. 1936. . 

Reminiscences of men and movements during 
a long life in the cause of missions. 

See also 5 (Survey) ; 134 (Christianity in Asia) ; 

142-4 (Westernism i in East). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


See 78 (Malagasy Bibliography) ; 126 (Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


Mission-HevuTE! PreDIGT UND VORTRAGE 
GEHALTEN AUF DER 58. JAHRESTAGUNG DER 
MIssiIons- KONFERENZ IN DER  PROVINZ 
SACHSEN UND ANHALT. FESTGABE AN DIE 
DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN MISSIONSGESELL- 
SCHAFTEN, DIE IM JAHRE 1936 EIN JUBILAUM 
FEIERN. Herausgegeben von H.W omerus. 
> Halle (Saale) : Waisenhaus. M. 1.80. 


19 
eS and addresses at the 58th annual 
meeting of the Saxony missionary conference. 
THe JaPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK, 1936. 
27 pp. Tokyo : 
sy Obtainable 
ew York: Com- 
mittee o Reference and Counsel. 1936. 92. 
A review is in preparation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Directory OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
CHURCHES IN INDIA, pares AND sant, 
1936-1937. vit 484 P Sep ationa 
Christian Council. as 8. Obtainable 
London: World oi ms Press. 4s. 
1936. 93. 

ontaining a useful survey of the Christian 
movement in 1934-5 as well as the usual excellent 
statistics. Mark the new inclusion of ‘ churches’ 
in the title. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
Franz MicHagEL ZAHNS BEITRAG ZUR MiIs- 
SIONSTHEORIE. Frieda Schindelin. 32 S. 
Bremen : Norddeutsche Missionsgesellschaft. 
M. 0.35. 1936. 94. 
WaAAROM ZENDING JUIST NU ? 
80 pp. The Hague: 
f 0.65. 1936. 95. 
* Why missions at present ?’ 
New ‘TESTAMENT PRINCIPLES AND MODERN 


H. Kraemer. 
Boekencentrum. 


Missions. A Missionary ap aay (Indi- 
genous Church Series.) 22 pp. London: 
World Dominion Press. 6d. 1936. 96. 


Repeats the views associated with the name of 
Roland Allen. The writer believes that most 
missions to-day are pursuing wrong methods in 
their relations with the growing churches. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
+THe SELLY Oak CoLieces. Edward Cadbury. 
IRM, 1937 (Jan.), 119-21. 97. 
Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


Goop News—WeEtt Totp: A Stupy IN 
PREPARATION FOR EVANGELISM, Mes, 1940. 
2 pp. Manila, Philippine Is. : ational 
hristian Council. 4 centavos. 1936. 98. 
An outline of studies. 

+Diz WAHRHEITSFRAGE IN DER VERKUNDIGUNG 
DER Mission. H.Junge. ZMR, 1936 (Juni), 
161-9. 99. 

See also 25 (Formosa) ; 
(Congo). 


45-9 (India); 65 


Christian Education 
Japan 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION FOR CANDIDATES FOR BAPTISM. 
Shin Shimada and Murray Walton. English 
translation. Type-script. 160 pp. London: 
United Society for Christian Literature. 
Catiet no.) 2s. 6d. 1936. Joo. 

in as gg og with the newspaper 

wate in Japan. A review is in 
preparation. 

+San-Iku EpucaTIon IN Practice. Andrew N. 
Nelson. JCQ, 1936 (Summer), 249-56. 
ror. 
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China 
tRexicious EpucaTion 1x CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
my Cutna. C. S. Miao, Ph.D. Religion in 
Education (London), 1936 (Oct.), 202-7. ro2. 
tNEIGHBORHOOD Scuoo.s. Ida Belle Lewis 
Main. CR, 1936 (Oct.), 633-44. 103. 
India 
CurisTiAN High ScuHoots in INpia._ A. B. 
Van Doren. Illus. xi+170 pp. Calcutta: 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs. 2 and 
Rs. 2.12. 1936. 1034 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 43 (Education Policy). 
Africa 
Vittace Epucation IN AFRICA: REPORT OF 
THE INTER-TERRITORIAL ‘ JEANES’ CON- 
arth fut ih, 1995 Ss. pot Love 
27th- ‘at 19 3 veg 28 p ve- 
dale, S. , PR = Be nd “i 6d. 


1936. ag 
See also 7r (Mbereshi) ; 74 (Report). 
Other Fields 
See 79 (Mexico). 
Bible Translation and Distribution 
‘HEIL’ IN DER ENGLISCHEN BIBELSPRACHE : 
ZUGLEICH EIN BEITRAG ZUR FRAGE DER 
Usersetzunc. Fr. Melzer. EMM, 1936 
(Sep.), 273-82. 105. 


See 50-1 (India). 


X. The Younger Churches 

KERK EN ZENDING. H. Kraemer. 40 pp. The 

Ha: Boekencentrum. f#.40. 1936. 106. 
och teed calesion, thdheoullel relationship. 

+Das Atte TESTAMENT UND DIE JUNGE KIRCHE. 
W. Freytag. NAMZ, 1936 (Sep.), 300-17. 
107. 

+WIE STEHT ES UM DIE CHRISTLICHE KIRCHE IN 
Cuina? J. Richter. NAMZ, 1936 (Aug.), 
268-81. 108 

+THe TASK BEFORE THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcu. B. P. Hivale, Ph.D. Dny a 
(Poona), 1936 (Oct. 1), 314; (Oct. 8), 
321-2. 109. 

+Tue DevoLuTion oF MiIssIONARY RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN. A. 
Gordon, B.Th. NCCR, 1936 (Sep.), 470-4. 
110. 

+Some ProspLemMs OF THE INDIAN CHURCH. 
S. P. Raju. re (Madras), 1936 
(Oct. 15), 660-1 ; (Oct. 22), 676-7. ZIT. 

Tue TEACHING OF THE ABYSSINIAN CHURCH. 
Trans. he F. Matthew. Introd. by J. A. 

. London: Faith Press. 
2s. and 38. 1936. 172, 


+KIRCHEWERDEN IN Arrika. Julius Richter. 
NAMZ, 1936 (Sep.), 289-99. 12a. 
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~ ADVANCING CHURCH IN LaTIN AMERICA. 
K. G. Grubb. Illus. Map. 81 pp. London: 
World Dominion Press. 18. 1936. I73. 
See review, p. 142. 
Tue Finipino Cuurcn. N. Walter Roberts, 
D. xii+158 pp. Dayton, Ohio: Foreign 
Missionary Society and Women’s Mission- 
ary Association, United Brethren in Christ. 
$1.25. 1936. 174. 

Well-written history of the Church’s work in 
the Philippines; with an excellent description 
of its growth missionary principles and 

which have contributed to it. 
+THe Hesrew Curistian Cuurcu. Hans 
Kosmala. IRM, 1937 (Jan.), 107-18. 175. 
See also 58 (Africans). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Across THE YEARS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Charles S. Macfarland. xiv +367 pp. New 
York and London: Macmillan. $2.75. 
12s. 6d. 1936. 176, 

The author was for nearly twenty years secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. The account of his contacts 
with many countries in the cause of peace is of 
great value. 

Movinc Towarps Unity: THE STORY OF THE 
FAITH AND ORDER MoveMENT. Rt Rev. E. S. 
Woods, Bishop of Croydon. 46 > mentee: 
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BUDDHISM IN CHINA AT THE PRESENT 
TIME AND THE NEW CHALLENGE 
TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By KARL LUDVIG REICHELT 


HE editors of this Review have asked me to write an 
article dealing with present-day Buddhism in China 
and the challenge to the Christian Church evolving from the 
new currents in Chinese Buddhism. I gratefully accept this 
invitation, the more as it gives me an opportunity to give a short 
description of the special Christian mission work which we are 
endeavouring to do among Buddhist monks and lay devotees 
in the Far East (China, Tibet, Mongolia, Kokonor, Formosa 
and Malaya), having the main centre at the Tao Fong Shan 
Christian Institute near Hong Kong. 

Having passed through the pioneer stage and approaching 
the fifteenth anniversary, I feel it almost a sacred duty to give 
an account of the work, so that all who have their deepest love 
and aspirations centred around the coming of the kingdom of 
God in the world may know something about the Christian 
Mission to Buddhists, the inter-Scandinavian mission founded 
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by a number of broadminded Christians in the Lutheran churches 
of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Although for practical reasons 
it has been thought best to have this work conducted by one of 
the historical churches from the West, yet friends of other 
denominations are cordially invited to co-operate individually 
or through special groups. 

The following observations on the present state of Buddhism 
in China are based upon what we have seen and heard during our 
many journeys to the big monasteries, sacred mountains and 
pilgrim-centres all over China, upon the constant perusal of 
Buddhist periodicals and modern literature and upon intimate 
intercourse with the many thousand monks and Buddhist 
literati who visit our centre. 

Of Buddhism in China at the present time the most con- 
spicuous thing to note is the appalling decline in the external 
side of the religious life. Temple buildings, processions, public 
festivals, pilgrimages to big pilgrim-centres, the numbers of 
novices entering the monasteries—all are decidedly on the 
decline. In all the provinces many temples and monasteries have 
been ruined or badly damaged, not only by bandits and roving 
communists but also by hordes of young students and young, 
unscrupulous members of local political councils (Tang-pu). 
In many places the temple fields and other sources of income 
have been confiscated by the authorities and the funds used for 
educational purposes. In consequence, the monks are hustled 
back into some of the corner buildings where it is impossible 
for them to conduct religious ceremonies in a decent way. 

In some districts the temples seemingly stand intact, but 
even there a marked decrease in income is noticed, and the 
monks everywhere have to struggle hard to secure the most 
necessary means of living. The result is that many of the inmates 
are driven to the large cities, where they join the despised crowds 
of ‘business monks’ who operate in small temples or in rented 
houses as exorcists, or establish themselves as firms for chanting 
masses for departed souls, always the most lucrative business 
in Buddhist monastic life. 


This decline in connexion with present-day Buddhism in 
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China is so apparent that it does not need much ability to observe 
it. Consequently one hears everywhere that Buddhism in China 
is vanishing. Even visitors of repute, who have conducted most 
of their campaigns among the student classes or in ordinary 
mission circles, have loudly declared that Buddhism will not 
play any important réle in China in the future. To those, however, 
who live in close contact with the new religious movements in 
modern China, it is apparent that there is another side to the 
picture and that Buddhism in some ways is going forward and 
getting a grip on circles which were not seriously interested 
before. 

It must, however, be recognized that a most remarkable dis- 
placement and a most important change have taken place in 
Buddhism during recent years. The change is particularly linked 
up with the fact that the lay element is coming to the front as 
never before. The centre of gravity is being shifted from the 
monkhood to the laity; and when we say ‘laity’ we are not think- 
ing of the common masses who continually show some interest 
in Buddhism when sickness, death, misfortune and bad times 
set in; we are speaking of the thousands of men and women from 
the middle and upper classes of Chinese society who in recent 
years have organized themselves into brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods (chii-si-lin) for the cultivation of Buddhist study, medita- 
tion and worship. Sometimes they gather in specially built 
temples. In Shanghai, for instance, there are several large, 
beautifully built and well-kept laymen’s association temples. 
Foremost among these is the “Temple for the Accumulation of 
Pure Values.’ But these lay devotees often get permission to use 
one of the ordinary Buddhist temples as a meeting-place, or they 
simply use an ordinary home of one of the brethren, fixing up a 
“Buddha hall’ in the main room on the ground floor, or setting 
apart a room in one of the upper storeys as a quiet and dignified 
meditation hall. What a difference exists between these people 
and the ordinary crowd which occasionally throngs the shabby 
temples to light a few incense sticks, fire off some crackers and 
hurriedly prostrate themselves, and in this way bargain with the 
gods to get good luck in business or marriage. 
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These Buddhist lay devotees are often very religious, spend- 
ing hours together with other believers for worship in the clean 
quiet rooms mentioned above, and also in their own homes, 
punctually reciting extracts from the Buddhist daily ritual. As 
a rule they are vegetarians, thinking that evidently the most 
important place to start when a man wishes to cultivate religion 
in earnest is with the commandment: ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ In 
many places there are special associations for women; in fact, 
in a number of centres they are the more numerous. But the 
most important centres are the associations of men, drawn from 
the middle and upper strata of Chinese social life. Often the sexes 
mix, especially on the days of the great festivals, but the whole 
intercourse is arranged in the most appropriate and decent way. 
An air of serenity and solemnity fills the meeting-place, con- 
trasting sharply with the bustling and toiling life of the masses 
in the street. 

Of course there are those who will count their beads and 
use the other paraphernalia in an external and mechanical way, 
obviously making a show of their piety; and the dark shadows of 
superstition and ignorance are also manifested in these places. 
But in spite of this these people have begun to search for pure— 
that is, real and eternal—values. Small beams of light are being 
kindled in the great darkness, and the Spirit of God and His 
Christ (the Logos spermaticos, as some of the church fathers 
named it), which knows no external barriers, may in His own 
mysterious way begin to do preparatory work in the depths of 
the soul. 

Among these people one also notices a strong desire for 
communion with holy, learned and consecrated ‘masters’: leaders 
who may be able to expound the mysteries of the scriptures, 
leaders who have ‘broken through’ and won the higher illumina- 
tion and spiritual power. Such leaders have a tremendous 
influence and are held in the highest reverence. It is one of the 
most meritorious acts individually or collectively to procure 
funds to enable a prospective holy master to live as a recluse for 
three years in a temple, in preparation for the holy service. In 
fact, it is through some of these ‘passed masters’ that the lay 
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Buddhist movement has gained such a tremendous impetus 
during the last twenty years. First must be mentioned the famous 
monk 'T’ai-hsii, the great scholar and leader of the liberal and 
reforming section of Buddhist society. Side by side with him 
there is the old and venerable Yin-kuang, the stern Buddhist 
fundamentalist, animated by wonderful compassion for the 
people and burning with genuine zeal for a more evangelical 
approach, centring in the Pure Land school with its emphasis on 
faith as the one vital thing which counts. As was to be expected, 
the Buddhist revival during recent years has proceeded mainly 
from the Pure Land school doctrine, the teaching about the 
compassionate Amitabha, who will draw all suffering beings to 
himself in the western paradise through his vows of grace and 
through his faithful co-workers, the compassionate Bodhisattvas: 
Kwanyin and the mighty Ta chi chih. 

But masters of other schools have also come to the fore during 
recent years, drawing great multitudes of devotees around their 
‘exalted chairs of the proclamation of the law’ (the name for 
the large, dignified chair which is placed in front of the altar and 
from which the master, sitting crosslegged, sends out his words 
of explanation to the audience). The faithful sit with copies of 
the sutra in their hands, attentively listening to the master for 
two or three hours. Who would think that it could be possible 
for a Christian missionary to get an opportunity to preach from 
this exalted chair? Yet such an opportunity has been given me 
time and again. My subject has on these occasions been drawn 
from the gospel of St John. 

Among the new movements embraced by a steadily increasing 
number of lay Buddhists should first be mentioned the Mi-isung 
(school of mysteries). For centuries this school had been extin- 
guished in China. It was, however, kept alive in Tibet and Japan, 
and party after party during the last twenty years has been sent 
to these countries, through the efforts of T’ai-hsii, to copy and 
translate sutras and to get the verbal instructions of the M1-tsung 
masters. By this time quite a number of masters are giving 
special instruction in the practices and formule of chanting 
charms and so on in connexion with this secret school. People of 
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a more ascetic bent adhere to the meditation school (Japanese: 
Zen; Chinese: Chan) and a motley group of Buddhist intelli- 
gentsia forms special study circles around the idealistic-philo- 
sophical branch, called Wet-shih. But the differences are not so 
great that these groups are strictly kept separated. Often they 
mix in festivals and common celebrations, knowing that the 
Mahayana-Buddhism of China is most all-embracing in its 
scope and character. T’ai-hsii, for instance, is also tolerant 
towards Christians. Several times he has invited me to lecture 
on the gospel of St John at their Buddhist summer conference at 
Kuling. Was it not for the (in his opinion) limited and meaning- 
less Christian idea of God as a personality and a creator and the 
equally meaningless idea of Christ as the only perfect revealer 
of the divine, T’ai-hsii would most willingly proclaim Christianity 
as a special—and in many respects efficient—form of Mahayana- 
Buddhism, adapted to western races. 

For many centuries there have been groups of ardent and 
highly cultured lay Buddhist devotees in China, but nothing like 
there are at the present time. From the Straits Settlements to 
the borders of Tibet, Kokonor, Mongolia and Siberia, everywhere 
these associations of Buddhist lay devotees appear, under different 
names and under the most varied external forms, sometimes 
centred in vegetarian restaurants, sometimes sheltered in 
pavilions in public parks, often in the guise of a Buddhist book- 
store. Among ruined temples and monasteries these associations 
spring up in the midst of busy cities and not a few are to be found 
out in the country. For instance, in the present capital, Nanking, 
the best temples and monasteries are used as military barracks, 
and the Buddhist brotherhoods are scattered in the homes or in 
rented places in the city, thronged by leading officials from the 
central government, returned students, merchants and a motley 
crowd of people from the literary circles. Roughly speaking, some 
forty per cent of the high officials in Nanking are Buddhists, 
thirty per cent are Confucianists, twenty per cent are agnostics 
and ten per cent are Christians. 

Many syncretistic societies are also growing up quickly 
everywhere. The greatest percentage of the members of these 
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societies comes from the Buddhist fold. It is therefore natural 
that the realm of ideas is mainly of Buddhist origin. 

With deep understanding of the situation, T’ai-hsii has linked 
himself closely with these lay circles. Not only so, he has also 
seen that the selected young Buddhist monks who are educated 
in his academies are brought into the most intimate relation with 
these brotherhoods. It is of importance to notice that from the 
combined efforts of these two groups (the élite of educated monks 
and the leading circles among the Buddhist literati) the new 
revivals and the many attempts for reformation originate. It is 
also from the same source that the many new Buddhist magazines 
and ever-increasing literary activities are promulgated. Never 
have there been so many large or small Buddhist magazines, 
newspapers and periodicals in circulation in China, and never 
have the Buddhist bookshops flourished more. 

These brotherhoods seem also to have a special attraction for 
many Christians; and here we come to a point which cannot but 
fill missionaries and friends of missions with anxiety and per- 
plexity. It is a fact that an increasing number of Christians are 
joining the Buddhist society in China. They include not only 
ordinary church members but also pastors, evangelists and 
Christian literati, as well from the Protestant churches as from 
the Roman Catholic Church. How can one explain this defection? 

In some cases the reason is of an external character. Those 
concerned may have met with some great disappointment in 
their intercourse with church members, and the defection is the 
fruit of a grievance in their heart. But in most cases the reason 
is of a purely spiritual character: they think they have found that 
the Christian Church does not give the right opportunity for an 
unbiased study of the deepest problems of life. They have been 
struck with the extreme shallowness which so often characterizes 
the average Christian in connexion with the cosmic outlook, the 
deeper lines of connexion between the past, the present and the 
future, the real and unreal self, the law of retribution, the law of 
affinity, differentiation and harmony—all those issues which 
occupy thinking religious men and women all over Asia much 
more than most missionaries realize. 
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It is at this point that modern Buddhism comes in with its 
highly developed systems of metaphysics and philosophy. It is 
at this point that it attracts searching and pondering souls and 
leads them out into the lonely desert of the mysticism of empti- 
ness, or snares them in the entanglement of pantheism or god- 
forsaken magic. The coarse, superstitious form of Buddhism 
practised by the ignorant masses is not a serious threat to the 
Christian Church; it is already despised and condemned as 
unworthy by the best circles of Chinese society. The menace in 
the future will arise from the alliance between the Buddhist 
philosophy of cosmogony and the scientific explanations of the 
neo-physicists who stubbornly keep out of their systems the idea 
of God and the divine purpose in the universe, although the old 
materialistic idea of matter contra spirit has been done away with. 

This defection from Christianity is the more deplorable as 
we know profoundly that only a genuine Christian, liberated 
and born again through faith, is in a position to ‘apprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth’ and to know ‘the mysteries of God.’ At the same time, 
a great responsibility rests with us as missionaries (and we again 
reflect the weakness of the average Christian in the homeland), 
who have developed such a wonderful machinery in regard to 
external technique and are failing so sorely in regard to spiritual 
power, heavenly vision and all-embracing love and sympathy. 
Why should it not be possible to build up Christian brotherhoods 
where really religious souls could meet and, in the light of Christ’s 
all-pervading wisdom and power, freely take up the great cosmic 
problems for deliberation and meditation? 

Certainly the attempts which have been made, in India as 
in China (cf. Dr Stanley Jones’s round-table discussions and the 
Christian brotherhood in connexion with the Tao Fong Shan 
Institute described below), indicate that something can be done. 


The Christian Mission to Buddhists opened its work in 
Nanking on November tst, 1922. The founder (the writer of this 
article) had through his earlier missionary experiences come to 
the conclusion that there was no suitable apparatus in the 
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machinery of missions by which Buddhist and Taoist monks 
could be reached. Very seldom did the monks appear in the 
chapels where the Christian Gospel was presented, and if they 
came they found it unpleasant to mingle with the ordinary people, 
often being made the target of derogatory remarks, not to speak 
of occasional harsh and unfair outbursts on the part of Christian 
preachers whose wisdom and real knowledge were in a deplorable 
ratio to their burning zeal. Consequently, the aim of the new 
mission was to give religious people among the Buddhists, 
Taoists, Confucianists and so on an opportunity to study the 
Christian religion under the best possible conditions. To quote 
from the first public statement: 


We will approach these religious people in a sympathetic way, using the 
points of contact which exist in all the greater systems of religion, at the same time 
faithfully laying stress on the uniqueness of Christianity, showing them that 
their highest aspirations may be fulfilled in Jesus Christ, the all-embracing Word 
of God, the Eternal Logos, which ‘shineth in the darkness’ and ‘lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’ We firmly believe that all that is good and true 
in every religion and in every culture originates in Christ as the Eternal Logos, 
through whom all things are made and in whom they have their real life and 
light. 


But all these things are of merely preparatory importance. Only 
through faith in Jesus Christ will men be enabled to come to the 
Father. 

Also externally, the aim was to create a place where religious 
people in China might feel at home. For that reason the institute 
and its branches were to be laid out in the style of the best type 
of Buddhist monastery, situated in beautiful surroundings and 
characterized by the noble architectural lines so well known 
in the Far East. Further, special stress was laid upon a literary 
style and a choice of words, names and ritual which appeai to 
religiously educated people. The Danish architect, Johannes 
Prip Mller, who has made the study of Buddhist architecture in 
China his life-work, was early linked up with our work, and the 
plans for the structure of the buildings were worked out by him 
in a most admirable way. 

However, to begin with, we had to put up with simple houses 
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in Nanking. Nevertheless, during those first pioneer years from 
1922 to 1927, more than five thousand Buddhist and Taoist 
monks and lay devotees from all over China visited our home. 
During this period the young and faithful missionary, Mr N. N. 
Thelle, stood by the founder’s side. Mr Thelle went home to 
Norway later to prepare for holy orders and joined us again as an 
ordained pastor in 1933. 

During the spring of 1927 the work in Nanking was suddenly 
brought to a standstill. It was the year of the great upheaval, 
when most of the mission buildings in that city were destroyed by 
communists and several foreigners (including some missionaries) 
were killed. After this trying experience we had to find a new 
place for our institute, at the same time retaining the hillside 
Ching Fong Shan in Nanking, outside the eastern city wall, for 
future work in Central China. By the providence of God we were 
led to settle in South China. The British authorities in Hong 
Kong allowed us to secure one of the beautiful hillsides in the 
Shatin valley (New Territories) ten miles from the city. This 
mountain we called Tao Fong Shan (‘the mountain from which 
the Logos wind, the Christ-spirit, blows’). In this name our 
motto and aim are given and it is now well known in most of the 
Buddhist monasteries all over China. 

We arrived in the Hong Kong Territories on New Year’s 
Day 1930, and by the end of October 1932 we were able to move 
into the first and most important building on the mountain, ‘the 
hall of hospitality,’ having lived in rented houses in the Shatin 
valley for almost two years. From year to year new buildings 
have been added, the most prominent being the octagonal 
temple, with its roof curved in noble lines, blue and glittering, 
giving a wonderful setting for meditation and worship. A 
picturesque and solemn crypt-chapel under the temple is a great 
attraction. Two residences for the foreign staff have also been 
built. 

A Danish co-worker—the engineer, Mr A. G. Hamre—has 
assisted in the south from the beginning, and two or three years 
ago we had the great joy of welcoming a co-worker from the 
Swedish Church, the Rev. Stig Hannerz, to our staff. With our 
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wives we are eight foreigners gathered on the mountain. Last 
year we were able to take on to the staff as an ordained pastor 
one of our Chinese brethren, the Rev. C. C. Wang, born and 
reared in a devoted Buddhist home. He is a shining Christian 
character. Among the other brethren are a few who assist us in 
a most effective way, of whom the Tibetan, Mr Sung Tao-liang, 
and the highly gifted scholar, Mr Wang Tao-ping, may be 
mentioned. 

Since the beginning of the mission a group of about eighty 
have been baptized, mostly former Buddhist and Taoist monks 
or persons related to them. A wider circle of ‘Friends of the 
Logos’ (Chinese: Tao yu) who have visited our institute, number- 
ing several thousands, has been formed. Many of these friends, 
although not baptized or declared Christians, are doing excellent 
work in the monasteries and great pilgrim-centres throughout 
China, preparing the way for our lecture tours, distributing our 
literature and our half-yearly periodical (Tao Fong Magazine) 
and in many other ways influencing the atmosphere in these 
hitherto secluded places. They form a sort of vanguard for us 
in our effort to reach out over the tremendous area which con- 
stitutes our mission field in China proper as well as in Eastern 
Tibet, Kokonor, Mongolia, Manchuria, Formosa and Malaya. 
The writer has had the opportunity of visiting these places, 
besides all the large famous sacred mountains and most of the 
prominent monasteries in China proper. Many wonderful tales 
could be told about meeting with longing and yearning monks 
and lamas and living in their secluded cells, as well as meeting 
larger groups in big audiences when Buddhists and members of 
eclectic societies, Muslims and Taoists have arranged a common 
reception for us. One of the most interesting gatherings in our 
institute on Tao Fong Shan is the weekly evening meeting, when 
sometimes pilgrims and students from the different regions of 
East Asia tell how they were guided to come to this mountain. 
Their thrilling tales prove that our journeys, the distribution of 
literature, the wide correspondence maintained and, last but not 
least, the accounts given by the monks who have been here are 
all means in the hands of God for upbuilding the coming Kingdom. 
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The activities of the institute, beside the literary work, are 
three. First, the reception of wandering monks and pilgrims. 
Of such people there is a great number. We follow the rule of 
ordinary monasteries in letting the pilgrims stay with us for three 
days. If we find that they are really religious we invite them to 
live in the ‘pilgrims’ hall’ for some weeks, and if they are young, 
deeply religious, gifted and well-educated, we may take them 
into the next and most important branch of our activities, the 
school department. The problem in connexion with uneducated 
but good and pious monks is more difficult. Their turning to 
the Christian Church means that they must get some new means 
of support. We are therefore aiming at the establishment of a 
small industrial plant. So far we have only some agricultural and 
gardening work to offer this type of monk. 

Secondly, there is the school work. As mentioned above, this 
is by far the most important part of our work, because it is through 
reborn and Christocentric men, who have been educated as 
teachers, evangelists or pastors, that we shall be able to reach 
the many Buddhist centres with the Christian message. Many 
missionaries working near such centres feel how sorely they need 
men specially trained to work among Buddhists. An increasing 
demand for experts is therefore coming from mission stations 
and theological seminaries, asking for this kind of helper. 

Our school department is recruited partly from the visiting 
pilgrims mentioned above, partly from the good and promising 
type of monk whom we meet during our lecture tours, partly 
from the circle of Buddhists attached to our students through 
friendship. Their age is generally from eighteen to thirty years 

) and the standard for acceptance something corresponding to the 
middle-school grade. 

; The first class of our school of religion is preparatory and 
the year spent in this class is tentative. As a rule the students 
. make up their minds during this first year, and generally they join 

the Christian Church, feeling that the Christian atmosphere is [ 
so strong that they must either become Christians or leave the 
institute. No attempt is made to urge them or press them in an 
unnatural way to take the decision. It works quite naturally, so 
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that they themselves early in the course step out and ask for 
baptism or for leave. We on our side plead with them not 
to make a decision before they are perfectly clear about the 
consequences. 

The next class leads up to the theological course which lasts 
for three years. In this way the baptized, gifted and promising 
men will get a training which in due time qualifies them for 
teaching, preaching, and pastoral work. In this course the 
ordinary theological curriculum is followed, special stress being 
laid upon the history of religion, the comparative study of religion 
and the psychology of religion. We have just completed the first 
four-year course. The number of students has grown consider- 
ably since we started. During the first term, the spring term of 
1933, there were three students; in the autumn of the same year, 
twelve; and in 1936 about thirty, that is to say, as many as we are 
able to take in. In a few years we hope to have a new hostel and 
school buildings. Then the number of students may be doubled. 

Thirdly, of great importance are the many conferences and 
retreats which are held on our mountain. Beside the Buddhists 
and Taoists, quite a number of Hindus and Parsis, Muslims and 
Confucianists come to spend a day with our people here in the 
quiet and beautiful surroundings, and in this open court of 
Christ all are welcomed to sit down for earnest, religious talks 
and discussions. Students from the Hong Kong and Canton 
universities and from theological seminaries often have special 
meetings and retreats here, and not seldom whole church congre- 
gations come for the same purpose. By the grace of God, Tao 
Fong Shan has already become a strong Christian centre for 
South China and a well-known gathering-place for the more 
broadminded type of religious people in the Far East. It is 
significant that a group of foreign missionaries and Chinese 
pastors from the Canton region are building their cottages quite 
near, and as our nearest neighbour we have the kind and sym- 
pathetic Bishop of Hong Kong (the Right Rev. R. O. Hall), 
who certainly is a special gift from God to South China. With 
him we enjoy the most hearty co-operation. 

A great blessing and help in this unique and difficult work, 
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so rich in sorrows and so rich in sacred joys, is the sympathy 
and help extended to us by the greater part of the missionary 
body all over China. One year and a half ago we had the great joy 
of sending our first man to one of the strongest Buddhist centres 
(Hangchow) for special work among the monks. The local 
missionaries, specially of the Church Missionary Society and 
the American Presbyterian mission, together with some of the 
leading Chinese church workers, have formed a board and 
regular work is going on. Some preparatory work has also been 
done in the Wu-han district, in Peking, Chengtu, Ningpo and 
Canton, and we hope soon to be in the position to have branches 
opened in these places. Our experience in Hangchow, together 
with Dr S. D. Sturton, Bishop J. Curtis and Dr Fitch, is most 
encouraging. A summer resort building on a fine mountain-top 
near the West Lake, now called Tien Fong Shan (heaven-wind- 
mountain), has been lent to us, and some interesting retreats 
have been held there with the best type of Buddhist monks and 
lay devotees. 

More and more the missionaries realize that we mutually 
need each other, that in spite of external differences in regard 
to ritual and symbols we are one in the Lord Jesus Christ and that 
we have one great aim, namely, to give the full Christian message, 
the full positive Gospel as it is revealed in the New Testament, 
using all the points of contact which psychologically may help 
the seekers after truth in East Asia to recognize Jesus Christ as 
the only way to the Father. We can afford to be broadminded 
because our work is through and through Christocentric. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN KIANGSI 
By G. W. SHEPHERD 


WHEN, as a missionary of the Shaowu mission of the 

American Board, I was asked to organize a program of 
rural reconstruction in a Chinese farming area that had recently 
been recovered from communist control, I had no notion what 
it would involve. Suddenly I found myself forced to participate 
in government administration, self-defence, adult education, 
health programs and hospitalization, the education of illiterate 
women and children, agriculture, village industries, lumber- 
marketing and co-operative societies, besides being asked to 
lend a hand in everything, from fighting long-entrenched graft 
and maladministration to driving an ambulance over indescrib- 
able roads. It has all struck me as being quite different from my 
earlier idea of the work of the average missionary. 

One of my first jobs was to help run to earth a guard of 
soldiers which had cruelly and secretly murdered a young farmer 
in order to gain possession of $240 that he carried in his bundle. 
While investigating the defective sanitation of our district, I 
picked up an infection that sent me to the Japanese highlands to 
recuperate. Following the terrific battles between government 
and communist soldiers, we offered the farmers a dollar for every 
corpse that they would bury along the war-torn slopes. Men 
staggered in to rest their heads on our stone steps and often to 
die unattended, except for what little we could do for cases far 
beyond the help of man. In those frightful days we had nothing 
better to offer anyone and could not secure either fresh or stale 
straw. One by one these victims of war and disease were carried 
out to join their comrades in the silent hillside trenches, where 
students of medicine from some of the larger centres may some- 
times be seen to-day hunting for specimens of skulls. 


The cities, market towns and villages, as they emerged from 
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years of banditry, oppression, communism and war, were horri- 
fying to behold. Few of the shops and dwellings had either doors 
or windows, and all that we entered had lost their panelling and 
floor boards. Everything movable and suitable for cooking the 
meals of swarms of soldiers, whether government or communist, 
had gone up in smoke. Weary hungry men, at the end of forced 
marches or engaged in a life and death struggle, cannot be 
expected to make any fine distinctions. 

After careful deliberation we issued an appeal to college 
students to volunteer for work in these devastated regions. They 
came tumbling in upon us in sweaters and slacks, bringing with 
them the atmosphere of the campus and the enthusiasm of youth. 
Some got tired of the work in the first three months; others fell in 
love and went off to establish homes in more suitable surround- 
ings; a few have stayed with us through two years of bitterness 
and joy. These have now become permanent members of our staff. 

I found myself living on earthen floors in farm-houses, laying 
out experimental farms, studying marketing and co-operative 
societies, fighting corruption and walking the cobble-stone trails 
with men and women of equal or superior training to my own. 
Uncomfortable damp quarters, coarse food, low standards of 
living—these facts faced us at every turn and were much dis- 
cussed. None of us has had any heart to do more than make our 
own surroundings sanitary, while the people around us continue 
to live in such poverty and squalor. We have accustomed our- 
selves to the neighbours’ chickens and pigs roaming at large 
through our rooms and seemingly for ever under our feet. We 
keep our own live-stock in pens, but up to the present have failed 
to prove the superiority of this method over that which has 
obtained for centuries. As a group we eat the same food, converse 
in the same language and adopt a common standard of living. 
The way in which possessions and food are shared and a life 
of ‘having all things in common’ is naturally practised by all 
reminds one strikingly of the New Testament’s description of 
Christian communism. 

One small field that we pass daily still remains untilled, a 
grim reminder of the communist administration whose territory 
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we have inherited. Twenty-eight citizens, whose only crime 
consisted in having a few more pitiful possessions than their 
poverty-stricken neighbours had, were by Soviet order beheaded 
on that field. It is stained with human blood and, according to 
ancient custom, may not be tilled with impunity. The communist 
régime had in this area attempted to solve the problem of different 
standards of living by ‘liquidating’ all who had climbed above the 
poverty line. On the other hand, Christianity during the last 
fifty years in China has educated a few tens of thousands to 
approach a higher standard of living and one that is in keeping 
with the commonly accepted standards of Christian nations. We 
are proud of every man and woman who refuses to live in filth 
and degrading poverty. All such are walking exponents of our 
faith. In a project like that at Lichwan we are now engaged in the 
difficult business of studying how to lift the farmers and toilers 
up to something approaching our own standards of living. This 
is the task of the Christians of our generation and we are inter- 
esting as many as possible in lending a hand. 

In one of our public rooms we have a chart which shows 
the farmers that the life-span of the average Chinese is thirty 
years, and that of the average American or New Zealander is 
between fifty-six and fifty-eight. As we study food values and 
hygiene, and mark the less-than-life-sustaining fare of our 
farmer families, we are convinced that the task ahead is one of 
lifting rather than levelling or ‘liquidating.’ Just this morning 
I watched a little fellow with his huge bowl of rice, of which there 
is generally plenty, reach up to let our nurse, because his 
mother was busy with the baby, help him to a spoonful of string 
beans. Rice and string beans had to serve as his breakfast. For 
lunch and supper it would be little different. Many of the children 
around us are eating even less. That is all their economy provides. 
This morning I swallowed a lump in my throat; what chance have 
that little fellow and his playmates against disease? He will be 
lucky if he reaches maturity, not to mention thirty years of age; 
few of his brothers and sisters do. Through our gardens, our 
health department and our various agencies of education we are 


teaching the people to produce more vegetables and live-stock 
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on their farms, so that they may have more to eat. They cannot 
purchase it at the corner grocery, they must produce it them- 
selves. Co-operating with us are groups of scientists, analysing 
Chinese food stuffs. A farm ought to be the best place in the 
world in which to eat; in China it is one of the worst. Our plan is 
to increase the knowledge and improve the diet of our farmer 
families so as to bring a higher life within their reach. 

We have begun to educate the farmers. With the assistance 
of a colleague, who was born and brought up on a farm and is 
still the head of a clan of Christian farmers in these mountains, 
I selected a community in a well-watered fertile valley, and with 
orders from the provincial educational bureau set about organ- 
izing a school in a rambling old ancestral hall. A few simple 
partitions and some doors and windows failed to make it even 
approach a modern schoolhouse, but it could be used for our 
purpose. The first principal of that school, a volunteer student 
from a big university, decided that his rows of farmer boys and 
girls should learn how to wash their hands and faces. For a while 
he was perplexed when he discovered that wash-basins were rare, 
towels scarce—usually but one or two to a family—and soap 
almost unknown. The families simply had not the money to 
purchase such luxuries, no matter how valuable they might be 
from the standpoint of appearance and health. He hit upon the 

idea of using bamboo, which grows to an enormous height in our 
mountains, and by hollowing out a sort of miniature trough he 
made an excellent wash-basin. I occasionally use one myself, 
and scores of visitors have carried that brilliant idea all over 
China. ‘They made locally a small rough towel that cost very little, 
so that problem was solved. Our mountain water is delightfully 
soft, and for the present they manage without soap. 

Kindergartens, classes in knitting and sewing, cooking, care 
of children, nursing, embroidery and other useful women’s arts 
were organized by our women’s department. Evening classes for 
the men sprang into existence all around us. Equipped with 
kerosene oil lamps, these students soon had a large section of the 
community in school. The centre where they lived was trans- 
formed from a drowsy farming community into a bee-hive of 
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activity. One class of young men was taught to use tools and do 
simple carpentry. They made tables, tools, beds and book- 
shelves under the direction of an expert carpenter, although not 
one of them had ever attempted to hang a barn door. We live in 
a lumber-producing region where wood is cheap. 

Few of our children have either shoes or stockings and all are 
scantily clad. The question of school attendance, especially in 
the winter months, became serious. In those first days we had 
not yet been empowered to force children to attend school, so 
we visited constantly and held student parades through the 
villages in order to keep up interest. But what could we do for 
those who must come barefoot and with but a single cotton 
garment? Our women students bought cloth and taught the 
women of the villages to make children’s clothes; they pieced 
together all the oddments they and their friends could spare, 
but even then they had helped only a few of the many. Some of 
the children had to miss school in order to cut firewood from the 
neighbouring hills, or to graze water-buffalo and herd the ducks 
which we raise so easily in our well-watered valley. There had 
not been a school in the neighbourhood for five generations, not 
even a communist propaganda centre; the people had managed 
to get along without education and, in their own words, ‘why 
should we bother about it now?’ One venerable village elder 
argued, ‘the only one of my three sons who could read and write 
the communists took with them, and I have not heard from him 
since; better that he had never gone to school; learning just 
makes trouble for peaceful farmer folk.’ 

We now have at headquarters a sort of county agent, who 
arrests and confines those responsible for the non-attendance at 
classes of either children or adults. Our pastor, who has long 
been trained in the art of living gently and much dislikes the 
heavy hand of law, is greatly disturbed when any of his beloved 
parishioners are locked up in a section of the old ancestral hall. 
He repeatedly telephones to the district administrator, a member 
of our staff, and protests against such treatment of his people. 
Yet compulsory school attendance has great social benefits, even 
if it is a trifle inconvenient at times, so that even this crude 
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beginning appeals to us as being in line with progress. Would 
that it might be enforced all over China. Generous allowance is 
made for those who have not sufficient clothing to keep warm 
in our draughty ancestral hall and for those who must cut 
firewood or starve. 

In order to find markets for our products we have investi- 
gated the possibilities of improving the paper industry of our 
mountain people, and have succeeded in inspiring the ministry 
of industries and the provincial government to set up machinery 
in both Nanking and Nanchang for the manufacture of paper 
from bamboo pulp. A little further experimentation and the 
training of more workmen may open a market for our abundant 
supplies of bamboo. Most of the rice crop, unfortunately, goes 
in the harvest season to pay mortgages, back debts and the 
landlord. Our in-between cash crop of tobacco helps this situa- 
tion considerably. There are other cash crops of beans, sesame 
seed, hemp and vegetables, on which the landlord gets nothing. 
Nevertheless, we are constantly pushing for action on the pressing 
problem of land tenure. We are finding new markets for lumber, 
and in recent months the price has improved one hundred per 
cent. We are introducing improved strains of chickens, pigs and 
ducks from the Kiangsi Agricultural Institute, and are in search 
of goats and rabbits to graze on the grass-covered slopes. Co- 
operative marketing offers unlimited possibilities for our future 
development. We have discovered that if we are to have a 
co-operative community we must first have the beginnings of an 
enlightened society; co-operation cannot be built on ignorance 
and superstition. The most enlightened of our communities has 
been working on a co-operative basis, in some activities, quite 
successfully for over a year. 

We have lent a hand in government administration. The 
governor of our province has appointed a member of our staff as 
district administrator, making us responsible for the government, 
taxes, communications, telephone service, education, health, 
training in self-defence and protection of the people against 
banditry and corruption. Our research work in political science 
has become intensely practical and we shall probably have some 
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recommendations to make before this experiment has run its 
course. We have long been grieved over the graft amongst our 
district police, but now know that a policeman who gets $8 a 
month on which to keep his family, out of which he has to pay 
his own board at headquarters, must squeeze somebody in 
order to live. Little exactions of a dollar or two here and there are 
constantly coming to our attention. The old system of low 
salaries and commissions, where they can be collected, still 
persists. Officials are forced to secure part of their maintenance 
from the people. Four thousand years of experience has taught 
them so many tricks that not all the books that have been written 
could describe them in detail. It is exciting business discovering 
these tricks and then devising ways and means of making their 
practice difficult. Without our political department life would be 
dull indeed. The Chinese farmer’s greatest need is good govern- 
ment, and anyone who sets out to get it for him is asking for 
trouble. Without the backing of the highest authority in the 
land we could not have gone as far as we have. How much longer 
we shall last is a question we often ask. 

One of our surprising discoveries was that the district 
administration which we had taken over had no audited accounts. 
Taxes, fines, school endowments, as well as the expenses of 
administration, were never correctly reported to anyone, least 
of all to the farmers for whose benefit the administration was 
generally supposed to exist. The mere mention of this fact to the 
provincial government has set a lot of machinery in motion. We 
are hoping for action that will demand audited accounts and 
monthly statements to the farmers who pay out the money. One 
of the greatest contributions that welfare centres in Kiangsi have 
made is this insistence, born of conviction and training, that 
government exists, not for the benefit of those who have secured 
official appointments, but for the benefit of the people. For the 
time being, an honest fearless facing of the lions if it has not 
shut their mouths has paralysed their paws; and anxious friends 
still shout down the corridors of our den: ‘O Daniel, does your 
God continue to deliver you?’ 

The New Life movement, which started in Kiangsi, is an 
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enthusiasm, amounting to a holy resolution, to make China a 
modern nation as soon as possible and as thoroughly as possible. 
As Lin Yutang says: ‘Unless there is indignation and rebellion 
against the old order of things, China will never be able to wake 
up.’ Voicing the conviction of the inarticulate masses and the 
opinion of the intelligentsia, General and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek said: ‘Cast off the old, put on the new, bring new life 
to all the people.’ We remember the words: “The former things 
are passed away. . . . Behold, I make all things new.’ 

After consultation with the executive committee of the 
National Christian Council, General and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek inaugurated the Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union, 
and within a few months asked its first general secretary, Mr 
F. L. Chang, to organize ten such welfare centres under the 
National Economic Council. Dr Sun Fo (the son of Dr Sun 
Yat-sen and president of the legislative yuan), Dr H. H. Kung 
(China’s brilliant and hard-working minister of finance), Mr 
K. P. Chen (manager of the Shanghai Commercial Savings 
Bank who led China’s financial mission to the United States in 
the spring of 1936), General Wu Teh Chen (the mayor of greater 
Shanghai)—these have joined with others in supporting our 
work wholeheartedly and financially. They are urging us to 
eradicate all those elements that are degrading and unworthy of 
a place in the life of modern China. They are united in a rebellion 
against the old order of things that has kept China weak and 
divided. Step by step we are building a worthy rural life for the 
masses who till the soil. China’s own people have come to 
visualize China as a land of happy, healthy, free citizens, with 
enough money and leisure to enjoy culture and to share in the 
benefits of modern civilization. In this great task we have a 
small but perhaps significant part. 

The China Inland Mission named its report for the year 
1935-36, New Life the Dead Receive, and greatly rejoices in the 
benefits that the New Life movement is bringing to the people 
of many provinces. 

Regarding our relationship to the churches, from its inception 
our work has been conceived as one of spiritual regeneration, 
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for without that, ‘what do we more than others?’ All sorts of 
Pharisees, tax-gatherers and sinners are talking in terms of rural 
reconstruction and claiming adherence to this popular cause. 
Many factions shout loudly in their own jargon about improving 
the livelihood of the people. In our province we have seen a 
million citizens slain by the godless followers of Lenin, in order, 
as they said, ‘to set the people free.’ We are deeply conscious 
that one fundamental difference between the missionaries of 
Lenin and the missionaries of Christ is that we come not to 
destroy but to fulfil, not to take life but. to restore it in all its 
fulness. 

When the communists left our province we found the 
churches wrecked and the people scattered. Many church build- 
ings are still beyond our ability to repair and some of those left 
standing bear still the marks of desecration and hatred. Many 
Christians are numbered with the slain, and scores have since 
died from wounds and disease following cruel beatings and 
imprisonment. In countless homes the scars of class hatred and 
violence remain. Such wounds this generation can never heal. 
On such a field of battle, with all its suffering and bewilderment, 
we have been asked to stoop and lend a gentle healing hand. It 
is the work that our Lord and Master Himself would gladly do. 
Oftentimes, when tempted to criticize our churches for their 
backwardness and lack of enthusiasm, I am reminded of all that 
they have passed through. 

Lichwan has a church building, but its few efficient members 
who were capable of supporting a church were slaughtered by the 
Reds. We have begun work in a district of illiterate farmers and 
naturally progress must be slow. Nanking Theological Seminary, 
through its rural church department, is sending a young minister 
to Lichwan, who will assist in bringing students into close touch 
with the social, economic and political environment of their day. 
Into just such conditions will they be projected upon graduation. 
Lichwan is able to bring some of the future ministers of the 
church to grips with reality. At present there is no other place in 
China where the church controls the government administration. 
Our purpose is to widen the scope of work of the average rural 
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church and, where possible, enrich the message, so that men 
and women will be lifted to higher levels of living and have the 
necessary equipment and knowledge to stay there. 

Just across the border is a field of the American Board, where 
forty years of steady educational, medical and church work have 
built a different kind of community, and where the people have 
stood the terrific strain of the communist invasion much better 
than in some other localities. There still exists a strong church 
community in town and country, and some of our Lichwan 
methods of work have been successfully transplanted to a group 
of villages south of Shaowu city. It is natural that such a solid 
foundation offers excellent material upon which to build. Some 
of our best workers in Lichwan come from that wisely worked 
area of the American Board. As a union project we are doing 
everything possible to benefit the churches connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal and American Church missions, the 
American Board, the Y.M.C.A. and all others who unite with us 
in bringing new life to the people. 


GEORGE W. SHEPHERD 

















TOWARDS THE UNION OF 
HEARTS AND SPIRITS 


By A Musiim 


A CHRISTIAN friend and I were very fond of one another. 

So much so that I can honestly say that he meant 
almost as much to me as my own brother. His pure heart and 
tender conscience made him truly a man of God. One day 
as we sat together at tea and spoke of God, I felt that deep in 
his heart my friend pitied me because I was not a Christian, 
because my manner of worship did not conform to that of 
Jesus (peace be on him). My friend believed that I lacked some- 
thing important, essential even. In his view my condition was 
as grave as though I had been deprived of-the sun’s light. His 
great affection for me made him hint at these feelings. ‘Have no 
fear,’ I answered, ‘I know Jesus perhaps better than do many 
Christians and as well as you do yourself.’ This reply quite 
failed to satisfy him. ‘What exactly do you mean when you say 
“know”? he asked. ‘I accept the divine mission of Jesus,’ I 
answered; ‘I believe his commands to be the word of truth, 
so that whoever obeys those commands need not fear for the 
life to come but will obtain salvation, since he has lived within 
the bounds of God’s goodwill. But as for conformity in worship, 
I see no reason for binding myself by your doctrines. For it was 
not in Jesus only that the Holy Spirit was made manifest. 
That Spirit was manifested in each of the great prophets. A 
Muslim may confess of any prophet that he has been sent by 
God, that his words are the commands of God and that the 
holy books are true, but he feels no responsibility for follow- 
ing any prophet other than his own. For he believes that the 
Holy Spirit was manifested in his own prophet as well. If it 


is their prophetic mission which makes the prophets sacred 
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and worthy to be followed we cannot believe otherwise. But if 
it is insisted that the only person worthy of being followed is 
Jesus, then I cannot agree. For this would mean that in the 
ages before Jesus came God neglected millions and millions of 
His creatures (God forbid) and left them in darkness and error. 
No believer could possibly accept such a view,’ I said. 

This conversation with my Christian friend aroused in me 
a great zeal for the truth. The attitude of my friend towards 
myself may be taken as an example of the attitude of fair- 
minded Christians towards all Muslims. So I would like publicly 
to make a reasoned and logical examination of this question, to 
the end that mankind may achieve unity of heart and mind and 
may unite in the task of rebuilding the world. 

I am a Muslim, one whom God still permits regularly to per- 
form his daily duties (God be praised). In my sight every 
believer is a Muslim. For the word ‘Islam’ signifies ‘surrender.’ 
The Koran states that Islam is the religion of Abraham and 
that therefore all peoples who adhere to monotheism (Jews 
and Christians) belong to the religion of Islam. And religion, 
if combined with righteousness and piety, assures the individual 
of salvation. To all the People of the Book every sort of reward 
is promised and proclaimed. In matters concerning the laws of 
personal and social rights and punishments no difference is 
made between Muslim and others. All are regarded as human 
beings, servants dear to God. 

I consider it a debt of conscience to declare to the Christian 
world that any one who sincerely follows Jesus (peace be on 
him) enjoys the divine grace; and any one who obeys the com- 
mands of Jesus and lives as he did is a perfect man. But those 
who follow some other prophet receive the same blessing, for the 
blessing was due not to Jesus’ person but to his mission. God did 
not invent and reveal the Holy Spirit for Jesus alone. Since the 
day when God created the world that Spirit has appeared from 
age to age in the heart of some perfect man. 

What is the Holy Spirit? The Holy Spirit is the Light of 
God’s Essence. God exists as both primary and secondary 
Light, first the Light of His Essence (nuru-zat) and then the 
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Light of His Qualities or Attributes (nuru sifat). All life flows 
from this Light of Attributes. 

The life that is in all things is a manifestation of God’s 
name, Hayy (the Living). The spirit referred to in the state- 
ment ‘When God created Adam He breathed into him of His 
spirit’ comes from this Light of Attributes, from His name 
‘the Living.’ But the Light of Essence comes from the name 
Allah, in which all His other sacred names are gathered up and 
included. Before there existed any of the names which reveal 
God’s attributes there was only the name Allah, in which all 
His other names were contained and concealed. While still this 
universe was not, God’s Light of Essence existed. Within that 
Light of Essence the universe subsisted in all its detail and 
variety, as knowledge and power, but it remained hidden. 
When God uttered the command ‘Be,’ and all the names and 
attributes emerged from the inclusive name ‘Allah,’ in that 
instant the Light of Attributes emerged from essential Light. 
That is to say, the Light of Essence put forth in succession 
first the names, then the action resulting from the quality of 
each name, after which each action produced its particular 
result. So the universe was created. This word, ‘Be,’ which 
made manifest God’s will for the creation of the worlds, became 
the beginning and source of all other manifestations. At the 
same time it established both the laws of creation and God’s 
method of dealing with His creatures. These laws, called 
natural law, thus came into existence. Whenever God desires 
to create anything exceptional, outside the range of natural 
law, His will in this regard is fulfilled by a fresh recourse to the 
word, ‘Be.’ The birth of Jesus without a father was a miracle. 
God performed this miracle as an evidence of His power, and 
the single word, ‘Be,’ was sufficient to make manifest His will 
to this end. So, too, the day of judgment and the resurrection 
will each be preceded by the command, ‘Be.’ The ‘Word’ 
referred to in the first chapter of the Gospel according to John 
is this word, ‘Be,’ which was the beginning of all things and the 
cause of the manifestation of Jesus (peace be on him). 

Just as the word ‘Be’ issued from the Light of Essence, so 
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the Holy Spirit is also of the Light of Essence, and Jesus was 

confirmed by God’s word and the Holy Spirit, as is set forth in 

the Holy Koran. 
Hear what the Holy Koran says regarding these principles: 

Nahal® (xvi, 40): We only say unto a thing we wish, ‘Be,’ and it is. 

Ali Umran (111, 51): Verily the likeness of Jesus with God is as the likeness of 
Adam. He created him from the earth, then He said to him, ‘Be,’ and 
he was. 

En‘ Am (v1, 73): On the day when He says, ‘Be,’ then it is. 


Such archangels or spirits as Jebrail, Ezrail, Israfil, Mikail 
(peace be on them) are from the Light of Essence. They control 
and act in God’s name throughout the worlds. The spirit of 
a dying man is drawn from him by Ezrail, that is the Holy 
Spirit, which according to this action takes the name Ezrail, 
for the Light of Essence is the true source of this action. But 
thousands of people are dying in various places at any one 
instant. Or at the same instant God is coming to the rescue of 
thousands more in the name of Jebrail (peace be on him), 
another Holy Spirit. How is this possible? Can these beings be 
subdivided? Do Ezrail and Jebrail divide into many fragments? 
No, they are not divided; it is the manifestations which are 
multiplied. God appears in His Light of Essence which we call 
a Holy Spirit, and at the same instant is manifested in as many 
places as He may wish. So when we come to give account of 
our deeds at the last judgment, men are not going to be com- 
pelled to wait their turn before God. According to the Koran 
the accounting will last half a day. God will be manifested as 
the Holy Spirit according to the number of human beings and 
at the same instant will be settling the accounts of all men. 
What is multiplied here is not God but His manifestations. 
Does not the electric current from one source light a million 
separate lamps? 

Lokman i 28): Your creation and your rising again are but as that of one 
soul. 

The Almighty manifests and is manifesting Himself in 
every atom of matter, either in His Light of Essence (that is to 

1 In this and succeeding Sura titles the current Turkish usage is followed. 
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say, His Holy Spirit) or in His names and divine attributes. 
In no one save God do power and will, knowledge and life 
exist, so that no one else can initiate any action. In the Gospel 
one reads: ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father’ 
(Matt. x, 29). The Koran declares that without God’s per- 
mission not a leaf shall fall to the ground, thereby showing that 
the will and power which give rise to all motion are in God 
alone. Again in the Gospel, Jesus (peace be on him) says to 
his disciples: ‘For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father [God] which speaketh in you’ (Matt. x, 20). Could 
any statement be clearer? 

Merely to believe in Jesus is not enough. The requirements 
of faith must be achieved in one’s daily conduct. See what Jesus 
(peace be on him) declares: 


Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into 
the fire (Matt. vir, 19). 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven 
(Matt. vil, 21). 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock: And the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand (Matt. vil. 24-6). 


The Prophet Muhammed (peace be on him) used also to 
advise every one, even his daughter and near relatives, that 
it was beyond him to save anyone and that each person ought to 
think carefully of his end and prepare himself for it. Indeed, on 
one occasion he declared that he also did not know what would 
be his own future state. When asked whether all his strict 
religious observances would not be sufficient to ensure this, he 
replied that God accepted worship only if He chose. By this 
the Prophet tried to make them understand that God cannot in 
any way be put under obligation or influenced. Or as the 
Almighty has clearly stated in the Koran, ‘One man can inter- 
cede for his fellow before God only if God permits.’ It is there- 
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fore plain that whether you be Christian or we be Muslim there 
is no escape from responsibility if we merely call on the prophets 
and believe on them, while we fail to obey their message and 
do not walk in the path of God’s goodwill. 

As regards the truth of Christianity and non-Christians, 
if a man be a true Muslim this is the same as saying that 
he is a good and faithful Christian, even though his outward 
appearance, his name and registration would indicate that he 
is a non-Christian. I could wish every one to join me in ex- 
amining and settling this question in a spirit of utmost serious- 
ness. These two are the world’s chief religions. But for the 
followers of both these religions the centre of gravity and 
points of departure and return are not, at present, in accord 
with the will of God. In spite of their best intentions men do 
not find it possible to follow the straight path of virtue, because 
their leaders do not make the path clear before them. So men 
are unable to escape from their suffering or find real peace. 

For those who know the truth to abstain from challenging 
those who are ignorant, for them to follow after politics, 
dragging the ignorant in their wake, for them deliberately to 
create misunderstandings between believers, for them to use men 
as blind instruments of their unlawful plans, for them to 
sacrifice truth to egoism and ambition—these are the things 
which have led mankind from sorrow to sorrow. Not only does 
this course neglect God’s will, it is in direct opposition to that 
will. Knowingly to shut one’s eyes to truth, in order to make 
God’s creatures live in a continuous state of separation and even 
of enmity, is nothing less than treachery towards God and a 
crime against the conscience of mankind. 

It is time that we confessed this. Because of the fact that 
those who knew the truth deliberately suppressed it, preferring 
instead their personal advantage, these two great divisions of 
mankind will not be willing to look kindly on one another for 
yet a thousand years. These groups have longed to meet their 
brothers, but have failed to recognize as brothers those who 
have been opposed to them, those whom they have always 
regarded as dangerous enemies. The time has come for them to 
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meet, embrace and kiss. They should remember how for 
thousands of years they have been oppressed and robbed, 
abused and misused, how they have been made the instruments 
of wickedness, the blind tools of evil men. Each group which 
arrays its forces against another group has in fact arrayed 
them against itself, that is to say, against the common body 
of mankind. The building up and civilizing of the world is 
thousands of years behind what it ought to be. Therefore we 
should begin to-day to take every precaution to ensure our 
children and future generations against being deceived by 
these same means. For this all men thirst; here is the world’s 
chief need. Otherwise, every precaution is in vain. In vain do 
we attempt repairs while the root of bitterness, the error which 
has caused the harm, thrusts itself into the foundations of our 
life. A real union of believers will take place when individual 
adherents of differing religions are ready to step forward and 
unite, as a means of creating open discussion among those who 
have been nourished on egoism and fanaticism. Gradually they 
will be joined by others whose intelligence, learning, emotions, 
earnestness make them sympathetic. It is sufficient that such a 
thought-provoking and challenging idea be brought to their 
attention. Of course the effects of thousands of years of 
suspicion, fanaticism and deliberate lies will not be thrown off 
at the first effort by those who have grown accustomed to these 
wrong ideas. This is above all a matter for goodwill, intelligence 
and understanding. 

Let us, my Christian friend and I, make a practical experi- 
ment and see to what degree we can succeed in it. I believe that 
I have freed my mind and heart of every atom of ill-will towards 
Christians. For God has long made me think earnestly of these 
questions. Though I did not at the time understand why, and 
though the subject had no direct bearing on my profession, yet 
God led me to make a study of religions and the supposed 
opposition which existed between them. And to-day He causes 
me to make the following declaration: I am a believing Muslim; 
I wish to live in brotherly understanding and affection with all 
who accept the Holy Books; I feel the need for this, and the 
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studies I have made and the truths I have found give me this 
authority, this right. Mankind must turn back at all costs from the 
way of injuries and loss, into which it has been led through 
misunderstanding. Loss stands at the beginning, middle and 
end of this road, more loss, nothing but loss. What do you say, 
my Christian friend? Are you ready to take up the same attitude, 
or does the doubt which led you to ask in what way I knew 
Jesus still persist? Even if your doubt has vanished, others still 
suffer from it, so that asking help of God I should like to continue 
this discussion. 

The brotherhood of the ‘Oxford Groups’ has put forward 
for the saving of mankind from its sufferings five principles 
which embody the essentials of Christianity. These are absolute 
purity, absolute honesty, absolute unselfishness, absolute love, 
absolute surrender, the very principles which his religion 
requires of a Muslim. One who does not accept these is no 
Muslim. One who accepts but fails to fulfil these demands is 
a sinner. These requirements are the essence of what God 
demands of humanity if we are to know peace, comfort and 
happiness. Every believer, whether he be Christian or Muslim, 
hopes to realize these in his daily life. Because the Group 
movement was begun by a Christian it must not be supposed 
that Muslims have failed to appreciate the worth of the idea 
involved. On the contrary, Islam teaches the Muslim that all 
things belong to God and all good things belong also to be- 
lievers. Muhammed says: ‘The believer seeks for the word of 
wisdom as diligently as he would for lost property. Wherever he 
may find it, he makes it his own.’ Not to Christians only but to 
the whole world belong these five principles by which come 
deliverance and peace. Every individual appropriates them and 
benefits by them according to his ability. 

Or again, Muhammed (peace be on him) has said: “To hear 
one word of wisdom is more advantageous for a man than a 
year’s worship.’ For words of wisdom guide a man towards 
perfection and bring him into a more perfect service. And else- 
where: ‘Learning is of more henefit than is worship, for it is 
the regulator of religion.’ So also Jesus (peace be on him) did 
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not neglect the intellectual when stating the requirements of 
love for God, but said: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy 
mind [understanding].’ Worship without understanding is purely 
mechanical. 

Muhammed (peace be on him) said: ‘Whoever spends two 
days in the same manner has lost one of them.’ This truth shows 
that man must every day progress towards material and spiritual 
perfection. 

To this day young Christians go to Muslim schools for 
study, and now young Muslims are studying in the Christian 
institutions of Europe. It is plain that both parties regard 
learning as God’s gift to His servants and feel it their duty to 
accept it with thankfulness. God can manifest His learning, 
His wisdom or His grace in any of His creatures He may choose, 
to the benefit of the whole world. 

Taking the Gospel in our hands, let us examine from the 
point of view of a Muslim believer the rules for the believing 
Christian. What did Jesus regard as the essentials of religion? 


Then one of them [the Pharisees], which was a lawyer, asked him a question, 
tempting him, and saying, Master, which is the great commandment in the 
law? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets (Matt. xx11, 35-40). 

And, behold, one came to him and said, Master, what good thing shall I 
do, that I may have eternal life? And he said unto him, Why askest thou me 
concerning that which is good? One there is who is good; but if thou wouldest 
enter into life [the eternal life of Paradise], keep the commandments. He saith 
unto him, Which? And Jesus said, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Honour thy 
father and thy mother; and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The 
young man saith unto him, All these things have I observed; what lack I yet? 
Jesus said unto him, If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me 
(Matt. xix, 16-21). 


As a Muslim not only have I already accepted these prin- 
ciples but I am compelled by my faith to confirm and declare 
that these commands of Jesus are the essentials which God 
requires of mankind. 

13 
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Now I should very much like to listen to you. Do you still 
find some shortcomings in my understanding of my religious 
responsibility towards God, towards society or myself? In my 
attitude towards Jesus do you still believe me lacking, whether 
it be for his sake, for that of mankind or on my own account? 

It is sufficient if once we see by what means we have been 
separated one from the other, contrary to the will of God and 
the explicit commands of the prophets. Egoism and imperialism 
cannot survive without resorting to attacks, violence, force, 
oppression, wars and destruction. If men are to perpetrate such 
deeds upon one another, they must first be separated into groups 
and then inoculated with such a feeling of mistrust and enmity 
that they can be made to attack one another. Crime and cruelty 
must be put forward as nobility, heroism and civilization. 
The evils which God has strictly forbidden must be commanded 
in God’s name as splendid virtues. The unity, accord and 
brotherly love which are well pleasing to God must be trans- 
formed into disunion, disharmony and enmity. By these means 
mankind has been deceived for thousands of years and all these 
evils perpetrated. Egoists who wish men to destroy one another 
accomplish their purpose by creating divisions among them 
while leaving them ignorant of God’s goodwill. The prophets 
came to warn men against such ignorance and error. The 
cruelties the prophets were made to suffer—not to mention 
the slaughter of the infants by Pharaoh in the days of Moses and 
by Herod in the days of Jesus—were attempts to oppose the 
work of the prophets. But now we may assume that mankind 
has grown up and that the days are past when men could be 
treated like droves of beasts. Mankind has come of age. Men 
can now talk together directly and sympathize one with the 
other. They no longer require the intervention of an interpreter or 
agent in order to remember the commands of God and the claimsof 
conscience. The writing of these very lines is an example of this. 

This article may well close with some passages from the 
Koran in support of the quotations from the Gospel given 
above. Thus our Christian friends will be shown examples of 
the commands which the Muslims received and at the same 
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time they will get some idea of how the Christian faith appears 
to a Muslim. 


To illustrate the praise of Mary in the Koran: 


Ali Umran (11, 41): The angels said, ‘O Mary, verily God has chosen thee, and 
has purified thee, and has chosen thee above the women of the world.’ 

Enbiya (xx1, 91): And we breathed into her of our Spirit, and we made her and 
her son a sign unto the worlds. 

Maide (v, 109): God shall say, ‘O Jesus, Son of Mary, call to mind my favour 
upon thy mother, when I strengthened thee with the Holy Spirit. . . .’ 

Nisa (tv, 170): The Messiah, Jesus, Son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, 
and his Word which he conveyed into Mary and a Spirit proceeding 
from himself. 

Maide (v, 49): And in the footsteps of the prophets caused we Jesus the Son of 
Mary to follow, confirming the law which was before him, and we 
gave him the evangel with its guidance and light, confirmatory of the 
preceding law. 

Muhammed (peace be on him) said: ‘In this world and the next there is no 
one whom the Son of Mary holds more highly and nearer than myself. Between 
his day and mine there has been no other prophet. Prophets are all the children 


of the same father but of different mothers. All profess the same religion’ (one 
of the traditions). 


As regards serving God, the Koran says: 


Ali Umran (11, 102): And hold ye fast by the cord of God all of you and break 
not loose from it. 

Nahil (xvi, 90): Verily God enjoineth justice and the doing of good and gifts to 
kindred ; and he forbiddeth wickedness and wrong and oppression. 

Nisa (tv, 133): O ye who believe, stand fast to justice when ye bear witness 
before God, though it be against yourselves or your parents or your 
kindred, whether the party be rich or poor. 


From the traditions: 


The true Muslim is that man in whose words and deeds Muslims 
can trust. The true believer is that man in whose hands the life and 
property of all men are safe. Desire for others the things which you 
yourself hold dear. 

The believer understands and creates understanding. No good 
comes from the man who does not unite and create union. The good 
man is the one by whom mankind most profits. 

Ankebut (xx1x, 46): Dispute not, unless in kindly sort, with the people of the 
Book . . . and say ye, ‘We believe in what hath been sent down to us 
and hath been sent down to you. Our God and your God is one and 
to him are we self-surrendered.’ 
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Bakara (ul, 111-2): And they say, ‘None but Jews or Christians shall enter 
Paradise.’ This is their wish. Say: ‘Give your proofs if ye speak the 
truth.’ 

But they who set their face with resignation Godward and do what 
is right—their reward is with the Lord. No fear shall come on them. 
Neither shall they be grieved. 

Aki Umran (11, 63): Say: ‘O People of the Book, come to a just judgment 

between us and you. . . . That we worship not aught but God.’ 


As regards the world-wide union of believers: 


Hocerat (xL1x, 10): Only the faithful are brethren, wherefore make peace between 
your brethren and fear God, that ye may obtain mercy. 

Bera’ at (1x, 72): The faithful of both sexes are mutual friends; they enjoin what 
is just, and forbid what is evil. 


As regards duty towards society (unselfishness): 


Bera’ at (1x, 25): Say: ‘If your fathers and your sons and your brethren and 
your wives and your kindred and the wealth which ye have gained, 
and merchandise which ye fear may be unsold, and dwellings wherein 
ye delight be dearer to you than God and His Apostle and efforts on 
His path, then wait until God shall Himself enter on His work [that is 
until your evil deeds receive their due recompense]. And God guideth 
not the impious. 


As regards duty towards self (reform): 


Bera’ at (1x, 89): But the Apostle and those who share his faith contend with 
their persons. All good things await them; and these are they who 
shall be happy. 














MODERNISM AND POLEMIC IN 
INDIAN ISLAM TO-DAY 


By JAMES W. SWEETMAN 


‘THE mind of Indian Islam to-day is much occupied with 

communal, political and sectarian problems. But we are 
here concerned with the modernizing and polemical tendencies 
and activities which represent a missionary religion’s urgent 
need and desire to adjust itself to a new world of thought. The 
forces of secularism and rationalism have not been without their 
disruptive influence on the youth of Islam, and complaints are 
frequent that young men are lax in the discharge of religious 
duties. Indeed, we have seen it alleged that the ranks even of 
the champions of Islam are not free from those who are lax in 
saying the five daily prayers and in paying the poor-tax. It 
would seem that there are many who, while accepting the 
religious character of the community, are yet far more concerned 
about the community than about religion. The real object of 
worship of many Muslims is Islam rather than Allah. Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal’s Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam is largely socio-political. Even the new book, 
The Religion of Islam, which has come from the pen of Maulana 
Muhammad ’Ali, gives us food for thought when we find in its 
760 pages only 33 given to the doctrine of God and 88 to marriage. 
It surprises a spectator to see that a religion which has been 
organized for centuries on social and legal lines, determined in 
the first instance by what is claimed to be a perfect divinely- 
given code, should in the fourteenth century of its existence still 
be so concerned with statements and expositions of social 
matters, while at the same time it is at pains to eke out its shallow 
theology by resort to lexicons. Iqbal’s ‘Six Lectures’ is un- 


doubtedly the best book we have seen on its subject, but when 
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he comes to the reconstruction of the conception of God he has 
to be content with three texts of the Quran, one of which is so 
obscure that by interpretation in allegorical fashion one might 
make it mean almost anything from the Trinity to Persian light- 
philosophy—unless one prefers, as the author does, to read into 
it modern scientific theories about light. 

Iqbal’s great concern, however, is that the door of itihad 
should be open. Explaining modern forces for reform he says 
that Sayyad Jamal-ud-Din Afghani was the teacher and inspirer 
of Mufti Muhammad Abduh and Zaghl-ul-Pasha. The mullas 
(orthodox teachers) had grown conservative and would not 
allow any freedom of itihad. The first efforts of the reformers 
and the Wahhabis were to secure such freedom. They prepared 
the ground for Zaghl-ul-Pasha in Egypt, Mustafa Kamal Pasha 
in Turkey and Raza Shah in Persia. These men in Iqbal’s 
opinion were not influenced in their reconstructive work by 
alien cultures, but were simply exercising their right to re- 
interpret Islam. 

This recalls a statement in The Light! on February 24th, 
1936: ‘An interpreter, according to all authorities, is not guilty 
of heresy, however wrong that interpretation may be.’ With 
such a principle to start from, is it any wonder that the mind 
of Islam should be in chaos? But after all, this expression of 
opinion is only an extreme assertion of the longing of Islam to 
break from the iron hand of tradition. Will Islam be able to do 
it and still remain Islam? The modern school apparently thinks 
so. The inertia of Islam has been due to a static conception of 
its character; hope for the future lies in a new dynamic con- 
ception along the lines of Bergson. A principle of movement 
and change must be admitted following the philosophy of history 
contained in Ibn Khaldun, whose conception is of ‘infinite 
importance, because of the implication that history, as a con- 
tinuous movement in time, is a genuinely creative movement 
and not a movement whose path is already determined.’ 

This principle of movement in Islam is ijtihad, and it must 


1 The organ of the Lahore branch of the Ahmadiyya of which Maulana Muhammad 
*Ali is the spiritual head. 
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be applied to the law of Islam. Iqbal quotes from Von Horten 
to the effect that the spirit of Islam is boundless: 
With the exception of atheistic ideas alone, it has assimilated all the attain- 


able ideas of surrounding peoples and given them its own peculiar direction of 
development. 


He then goes on to say: 


I have no doubt that a deeper study of the enormous legal literature of 
Islam is sure to rid the modern critic of the superficial opinion that the Law of 
Islam is stationary and incapable of development. Unfortunately the conservative 
Muslim public of this country is not yet quite ready for a critical discussion of 
‘Figh,’ which, if undertaken, is likely to displease most people and raise sectarian 
controversies, 

And again: 

The Ulema of Islam claim finality for the popular schools of Muhammadan 
Law. ... But since things have changed and the world of Islam is to-day con- 
fronted and affected by new forces set free by the extraordinary development 
of human thought in all its directions, I see no reason why this attitude should 
be maintained any longer. Did the founders of our schools ever claim finality 
for their reasoning and interpretations? Never. 

The fundamental inconsistency here is that it is claimed 
that Islam of itself has within itself the principle of movement, 
and then it is admitted that the inertia of Islam is giving way 
under the impact of forces outside Islam, and it is difficult to 
reconcile the disclaimer of any influence from alien cultures on 
events in Turkey, Egypt and Persia with the last quotation. 

Nowadays we have a new way of expressing Islam’s view of 
the sanctity of the fait accompli. When the Turks seized the 
Caliphate, the jurists were nonplussed, because their theory was 
that the Caliphate should be in the family of the Quraish. But 
Islamic opportunism and ‘respect for the logic of facts’ led 
Muslims (as I think Professor Macdonald puts it) to say: ‘They 
have it; they are able to keep it; let them keep it.’ That was the 
old method; but now that the Turks have abolished the Cali- 
phate, what shall we say? Let us put the old case for compromise 
in another way, as Sir Muhammad Iqbal does. 

The birth of Islam . . . is the birth of the inductive intellect. In Islam pro- 
phecy reaches its perfection in discovering the need of its own abolition. This 
involves the keen perception that life cannot for ever be kept in leading strings; 
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that in order to achieve full self-consciousness, man must finally be thrown 
back on his own resources. 


But how can there be such a system as Islam at all, if all that 
is left to man is to proceed by way of trial and experiment? 
And how do we reconcile the words which Iqbal uses towards 
the end of his ‘Six Lectures’ with man’s being left to his own 
resources? 


The Muslim is in possession of . . . ultimate ideas on the basis of revela- 
tion . . , there can be no further revelation binding on man. , . . Let the Mussal- 
man of to-day appreciate his position, reconstruct his social life in the light of 
ultimate principles, and evolve, out of the hitherto partially revealed purpose 
of Islam, that spiritual democracy which is the ultimate aim of Islam. 


But ‘revelation’ implies that man is not left to his own 
resources. However, let us come to Iqbal’s concrete example: 


The Turks argue that in our political thinking we must be guided by our 
past political experience which points unmistakably to the fact that the universal 
Imamate [Caliphate] has failed in practice. . . . Abu Bakr Bagilani dropped 
the condition of Qurshiyat [belonging to the tribe of Quraish] in the Khalifa 
in view of the facts of experience. . . . Ibn Khaldun, who personally believed 
in the condition . . . argued much in the same way. Since the power of the 
Quraish, he says, is gone there is no alternative but to accept the most powerful 
man as imam in the country where he happens to be powerful. 


It is not our task to write a critique of Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal’s interesting lectures, but we would point out that if the 
logic of facts drives a man to compromise with principles it 
may end in his discarding religion and, in the case of a Muslim, 
in his discarding Islam; for the same man who argued that in 
Islam prophecy came to realize the need for its own abolition, 
might at last be constrained to argue that in Islam religion came 
to realize the need for its own abolition. 

Another matter which occupies the attention of the re- 
interpreters of Islam is the relation of Islam to race. In his 
‘Six Lectures’ Sir Muhammad Iqbal writes: 

Liberalism has a tendency to act as a force of disintegration which appears 
to be working in modern Islam with greater force than ever, and may ultimately 
wipe off the broad human outlook which the Islamic people have imbibed from 
their religion. 
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How reconcile the universalism of Islam with the new 
nationalism due to the liberals? Bowing again to the logic of 
facts, Iqbal, in his pamphlet Islam and Ahmadism, says: 


Islam looks askance at nature’s race-building plans, and creates by means 
of its peculiar institutions an outlook which would counteract the race-building 
forces of nature. . . . Yet it cannot be said that Islam is totally opposed to race. 
Its history shows that in social reform it relies mainly on its scheme for gradual 
deracialization and proceeds on the lines of least resistance. . . . Considering the 
mightiness of the problem of race and the amount of time which the deracializa- 
tion of mankind must necessarily take, the attitude of Islam towards the problem 
of race, i.e. stooping to conquer without itself becoming a race-making factor, 
is the only rational and workable attitude. . . . It is clear that if the Ata Turk is 
inspired by pan-Turanianism, he is going not so much against the spirit of 
Islam as against the spirit of the times. And if he is a believer in the absolute- 
ness of races, he is sure to be defeated by the spirit of modern times which is 
wholly in keeping with the spirit of Islam. 


The obvious comment on this is that we cannot understand 
what is meant by the Kamal Pasha’s opposition being rather to 
the spirit of the times than to the spirit of Islam, when the spirit 
of the times ‘is wholly in keeping with the spirit of Islam.’ 

Advocates of the reinterpretation of Islam are constantly 
referring to the Muslims’ enslavement to the past and in the 
Muslim Revival (a monthly journal in English) dated June 1933 
there is an interesting article by Professor Salim, who argues 
for modern commentaries on the Quran and compares the sad 
plight of Muslim exegesis with the wealth of commentaries on 
the Bible. Under the influence of traditionalism, Muslims 


ceased to study the Quran independently. To do so was heresy and heterodoxy. 
. . . They ceased to make use of their common sense; they lost their power of 
discretion, their right of private judgment and finally all trace of an enlightened 
nation, for no fault of their own, except through the evil influence of the slave- 
mentality, this refusal to do something not done previously by the Ulama of 
the second and third century Hijra. 


They also ceased to exercise their critical faculties with 
regard to the reported sayings of Muhammad. 

All inquiry regarding the sources and all criticism regarding the contents 
and the reporters of the traditions came to be looked upon as heresy and irre- 
ligion. . . . Muslims in their heart of hearts feel that these traditions are un- 
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trustworthy but they dare not expunge them from the canonical books of 
traditions. 

The writer then proceeds to say that when such opinions are 
voiced, the critic is asked: ‘How is it that nobody during the 
last seven hundred years ever differed from them on any point?’ 
The Christian might reply to that last question that it is only 
now, when the impact of Christian teaching has created a new 
conscience with regard to these matters, that Muslims have seen 
the necessity for expunging from the records certain unacceptable 
traditions. 

We can sympathize with the writer in his desire for a purer 
faith, but we would point out that the attitude, ‘I don’t like it, 
therefore I must expunge it,’ is not a principle of sound exegesis. 
Historical documents must be accepted for what they are worth 
and history cannot be expurgated by a subjective test. There 
can be no tampering with documents, however inconvenient 
they may be, unless the study of earlier historical documents 
warrants the revision. Expurgation may entirely alter the char- 
acter of a book. A complete break with traditional interpretation 
would lead to all sorts of reconstructions which would be mutu- 
ally destructive and end in chaos worse confounded. In the 
absence of material to serve for the revision of the traditions, it 
might be necessary to give them up altogether and then much 
that throws light on the meaning of the Quran would have to 
be rejected. Another dilemma is that if the traditions are forfeited, 
the Sunnat, on which Islamic practice is founded to a remarkable 
degree, would also have to go. 

In the course of the modern attempts to reinterpret Islam in 
harmony with modern thought, there is a tendency to make a 
distinction between what is permissible and what is enjoined 
in the Quran. For instance, it is said that polygamy is permitted 
under certain conditions. Maulana Muhammad ’Ali, in his 
commentary on the Quran at Surah 4, v. 3 (which he translates: 
‘And if you fear that you cannot act equitably towards orphans, 
then marry such women as seem good to you, two and three and 
four,’ etc.), makes this comment: “This passage permits polygamy 
under certain circumstances: it does not enjoin it nor even permit 
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it unconditionally.’ Whether this makes the case better for 
Islam must be considered doubtful, especially as the condition 
expressed in the Quran is one which only the person concerned 
can judge to be fulfilled, and a man who had a desire for a 
number of wives would not find much difficulty in considering 
himself qualified for the ‘permission.’ But to show how inde- 
terminate the principles of the new interpretation are, we give 
a quotation from The Light of March 16th, 1936: 

In our comments on Dr Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s statement in our issue for 
February 1st, we expressed our disagreement with the Allama’s [i.e. Iqbal’s] 
view that ‘the Amir of a Muslim State has the power to revoke the permissions 
of the law if he is convinced that they tend to cause social corruption.’ Attempts 
have been made to defend this view by drawing a line of distinction between 
an ‘injunction’ and a ‘permission.’ Polygamy, it is contended, is only a ‘per- 
mission’ not an ‘injunction’ and hence it could be revoked by the head of a 
Muslim State. We confess we fail to see the nice distinction between a ‘per- 
mission’ and an ‘injunction.’ To us both are the decrees of God and equally 
binding on a Muslim, and no power on earth can revoke what has been definitely 
decreed by God. Hazrat Umar preached that large dowries should not be 
settled on wives. On this a woman got up and read a verse of the Quran which 
‘permitted’ large dowries. ‘Who are you to withhold from us,’ she said, ‘what 
God gives us?’ Umar bowed to the authority of the Quran and even compli- 
mented the woman on her knowledge, saying, ‘Women of Medina have better 
knowledge of the law of Islam than Umar.’ This clearly shows two things. 
Firstly that a Quranic ‘permission’ has as much the force of law as a Quranic 
‘injunction’ and secondly, that the Amir has no authority to overrule the Quran 
in the matter of such ‘permissions.’ 

Questions relating to the status of women are to the fore in 
the course of the new interpretation of Islam and there is much 
conflict of opinion. Deoband, the orthodox centre, passes a 
resolution condemning the United Provinces Legislative Council’s 
decision regarding compulsory education for girls, and in the 
Panjab there is an agitation for degree classes for girls. With 
regard to the question of polygamy some say that it is not 
permitted in Islam; others say it is permitted only in time of 
war. Others again say it is permitted when there is no issue; 
still others, that it is permitted only when there is equality of 
treatment of the several wives. In this last connexion a leader 
in the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore on January 3rd, 
1936, is interesting. 
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Polygamy may be recognized by the religions or the customs of the East, 
but it does not find recognition in the interpretation which the authorities have 
decided to put on the electoral rules under the new Indian constitution. Doubts, 
it is understood, arose recently about the interpretation of the rule which 
enfranchises a wife on the strength of her husband’s property.' The question 
then arose, “What about a man with more than one wife?’ The rule is now that 
only the first wife will be entitled to vote. 


Because Islam enjoins equivalent rights for each wife, what 
will be the practical result? Some may say that this revokes the 
‘permissions’ of the Quran because it makes it impossible for 
the rule of equivalent treatment to obtain when a man has a 
number of wives, and where a man has already a number of 
wives then how can the Quranic injunction of equality be 
observed? It is from such illustrations that we gather how 
difficult the task of the modernist in Islam must be. 


In what has preceded, the reader will have gathered that 
there are two clear characteristics of all that has come to our 
notice, namely, propaganda and defence. Even the most con- 
servative seem to justify their opposition to change by their 
zeal for defence. The AAl-t-Hadith consider that the slavish 
following of the four schools of jurisprudence handicaps the 
defence of Islam in the modern world. The AAl-i-Quran reject 
the traditions for similar reasons. The Muslim League with its 
emphasis on Muslim solidarity, the sensitiveness to the rights of 
the Muslim community behind the communal strife with regard 
to Shahidganj, the earnest endeavour of the poet-philosopher 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal to encourage self-respect in young 
Muslims, his anxiety to bring Islam into line with the spirit of 
change and development in the West and to prove that Islam 
has in it the principles which will enable it to adapt itself to a 
new age—all these point in the same direction. The attack he 
has made on the Ahmadiyya, afraid lest it might mean disin- 
tegration of Islam, the Ahmadiyya movement itself—an essenti- 
ally propagandist movement as we see it—many and various and 


1 Under this rule the wife of a man who was a voter under the old constitution is 
entitled to vote under the new constitution. The rule enfranchises 376,000 women. 
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sometimes even contradictory schools of thought and policy all 
are animated by a spirit of loyalty to the community. No one 
will worry much about other things if a defender has zeal for 
Islam. In The Light for December 16th, 1935, where some 


remarks are made about a certain propagandist, we have an 
illustration of this. 


We knew that his . . . Association was a thing more on the printed note- 
paper of that association than a genuine over-board [sic] affair. Many a friend 
even accused us of suppressing the truth. Our sole justification was what Hazrat 
Ayesha said about Hassan. We know he is a good propagandist and an energetic 


worker. He has been doing propaganda work on behalf of Islam and so we 
considered it uncharitable to strain at his weaknesses. 


In reply to Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the leader of the Ahmadiyya 
points to the record of its missionary work. In effect it is said, 
“We are the most active missionary agency in Islam. Why stab 
us in the back while we are engaged in this work?’ What is not 
always seen is that in the intensity of zeal a position may be 
taken up which cannot be ultimately justified and which may, 
for a temporary advantage, become at some later time an em- 
barrassment to fundamental Islam, or at least a source of 
perplexity to the conservative masses. 

An instance presents itself in the present missionary activity 
stimulated by the declaration of the leader of the Depressed 
Classes, to the effect that they should seek another religion. 
Invitations have been extended to them by prominent Muslim 
leaders and funds started to enable the work to be done effectively. 
But then certain important questions arise. Will these prospective 
converts to Islam, a vast majority of whom are illiterate, be 
expected to say the ritual prayers in Arabic? Will they be expected 
to submit to circumcision? There are some who hold that the 
former is not necessary and many believe that the latter is not. 
But at the same time there are many who hold with the utmost 
vehemence that both are absolutely obligatory. A correspondent 
writing to The Light voices the opinion of many orthodox when 
he says that circumcision ‘plays an important part in the life 
of a Muslim’ and that ‘it is essential for taharat [purification], 
which is the basic principle of all religious performances.’ 
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As a proof of how Islam in India as a whole is taking to 
heart its missionary task, it may be noted that in the Depressed 
Classes conference at Lucknow in May 1936, to which repre- 
sentatives of different religions were invited, that they might 
present the message they had for the Depressed Classes, no less 
than seven Muslim missionary organizations were represented. 
But here, vis-d-vis their opponents, points of difference did not 
emerge and an unreal unity remained to be the ground of 
mutual congratulation. Again and again one feels that as long 
as the all-important requirement of loyalty to the community 
is observed and verbal concord preserved, this is all that is 
asked; the unity of God may be interpreted as monotheism or 
as the wildest pantheism and both interpretations will be 
tolerated. Requirements may be whittled down to such a bare 
minimum that Islam in its practice may achieve a nominal 
unity, but it will be barren indeed, and even as its via negativa 
banishes the Deity into obscure remoteness, so must its devotees’ 
suppression of their private convictions result in only an apparent 
harmony, within which are all the elements of ultimate dis- 
integration. 

One wonders, for instance, how it is that the modern ex- 
positor of the Quran fails to see that when, by dint of much 
ingenuity, he extracts a new defensive meaning from some 
obscure or difficult text suitable to the requirements of his 
apologetic, he has weakened the average Muslim’s faith in the 
Quran as a ‘perspicuous book’ and a miracle of clarity. When 
the orthodox Muslim supports the Christian in his belief in a 
Christ who is living and not dead, he is not so much concerned 
with a particular view of Christ as with a particular view of the 
Quran, and he objects to the Ahmadi’s tampering with the plain 
sense. To quote an enthusiast’s strangely inconsistent attitude 
with regard to the Gospel of St John: 


It is not a true record of the sayings of Jesus . . . full of theological quibbles 
. . » by an unknown person who slyly suggests that he was a beloved disciple 
of Jesus. . . . No one would think after reading it that it is a record of an old 
man’s memories. It is clearly a polemic, a carefully constructed piece of doctrinal 
argumentation . . . not historical. 
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But the man who can use such words says that the prophecy of 
the coming of the Paraclete is a prophecy of the coming of 
Muhammad. The man who uses a boomerang must be careful 
lest it should strike him when it returns. 

People who are fearful for their self-respect are not infre- 
quently betrayed into extravagances which expose their weak- 
nesses. The present-day Muslim propagandist would seek to 
stimulate self-respect by references to the past glories of Islam. 
This is quite legitimate and there is much of which Muslims 
may be rightly proud, but when Islam’s past greatness is brought 
into the most inappropriate context and is entirely irrelevant to 
the theme under discussion, one wonders whether the writers 
have become conscious of the weakness of the case they have 
set out to prove and are seeking to distract the attention of the 
reader from this weakness. Take, for instance, an exposition 
which the late Kamal ud-Din gives of the divine attributes. He 
is discussing the meaning of rahim and rahman (compassionate 
and merciful). He says: 

The two attributes assure us that everything material that we need to make 
life happy has already been created and when we use it rightly our actions will 
never remain unrequited. The whole creation is full of such material. . . . With 
this assurance Muslims approached nature and unravelled it. They enriched 
the world and gave it blessings unknown before. It is impossible to praise 
Muslims too highly for their great contribution to civilization. I may say that 
the world before Islam was as though it were living from hand to mouth, with 
very scanty material. The Quran came and informed mankind of the various 
kinds of riches, beauty and wealth that were stored in nature and created for 
human enjoyment. . . . I find similar improvements in architecture and the 
means of conveyance, withal the advances in traffic, gardening irrigation and 
navigation, crockery and household furniture . . . and when I say that all this 
was inspired by the Quran it shows that religion from God does not come to 


supply the human race with a sickly theology and deter us from the enjoyment 
of life. 


Supposing this all to be true, what has it to do with an exposition 
of the divine attributes? This instance is not by any means the 
only one which could be given. In a similar manner, self-respect 
is sought in the glory of a past age. Islam ‘is’ the patron of learn- 
ing because there ‘was’ a university at Cordova, in spite of the 
terrible illiteracy which characterizes the masses of Islam to-day. 
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Are men who write like this about Islam the best friends of 
Islam? Are they not in danger of presenting to the minds of 
young Islam the materials for a most depressing comparison, 
which is likely to lead to the conclusion that Islam has failed? 

Perhaps the gravest danger in Islam and the greatest obstacle 
to any progress within the community is the refusal to face 
facts and the tendency to go on living in an atmosphere of 
make-believe, in which sober men can bring themselves to 
believe almost anything. In Muslim Revival for September- 
December 1935 there appeared an article called, ‘Dean Inge’s 
Homage to Muhammad.’ The writer drew attention to some 
words in Dean Inge’s book, God and the Astronomers, in which 
the Dean referred to the First Epistle to the Corinthians, but 
the writer assured us that he was quoting Muhammad, his reason 
being that the words quoted are attributed to Muhammad in a 
collection of traditions. He is well aware that the words occur 
in the Old and New Testaments and that Bunyan and others 
have used them, but he cannot draw the obvious conclusion— 
that Muhammad is credited with a saying which was really a 
quotation from Christian Scripture. Similarly the editor of the 
International Review of Missions is quoted in The Light of 
February 16th, 1936: 

Islam is an extraordinary definite religion and has produced a definite 


moral type . . . one of the fruits of Islam has been that stubborn durable patience 
which comes of the submission to the absolute will of Allah. 





On this the writer of the article comments: 


The quotation coming as it does from the pen of a hostile Christian missionary 
must serve as an eye-opener to the critics of Islam. Only a highly ethical religion 
like Islam could win such a glowing tribute from one whose mission it is to 
misrepresent it in other respects. 

Similarly, evidence for the wish being father to the thought 
is found in the numerous articles on the status of women in 
Islam. In the Islamic Review for August 1936, the learned 
Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi has the first of a series of articles on 
‘Heroic deeds of Muslim Women.’ Starting with the stirring 
deeds of Augustina Saragossa and Joan of Arc, he writes: ‘Our 
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history abounds in scores of such gallant actions on the part of 
Muslim women, but of the details we know little or nothing.’ 
He then proceeds to ransack literature for the sparse references 
to Muslim heroines whose names are hardly known to the vast 
majority of Muslims, apparently unconscious of the extra- 
ordinary contrast he presents between them and the women 
whose names are a household word in Christendom. A far better 
case could be made for Islam if its defenders fought child- 
marriage, easy divorce, purdah and inequalities between the 
sexes, than by re-writing history. 

When we consider the propagandist and defensive literature 
with regard to the Prophet Muhammad, we have further evidence 
of extreme sensitiveness. There must be thousands of atheistic 
books on sale in India, in which Almighty God is spoken of in 
terms which rouse indignation, but seldom do we hear a protest 
about such books. But if an unfortunate sentence occurs with 
regard to the Prophet Muhammad, a storm of indignation is 
roused. Let us present a few facts. In 1926 a Hindu published 
a book in Lahore and the whole Muslim population rose in 
protest. The government was asked to proscribe it and punish 
the author and publisher. The government took action at once. 
While the author was being tried, he was twice attacked with 
intent to kill and a third attack succeeded in killing him. A 
Hindu publisher in Calcutta published a book of Indian history 
containing a portrait of Muhammad. Two Muslim youths 
travelled 1220 miles from Amritsar and stabbed him. The picture 
was found to have been taken from an original by a Mughal 
painter. Recently a member of the Arya Samaj wrote a life of 
Muhammad in Sindhi. After Muslim protest, the government 
proscribed the book and sued the author for insulting the 
founder of Islam. One day in court a young Muslim killed him 
under the very eye of the judge. Before the magistrate the youth 
stated that he had had a vision of the Prophet who had directed 
him to kill his insulter, which he did and was prepared to suffer 
the consequences. The whole stock of Rev. Ghulam Masih’s 
three-volume book, Tahgig-ul-Islam, was seized some years ago 
by order of the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore and burnt in 

14 
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the court compound for a single sentence in it dealing with the 
burial of Muhammad—a fact that was taken from Muslim books. 
In 1935 trouble of the same kind arose in South India. 

The Judge of the Lahore High Court, who heard an appeal 
in the first case mentioned, held that a man who created hatred 
between two communities could be punished, but there was no 
provision in the Indian penal code to punish him for insulting 
the now deceased founder of a religion. The government hastened 
to postpone the hearing of the case and introduced a Bill of 
Amendment No. 35 of 1927 into the Legislative Assembly and 
had it passed. The text runs as follows: 


Whoever with deliberate and malicious intention of outraging the religious 
feelings of any class of His Majesty’s subjects, by words, either spoken or 
written, or by visible representation, insults or attempts to insult the religion 
and the religious beliefs of that class, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine or 
with both (Section 295 A of I.P. Code). 


Muslims are carrying on a vigorous campaign to move the 
legislature to enhance the punishment to death, and in this 
connexion we would refer to a letter in the Weekly Statesman 
of April 4th, 1935, in reference to the Karachi troubles. This 
letter is from Delhi and is signed ‘A Frank Muslim.’ 


The feelings of the most docile, even of a cowardly, Muslim who might 
not show any struggle if he were battered to death, or if he saw the modesty of 
his wife, sister or mother being outraged, are bound to be driven to a state of 
frenzy if he hears the name of the prophet being abused. ... When a Muhamma- 
dan hears of any publication or utterance by any person, insulting or abusing 
the name of the Prophet, his first instinct almost without exception is to kill 
that person at the first opportunity. (I wish to assure you that I am not at all 
exaggerating.) Not all the laws of the world and all the arms and ammunition 
of the great powers can change this psychology. . . . The actual action of killing 
the author of such blasphemy may be delayed for fear of punishment, but the 
mentality and the desire to kill the culprit is never satisfied until the revenge 
has been taken. So the only way to stop a repetition of the incidents of Karachi 
is to amend the law and make blasphemy punishable with death. It would be 
no longer necessary for any individual to perform with his own hands what 
would become the duty of the government in the ordinary course of law. 


In view of these facts it will perhaps be a matter of surprise 
to Christians that at the present time numerous books attacking 
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the Lord Jesus Christ are procurable in India. Let us see what 
some of them contain. 


Mary was dedicated to the temple so that she might remain for ever in the 
service of the holy place and remain unmarried all her days. But when it became 
plain that she was six or seven months pregnant, the leaders of the nation married 
her to a man named Joseph, a carpenter, and she went to his house and after 
a month or two her son was born (Chashma-i-Masihi, pp. 17-18). 

We cannot even admit that such an evil-minded, overbearing man and 
enemy of the righteous could be called a gentleman, let alone a prophet (Anjam- 
i-Atham, p. 5). 

See how extremely pure and chaste his family was. Three of his grandmothers 
were adultresses and harlots whose blood came out in his blood (comment in 
appendix to Anjam-i-Atham, p. 7). 

He had the confirmed habit of using bad language and giving abuse, and 
to some extent had the habit of speaking lies (Ibid. p. 5). 


These are the products of Qadian. Orthodox Muslims are 
at one with Christians in considering them obnoxious. They 
wonder why the government has not suppressed them. Might 
not we also ask why? 

James W. SWEETMAN 








THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL IN AFRICA 


By J. W. C. DOUGALL 


[XN all discussions of the younger churches the exact nature of 

the relationship between church and school is deserving of 
special consideration. On mission stations there is usually a 
highly developed church organization. There may be also a more 
or less advanced school in charge of European missionaries. 
Here the relationship of church and school is more a question of 
the personal relationship of the missionaries than of organization. 
But in the village the problem arises in a different form. To begin 
with, church and school are practically the same. They meet in 
one building; the same person is both catechist and teacher; the 
same people are scholars and catechumens. At one time they are 
engaged in worship and religious instruction; at another they are 
learning the rudiments of the three Rs. Religious instruction and 
reading are mixed up. The only reading is the Gospel or the 
church catechism. Scarcely any other subjects are taught. There 
is no strict time-table or syllabus to be followed. 

Very soon differentiation between church and school begins 
to appear. The scholars are younger and adults cease to pre- 
dominate. Religious instruction continues to appear in the school 
curriculum, but it also takes the form of catechumens’ classes at 
separate times where adults can be specially cared for. The church 
becomes a separate entity responsible for these classes. It needs 
its own clergy or catechists for Sunday services, for the admini- 
stration of the sacraments and the conduct of pastoral and evan- 
gelistic work. It becomes necessary to have a religious organiza- 
tion in the narrower sense for these purposes. This organization 
becomes the official organ of the Christian fellowship. 

Meanwhile teaching becomes a full-time employment for 
which special training is required. It usually carries with it a 
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higher salary. The pastor and catechist work for less money. The 
notion creeps in that they are doing God’s work more than the 
teacher. Sometimes they are jealous of the teacher and their only 
means of maintaining a sense of equality is to assume an air of 
self-righteousness. The teacher feels his work is more important 
and more exacting. He presses for more money, pension and other 
allowances. If he is a well-educated man he may receive as much 
as 100s. per month. To go on to ordination means that he drops 
to 40s. Naturally he cannot make such a sacrifice unless he feels 
that he is choosing a ‘holy’ calling as compared with teaching. 

The discrepancy in salary and the specialization of the school 
are both largely due to the fact of government help. A separate 
building, usually more substantial than the church, is required 
as a school. It is designed, as the other was not, to allow for the 
accommodation of different classes and for teaching various 
subjects. Standards are insisted on; a time-table is laid down; 
education spreads over into hygiene, geography and so forth, and 
learning demands younger, keener minds. It is the road to 
material success for the individual. Increasingly the pupil has to 
pay for it and expects to gain by it. School readers take the place 
of religious books. Religion becomes a subject among others 
which the pupil has to ‘take’ if he wants education. The teacher 
has a strenuous life from Monday to Friday. The pastor may or 
may not enlist his services after school hours or at the week-ends. 
He may cease to regard himself as a church worker. He feels 
himself to be under authority from government or a missionary 
teacher. Government is not equally concerned with the church. 

Further, the management of the church is African. It is 
‘their own show.’ They pay for it as a community. The manage- 
ment of a graded and grant-aided school is not theirs in the same 
sense. It is paid for largely by government or local native author- 
ity. It is usually controlled by the mission. It does not appear to 
be the same community which is now responsible for church and 
school. 

The dangers in this situation increase as the church organiza- 
tion grows and spreads, while the school becomes more special- 
ized and requires a greater degree of technical skill in teaching 
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and management. There is the danger that religion may be 
isolated. The church tends to lose prestige and influence in pro- 
portion as it is dissociated from the school. Religion becomes a 
department among others. Christianity is not so relevant to the 
thoughts and needs of every day. Education loses its reach and 
wholeness. It becomes secularized. Its chief attractionis economic. 
Its effect on the community may be to detach many of the most 
promising boys and girls from their villages and send them far 
afield in search of lucrative employment. There may ensue 
division in the church and mission. Some take their stand for the 
church and are suspicious of the schools. Others stand by the 
schools and regard the church as hidebound and slovenly. Age 
and experience may conflict with the ambitions of better-educated 
youth. Finally the division may appear as European and African 
where the mission runs the schools and the African’s responsi- 
bility is confined to the church. 

The problem is forced on every mission by circumstances; for 
example, by government participation and help, by the African’s 
desire for education, by our own standards of good work in 
school. Yet the greatest danger lies in ourselves. We need a fresh 
understanding of both church and school. If we are honest we 
shall confess to a hiatus in our thinking. It seems to go back to the 
perennial question of religion and life, evangelism and education. 
We are busily engaged in teaching ‘a dualism which has emptied 
religion of its social content and society of its soul.’ If it were not 
for this we should not have missionaries declaring themselves for 
the side of the church or the defence of the school, much as they 
quarrelled in Corinth when one said ‘I belong to Paul,’ and 
another, ‘I to Apollos.’ The greatest need is therefore a spiritual 
and intellectual understanding of church and school. 

One hesitates to attempt any definition of the church. The 
word is used in so many different senses that much confusion 
results. We need at least two words to express our meaning 
when we discuss its relationship to the school. As the ecclesia, the 
Church is the Christian fellowship and the family of the Father in 
any one village or district. It is concerned with the whole life 
and health of its own fellowship and with realizing the full mean- 
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ing of the Gospel in its surrounding community. It is not an 
organization or a piece of machinery for the provision of religious 
services. It is not the pastor. It is the household of God in every 
place. It consists of people who are members one of another in 
Christ. They are committed to a common outlook on life as a 
whole and to live together in such a way that the essential features 
of God’s kingdom may be made concrete through them in their 
natural human associations. The common meal, family prayers, 
mutual obligation, the support of the Gospel—these are evidences 
of the quality of the fellowship. Equally so its life and health 
depends on witness in and to the world. Naturally, therefore, it is 
the fellowship which opens schools and maintains hospitals. As 
the ecclesia the Christian Church is equally concerned with 
church organization, education, medical and social work. In this 
sense, the Church is first and must remain so. It is the parent 
of both churches and schools, as it is committed to an 
incessant warfare with ignorance, poverty, disease and sin in its 
neighbourhood. 

The word is used, however, in a much narrower sense to 
denote the organization specially concerned with religious 
teaching and worship on Sundays, with standards of admission 
and rules of discipline applying to its members. It is this organ- 
ization which unfortunately is identified with evangelism and 
‘church work.’ The official organ of the fellowship is confused 
with the Body itself as a man’s name might be taken to stand for 
the man. This is legitimate only when we remember what we are 
doing. If by the word ‘church’ we mean the specific religious 
organization, then the question of relationships between church 
and school is a distinction of members and their functions 
within the one Body which is greater than its parts. In that sense 
there is no reason why, in our circumstances in Africa, one 
should have any pre-eminence over the other, for the school can 
be as powerful an instrument of evangelism as the church and its 
Christian service is just as real and effective. If, on the other hand, 
we mean the ecclesia, it is equally important that we should say 
so, for the school is only one of the many functions of the Lord’s 
Society which meets also in the church and in the home. 
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It is still necessary to remind ourselves of what education 
implies from the Christian point of view. School work is church 
work because education is one of the most concrete and living 
forms of Christian witness. It is the expression of love between 
persons. Its meaning is realized only when we give ourselves in 
friendship to the creation of a society of friends. It is concerned 
with the growth of boys and girls in wisdom and stature through 
a right understanding of each other and a right use of the so- 
called secular elements in a life of common responsibility. If our 
schools are not justified from this point of view we might as well 
turn them over to the public authority. 

The schools, moreover, are necessary to foster in the Christian 
fellowship a real sense of responsibility for maintaining the dis- 
tinctive features of Christian education in a public system. If 
the Christian interpretation of life as the gift of God to be sur- 
rendered to Him and to others is to be upheld, the Church must 
claim this kingdom for Christ. Only in this way can it win the 
mind of the peoples of Africa and illustrate the meaning and 
method of Christ in its distinction from the assumptions. of 
acquisitive society. It is only through schools that the African 
villages in their worship and work and play can be won for Him. 
If our schools are adequate in this sense they will serve the 
Church best, Christian leaders will emerge, the children of 
Christian parents will be given an education in Christian schools. 
These results will follow if, primarily, we engage in education 
because of the compulsion of God’s call to give our best to our 
friends. In the nature of the case teachers cannot do this unless 
they have the commission and confidence of the fellowship as a 
whole. They should be able to feel that there is no form of service 
more essential to the nature of the Church than is their own 
sacred calling. 

While it is true that the dualism of church and school origin- 
ates in our imperfect understanding of each and that we need 
to gain a fresh vision of the Church in its large human meaning 
and of religion as wholeness of life, while we have to revise 
our ideas of education and see it as concerned with persons 
in contact with God and the world through each other, there 
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still remains a large practical problem of machinery and 
control. 

This is accentuated by the relationships of church and mission 
to each other and to government. The missions are more or less 
committed to transfer responsibility to the Native Church as 
soon as possible. We are at very different stages in regard to this 
process in different parts of Africa. There are different views of 
the question of how soon and by what means the transfer is to be 
made, but all are agreed that ‘a mission is only the scaffolding for 
the building of the spiritual temple of the Native Church.’ The 
African Church is rapidly learning to govern itself. In synod, 
presbytery or conference Africans hold a place of commanding 
importance. Clergy and catechists are servants of the Native 
Church and their salaries are paid from its contributions. Mis- 
sionary societies make a grant to the Church, but both mission- 
aries and funds are increasingly used by the Church at its own 
discretion. The Church is responsible for evangelistic extension. 
There is no doubt therefore as to where authority lies. 

The schools, however, are not conducted by the Church in 
the same sense. It is still more natural to refer to them as mission 
schools than church schools. While the sub-grade or bush schools 
are supported and staffed almost exclusively by means of church 
funds and under church control, the position is different in the 
elementary and more advanced schools aided by government or 
local funds. There are various methods of preserving the con- 
nexion between the church and the schools as a whole which 
must be examined. In all these government is a powerful factor, a 
third party which alters the character of the church-school rela- 
tionship. In its extreme form the separation of church and school 
works out as follows: government deals with the missionary body; 
the mission has a higher standard of efficiency and control than 
the church; the missionaries are the school managers and govern- 
ment grants are paid to them and administered by the mission 
executive; teachers are employees of the mission and not of the 
church; school sites and buildings may belong to the mission. It is 
difficult to fit Africans into an organization where the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the missionary. There is, therefore, a 
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tendency to autocracy in school management. The African 
Church does not control schools. The dualism of organization 
leaves us with the old dilemma of religion and evangelism on the 
one hand and education and life on the other. Africans do not 
know what is involved in the management of good schools. They 
are dissatisfied and do not contribute towards them to the same 
extent. The local church and pastor do not feel the same concern 
for the character and outlook of the school when it becomes a 
part of the grant-aided system. The school is regarded as a state 
school and government is supposed to have illimitable resources. 
Or it is a mission school, i.e. English or Scotch or American. The 
teacher and pupils in these circumstances do not feel involved to 
the same extent in the active work of the church. The district 
missionary may and often does emphasize this separation however 
unconsciously, for he does not regard himself as qualified to 
supervise them. He goes to the ‘churches.’ The African pastor 
more often than otherwise is in a similar position. He becomes a 
minister without schools except those of the most rudimentary 
type. The missionary educationist, if one is available, acts as 
supervisor, but he is not in the same sense the agent of the church. 

The position may not be as bad as is here suggested, but this 
is the logical outcome of divorcing church and school in manage- 
ment. We must now look at the means by which the connexion is 
maintained. Various methods are seen of which the common 
factor is the desire to give the church a share in the control of 
schools by preserving a close connexion between the educational 
body and the church governing body. 

One method is that of parallel organization. The real control 
of the school lies with the mission executive, but school questions 
are also referred to central and district church councils on which 
Africans predominate. Since responsibility must rest with one or 
other this usually means that the European is given powers of 
decision while the African Church is advisory. The advantage of 
leaving financial control to the missionary is considerable. He has 
a more exacting standard, sees the field better as a whole and is 
more fully conversant with government policy. The African 
learns on church councils to deal with minor questions and by 
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this means will be ready, it is assumed, for a larger share in 
policy and management in the future. On the other hand, parallel 
organization has the same drawbacks in the religious as in the 
political sphere. It does not satisfy the African. Consultation 
without financial stakes does not generally secure a serious study 
of the problem so referred. Also, government may not know 
where to place responsibility in the matter as between church and 
mission councils. Either Church or school may play the other off 
against government. The mission executive is tempted, as is the 
individual missionary, to act or decide and then tell the African. 
It seems as if this solution therefore could not be more than 
partial and temporary. If it means any real measure of con- 
sultation where African opinion may influence or reverse 
missionary opinion, it demands the greater devolution which 
it promises. 

A second and more substantial method of securing the con- 
nexion is by the creation of ad hoc school committees on which 
the church has a representation of as much as fifty per cent. 
These committees are scarcely required in the sub-grade schools, 
but in the elementary graded schools there is a closer touch with 
government, a responsibility to the community as a whole, pagan 
as well as Christian, and a need for more technical knowledge in 
school management such as teachers might be expected to possess. 
They, therefore, have a substantial place in the school com- 
mittees which act in conjunction with individual elementary 
schools. The management lies with an ad hoc body to which 
funds are given. It is not the official church council of that 
neighbourhood, but that council has the power to elect those 
whom it considers most suitable from among its members to that 
committee. This seems an advantage. A similar link is made 
through the district school committees. These contain the mis- 
sionary staffs of any schools in the area with pastoral mission- 
aries and medical missionaries, on the one hand, and African 
teachers and church leaders in equal numbers. The district 
committee is presided over by the missionary in charge of the 
district. The allocation of funds, control of teachers and manage- 
ment of schools lies within its powers. Finally there is a central 
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board on which European missionaries—pastoral, educational 
and medical, men and women—sit with African church leaders 
and teachers elected by the various district school committees. 
This board takes over the functions of the church in regard to 
schools. All the bodies referred to above are thus set up by the 
church and the official church organization is represented on 
each as the teachers are also represented. The school sites and 
buildings are vested in a trust board of the church. The secretary 
of the mission executive is ex officio secretary of the governing 
body of the church and of the central school board. 

A third method is well illustrated by the practice of the diocese 
of Uganda. All the schools, with the exception of certain boarding 
schools under their own boards of governors, are regarded as 
schools of the Native Anglican Church. Buildings and sites are its 
property. The schools are administered by the diocesan board of 
education appointed by the supreme governing body, the synod, 
and by ruridecanal and district boards which again are church 
councils. Though government makes its grants to the Church 
Missionary Society, it is the church board which administers the 
money. The secretary of the C.M.S. is also secretary of the 
Native Anglican Church. Thus the schools are definitely church 
schools. The Church carries the responsibility for education, for 
the maintenance of buildings, for teachers’ pay and location. The 
diocesan board includes among its membership representatives 
of the missionary society, rural deans of the Native Anglican 
Church (who may be African or European, usually the former) 
and African chiefs and teachers. The bishop is chairman in 
virtue of his office in the Church. 

This organization works well. It holds church and school 
together. Europeans still have their important place in matters of 
educational policy. Younger and better-educated African clergy 
take their part in the diocesan and district boards. A number of 
African teachers are members ex officio and more can be elected. 
Its success depends on keeping the diocesan board to larger 
questions of policy and devolving more responsibility on the local 
boards. The difficulty which might arise with government in so 
far as the Church (and not the mission) is manager of schools is 
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relieved by the double function of the mission secretary. It is he 
who gets the brunt of the difficulty and he disburses the govern- 
ment grant when there is no European in the district. It is the 
Church, however, which is responsible and he acts as secretary of 
the diocesan board of education. It will be seen that this method 
goes further than any other, because there is no need for ad hoc 
school committees. These church boards are themselves school 
boards. In making any estimate of the effects of leaving educa- 
tional questions so largely to the Native Church itself one must 
remember that any tendency to spread education rather widely 
with inadequate resources should be checked by the correspond- 
ing government machinery of district boards which allocate 
grants to elementary schools and select certain sub-grade schools 
for development. 

The matter of retaining the connexion between church and 
school is so vital that it may be worth while to indicate other 
methods aiming at the same object, though these do not affect 
administration at the centre. There is, first, the use of boards of 
governors. These are in effect ad hoc committees for individual 
schools of the boarding type. They are important in two senses: 
they allow the general policy of control by the Native Church to 
proceed as rapidly as possible, without touching the integrity or 
autonomy of special schools in respect to staff or policy; they also 
give African leaders a share in and understanding of the distinc- 
tive aims of Christian higher education. The missionary character 
of these schools depends somewhat on the careful constitution 
of these boards. There is no difficulty in giving the African in 
Uganda a strong place alongside representatives of government, 
mission and staff. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, is 
the personal relationship of African pastor and African teacher 
and their attitude to their own work in relation to that of the 
other. When either takes a narrow view all machinery of co-opera- 
tion will fail. It is thus of the greatest advantage that they should 
understand one another’s work and be trained, if possible, at 
the same institution. In the training of clergy there should be a 
study of the nature and aims of Christian education, while teacher- 
training should lead to a fuller understanding of the Church and 
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of the service teachers may render directly or indirectly to the 
spiritual life of the Church in their area. 

The future of African education is involved in these questions. 
Some missionaries believe that, within a comparatively short 
time, the elementary schools will become local authority schools 
owned and managed by the local native administrations directly 
or through their district boards of education. Such a prospect is 
certainly not fantastic. On the other hand, the decision may rest 
largely with the churches themselves. A defeatist attitude such 
as would accept this as inevitable in Africa because it has hap 
pened in Europe is not likely to help. Much depends on how 
highly the native churches conceive of the educational task and 
whether they wish to retain responsibility for it. It is clear that 
the State, through its various technical departments and by 
direct aid, is exercising a decisive effect on these schools already. 
Africans are as yet relatively weak in their influence on the 
decisions of the district boards of education. Whether, therefore, 
the schools come under the local authority or not, it is obvious 
that the Church has a great task to perform in training its 
members to carry the responsibility of management and to under- 
stand the issues. If schools are expected in the future to fulfil the 
double function—that is, a technical and a Christian function— 
they must be somhehow related to the Church, and the more 
integral the connexion now, the greater is the likelihood that the 
majority of such schools will remain church schools in the future. 

J. W. C. DouGaLi 














THE MINISTRY IN HINDUISM 
By DANIEL J. FLEMING, Pu.D. 


HANDUISM is a gigantic social and religious structure. 
Into its framework of caste are built intricate and in- 
definite religious elements, diverse rites and practices, sublime 
and degraded sentiments, crude mythologies and bold philo- 
sophical speculations. The ceremonies, practices and ministra- 
tions are so numerous and varied that only an impression can 
be gained from the following brief survey. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that what is said applies mainly to the three 
chief ranks in the Indian caste hierarchy, to a less extent to 
the fourth rank and scarcely at all to those outside the pale. 

To begin with influences and religious education in the 
home, those who know India will realize how close a relation- 
ship in spiritual things may exist between an Indian mother 
and her child. A devout mother in an Indian village where the 
religious life is simple may remain amid her household affairs 
and yet pervade them all with the spirit of religion. Each daily 
act may be dedicated by custom to God. There may be fasting 
for a day, so that the prayer may be more earnest and acceptable. 
Many a child has the opportunity of watching and imitating 
such a mother. He absorbs with his mother’s milk and with the 
very air he breathes much that is to make him a Hindu. The 
more important folk-tales are told by mother or grandmother 
and form important factors in this unconscious religious 
education. 

Brahman fathers of the old school teach their sons a little 
Sanskrit. Many who do not know Sanskrit themselves teach 
their sons a few Sanskrit prayers, which are repeated twice a 
day, even when the meanings are not accurately known. A 
certain religious effect is produced, however, by this recital of 
sacred words coming from the hoary past and sinking deeply 
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into sentiment. One of the most important functions of the 
father in a family is to perform the srdddha ceremony—the 
offering of a ball of rice with water, milk and honey to the 
ancestors—to which he invites the family relatives. These 
§rdddhas are necessary to enable the ancestors to retain their 
positions in heaven. Then, in turn, the welfare of the family is 
dependent on the welfare of the ancestors; if these fall from their 
estate the whole family will be destroyed. Grant these premises, 
and one can see what a tremendous pressure is put upon early 
marriage and the making sure of a male heir, who alone can 
continue these ceremonies. 

In all the more conservative Hindu homes there is a family 
shrine provided with pictures of favourite deities and a number 
of clay, stone or brass images. Here worship takes place daily, 
and before each meal the housewife, often accompanied by other 
members of the family, presents part of the food to the god. 
One should not idealize this household worship, for, while 
sincere, it is often ignorant and vague regarding the actual 
function and nature of the idols. 

Popular Hinduism may be said to be a spirit or a state of 
mind, not a set of dogmas. Hence it is not conveyed primarily 
through book learning. The Hindu acquires much of his religion 
unconsciously, for no other religion observes with such punctili- 
ousness the innumerable details attendant upon every domestic 
event. Though the masses labour under a sense of grinding 
poverty, yet, in order that fortune may be propitious, they must 
find time for the performance of certain socio-religious cere- 
monies, such as natal and ante-natal rites, the initiation of 
youth when the boy dons for the first time the sacred ‘thread, 
betrothals and marriages, daily rites including the early morning 
bath and those which surround the preparing and eating of 
every meal, and occasional rites such as on building or entering 
a new home, ploughing the first furrow, bringing in the last 


- sheaf of the harvest, or completing a well. The great majority 


observe such customs with a tenacity that seems surprising in 
these days. The child in an Indian household sees the oldest 
male doing puja (worship) for the whole family; he watches all 
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the members of the household bow before the shrine; he wanders 
of his own accord into the temples and unbidden begins to 
imitate the worship there. He adopts the ritual without enquiring 
its meaning and may thus miss the finer side of Hindu thought. 

Outstanding Hindu doctrines also are unconsciously absorbed. 
Ahimsa (the supreme religious duty of non-killing) is embodied 
in the prevalent submission to the destruction of crops by 
monkeys, deer and peacocks, in acquiescence in birds feasting 
on ripened grain and rats infesting village houses. Many modern 
Hindus translate this ancient doctrine by the word ‘love,’ and 
as such this Indian ideal can be related to the Christian tradition. 
The socio-religious attitude of caste is imbibed before a child 
can take its first steps. If in an unguarded moment a child of 
an upper caste runs the risk of pollution from one of the ‘sweeper’ 
children, he is snatched away by a big sister or brother. Again, 
the minds of all are dyed in the law of karma, and a child cannot 
help catching a conviction of its grip upon all persons. Again, 
it is practically impossible to grow up in India without learning 
something about Siva, Vishnu and other gods. Thus a working 
knowledge of many of the outstanding doctrines and facts of 
Hinduism is absorbed without much direct discipline. How- 
ever, it is not always Hinduism at its highest that is thus received; 
superstitions and none-too-helpful stories are more apt to be 
caught in this way. 

As regards ministers of religion, there are various kinds of 
religious leaders in Hinduism. In general, the work correspond- 
ing to the task of the Christian minister is performed by these 
classes in Hinduism. The Brahman priest officiating in the 
temple corresponds to the Christian minister conducting 
worship. The purohit, like the Christian minister, performs 
ceremonies at births, deaths and marriages or dedicatory 
services. The guru and sannyasi take the place of the Christian 
pastor in intimate personal influence. 

The priests are the hereditary guardians of Hindu ritual and 
social order. All priests for the higher castes are Brahmans, 
though by no means all Brahmans are priests. The priest rarely 
acts as a spiritual guide, for he is essentially a priest not a teacher. 
15 
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A group of Brahmans, called purohits, serve outside the temples. 
They are called in on numerous occasions, such as to examine 
the horoscopes of the boy and girl who are to be married, to 
decide auspicious days for beginning ploughing, sowing and 
reaping, to paint the sacred marks of sect upon the foreheads of 
the faithful and to share in ceremonies where other Brahman 
priests preside but where all Brahmans are fed. If a family can 
afford it, it employs a Brahman to care for its religious interests 
and to take charge of the domestic shrine. 

In certain parts of India priests and purohits are trained in a 
kind of ‘Bible school’ to recite Vedic texts. They may memorize 
one whole Veda. Often they memorize only those texts which 
are serviceable in the performance of their duties. In the majority 
of cases the priest cannot read or write Sanskrit, but learns to 
recite the mantras by being present at repeated ceremonies. No 
general education is demanded; the essential qualification is the 
ability to recite the right mantras at the proper places. A clear 
distinction must be made between priests and ascetics. Priests 
are often lazy and ignorant and prey upon the gullibility of the 
votaries. There are few to speak a good word for them. Fortun- 
ately for India there are better representatives of her religious life. 

The guru or religious teacher has had great respect through- 
out the whole history of India. Gurus are of many kinds, from 
those deeply learned in scriptural lore and in the experience of 
life to those who appear to be ignorant charlatans. The guru 
has both celibates and householders as followers. The former 
live with him and receive instruction from him. The latter after 
initiation submit themselves to their spiritual preceptor, who 
either visits them in their respective villages or receives their 
gifts at the headquarters of the order, where they listen to his 
teaching and admonition. Many careful fathers place their 
children under the ¢are of such a professional religious teacher 
who may be retained through life as a kind of father-confessor. 
Especially is there need of a living guru if the disciple aspires 
to communion with the upper spheres during this life, the soul 
quitting the body temporarily. An adept who has himself 
attained must be available to teach the methods. 
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A guru’s disciple, man or woman, is supposed to establish a 
_ permanent spiritual relation with the teacher, to whom obeisance 
as to one divine is often given. In most modern Hindu sects the 
disciple bows down before his guru and places some of the dust 
of the guru’s feet upon his own head. While gurus are often 
linked with priests as reactionary and catering to the prejudices 
of the masses, the title retains from the past profound respect. 
These teachers of the better sort enlist exaggerated, almost 
passionate, reverence. Their influence, however, is limited by 
the infrequency of their contact with disciples of the household 
—often only once a year and hence a notable event in quiet 
village life. 

The guru has certain dues and collects them. In many cases 
his rare visit to a village where there are members of his flock 
is largely for the purpose of making such collections, in which 
case his instructions are few and not lofty. In the recent study of 
Christian mass movements in India it was stated that the survey 
had not disclosed a single group of mass movement converts 
that had indicated a belief that it could get on without a spiritual 
adviser. They have been accustomed to the idea of spiritual 
teachers in religion, but Christian evangelists, besides endeavour- 
ing to inculcate unaccustomed moral standards, do not come to 
the people in the traditional guise of Indian religious mendicants; 
they appear to have financial backing. All this militates against 
the systematic support of the new type by converts. 

For the guidance of Christian workers in regard to training 
religious leaders, what is most important in Hinduism is the 
guru method with its emphasis on personal influence. This is 
fully in agreement with the Christian tradition. 

The sannyasi (renouncer) or sadhu (religious mendicant) 
contributes one of the most characteristic features of Indian 
religious life. The words apply to those who have renounced 
the world in order to devote their energies to the attainment of 
a higher goal. Included in their number are householders, who 
by this renunciation of home, family and possessions have 
entered the fourth stage of an ideal life, and those who at what- 
ever age have renounced the world in order to concentrate on 
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conquering the flesh and purifying the soul. They typify to the 
people the ideal life which has cut itself loose from the ties of 
the world. 

These ‘holy men’ at their best consider all physical things 
as dross for the sake of inner discipline which is to free the soul 
from the world. True sannyasis do not retire to a monastery 
where food and shelter are assured, but wander homeless from 
place to place. They beg their meals and possess little more 
than their yellow robes, a few utensils and their rosaries. ‘Non- 
attachment’ to things is an outstanding virtue, leaving them 
free for the inner struggle. This living protest against the 
soul’s bondage to things is a constant reminder that poverty is 
not a disgrace, and it is the crowning ideal for the devout Hindu. 
For nearly three thousand years the ascetics of India have stood 
forth as a witness to the supremacy of the spiritual. This object- 
lesson is one of the typical aspects of India. 

Everything of the nature of social service or purposeful 
activity is absolutely foreign to the ideal of a sannyasi, in great 
contrast to the western type of Christianity. In his effort to 
realize man’s identity with Brahman, all action is conceived as 
enchaining ; his aim is to be emancipated from the fruits of 
action. He is supposed no longer to desire wealth, position, 
children and pleasure. Earthly things are not only empty and 
worthless but entangle the soul in the net of birth and death. 
Hence he lays aside work of every kind for a wandering beggar’s 
life. This outwardly easy life has led great numbers of lazy and 
irreligious beggars to shelter themselves under the garb and 
privileges of the yellow robe. In fact, modern Hindus confess 
that the ‘holy men’ are of little worth. Here and there can be 
found a sannyasi of real spirituality and beautiful character, and 
occasionally a man of education and distinction adopts this way 
of life, but the movement stands quite outside the activities 
agitating modern India. 

The contrast between the utter simplicity of the sadhu’s life 
and the comparative wealth of Christian leaders creates a 
difficulty for Christianity in India. Ever since de Nobili, the 
Jesuit, inaugurated his policy of adaptation at the beginning of 
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the seventeenth century, occasional experiments have been 
made by Christians to adopt the sadhu’s way of life. Outstanding 
examples have been Bharani Charan Banerji, a Bengali Brahman 
(b. 1861), and the late Sadhu Sundar Singh. It is inevitable 
that a type so characteristic of the religious life of India should 
be considered in developing an indigenous church. It would 
seem that the type must be considerably transformed before it 
can be congenial to the genius of Christianity. 

Another type of religious minister, found among the country 
districts throughout India, is the emotional devotee, known as 
bhagat in North India. Unlike the sannyasi he remains within 
the Hindu social system, performing the ordinary tasks assigned 
to the caste groups to which he belongs. Bhagats are recognized 
as capable of acting as ambassadors to the spirit world, singing 
and dancing themselves into an ecstasy in which their bodies 
may be tortured without pain. The villagers believe they have 
the power to appease certain deities and to destroy the effects of 
spells cast by evil spirits. Women who are ill or childless resort 
to the bhagat. Sickness in baby or in buffalo demands his exor- 
cisms, and from a trance he sets the penances that must be 
paid. If an animal stops giving milk for no accountable reason, 
its owner consults a bhagat, who is often sincere in his belief 
that he is a chosen agent of the gods. 

Others who minister to the felt needs of the people are 
medicine men, witch-finders, evil-averters and devil priests 
whose primitive shrines have a place of importance in the 
minds of the common people. The existence of such persons 
points towards the advisability of including medicine and animal 
husbandry in any effort at village service. 

We come now to religious institutions. Temples abound in 
India. Often they mark the spot where some theophany is 
supposed to have taken place, for the human heart is deeply 
touched by the idea that God has done something for His 
people. In the south enormous temples may be found, not so 
much single buildings as enclosures with gates, towers and 
walls within which are tanks, halls, shrines and temples. More 
typical are the smaller temples into which the people go singly. 
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Still more common are roadside shrines: one cannot go far along 
a highway without passing a pile of stones, or lingam, or image 
of Hunaman or Ganesh beneath some pipal tree. The tree 
itself may be sacred and the bits of paper or rags attached to 
its roots or branches betoken a simple trust in the accessibility 
of help in connexion with these humble shrines. 

The monastic movement in India during its early centuries 
was undoubtedly of the greatest intellectual and religious force. 
But in modern times monasteries are not so much in evidence. 
A typical monastery consists of a large courtyard, containing 
several trees and possibly a temple, or merely a platform on which 
are a lingam (Siva’s symbol) and a nandi (bull). Cells with 
galleries looking in upon the court are on the four sides. The 
furnishings of the cells are simple in the extreme, consisting of 
a panther’s skin or straw mat on the cement floor and a few 
Sanskrit books. A monk will rise between four and five in the 
morning, brush his teeth and worship at the temple. Then much 
time is spent in study, or, more likely, meditation on some 
mantra. The only meal of the day will be taken at noon. The 
afternoon is spent in prayers with the use of rosary and in study 
of some religious subject. By nine the day is over. 

Religious festivals form an important feature of the religious 
life of the people. The amours of Krishna are celebrated by 
songs and pantomimes. At the spring festival the people give 
themselves up to a few days of rejoicing and pleasure. Bathing 
fairs usher in the cooler weather. These festivals are usually 
held on the banks of sacred rivers, where immense crowds press 
into the water with prayers to the special gods to whom they 
look for forgiveness and salvation. For the children and women, 
especially, the journey to the festival is a time of pure enjoyment 
and delight. The whole family may journey together. The mother 
may have a vow to pay, but it is a holiday for the younger folk. 
Marriages are often arranged on these occasions. 

These festivals might be likened to the saints’ days of 
Christianity, except that gods take the place of saints and 
mythological events the place of sacred memory. Unquestion- 
ably they provide an escape from the monotonous burdens of 
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the days. Christians must not overlook this means of bringing 
brightness and variety into the dull routine of Indian village life. 

To turn to religious practices, in previous sections a brief 
description has been given of the practice of private devotion, 
meditation and prayer. Informal temple worship may go on all 
through the day. There is nothing corresponding to western 
congregational worship, but people drop in singly in a more or 
less constant stream depending on the popularity of the temple. 
A bell is rung on entrance, hands are washed, followed by bowing 
or prostration toward the shrine. Offerings of flowers, leaves, 
rice, or money may be placed before the images. No priest is 
necessary in this informal worship; the individual, usually 
reverent and in earnest, silently brings his adoration and requests 
to the god. The prayer may consist of calling the god’s name, 
repeating certain memorized sacred verses and adding the 
personal petitions of the day. There is for these worshippers a 
real satisfaction in being in the presence of their god, presenting 
their offerings to him without mediation, breathing their prayer 
directly, partaking of a portion of the food offered to him, and 
going away with a sense of fortification against all evils. 

In popular estimation the idols are not mere images, but each 
is the living god. With this premise, many a man who has not 
much religious consciousness feels that in the presence of the 
idol he can adore and pray. It is a comfort to have a temple 
near one’s home, for this means present and accessible gods. 
Thus the local temples minister to a powerful religious instinct. 

On days of high festival the common people love to repair 
to some large temple in the region. But it is to the local deities 
that they turn in time of distress, for protection from disease, 
for the health of a loved one, or for blessings on the daily task. 
These deities are housed in shrines usually made of mud, located 
outside the village or possibly in the courtyard of the worshipper. 
All too often for the villager, the unseen is peopled with un- 
known terrors and malevolent spirits. These must be appeased 
with gifts and propitiatory sacrifices. Vows that involve some- 
times little, and sometimes the entire future of a boy or girl, 
are also common ways of bribing the gods. 
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An elaborate ritual could take up much of the day, but 
naturally few can carry out such a course. The faithful, however, 
will at least make their first thought on waking a prayer, and 
will observe the sacred bathings and a few other observances 
demanded by their sacred dharma. In Hindu homes there is 
much superstition, and religion often does not rise above pious 
performance; but to a marked degree it can be said that the 
Hindu of the older type is essentially religious. There is a 
constant recognition, at least in symbol, of a relationship to a 
supernatural world. 

Idolatry is being laid aside by the educated. In fact, the 
opinion has been expressed that the great majority of Hindus 
going forth from modern schools and colleges never trouble 
themselves with the thought of God from morning to night 
and from year to year. All the greater is the need for a new 
spiritual force as vivid and available as idolatry. 

To the Vedantist, Brahman is not an object of worship but 
a philosophic conception; hence, logically, the Vedantist should 
not pray. Nevertheless, followers of higher Hinduism do pray 
and worship, for they recognize certain gods as manifestations 
of the unlimited Brahman, but as belonging at the same time 
to the world of mdyd (illusion). 

Brahman priests officiate at formal temple worship, which 
in most temples takes place at least once daily. Every temple 
has from one to forty or more priests whose duty it is to perform 
the daily cult. Many of these priests hold their office by hereditary 
right. In the larger temples the ceremony is complex and re- 
quires many priests. In its simplest form it consists in offering 
flowers, leaves, rice and water to the various gods, with libations 
and appropriate intoning of mantras. Each day the image must 
be wakened, bathed, dressed, fed and put to sleep after the 
manner of the particular cult. As many as sixteen separate 
operations may be performed in such a ceremony. The wor- 
shippers watch the rite, share in the food and wait for the 
climax—the darshan (auspicious sight) of the god itself. One 
can scarcely go out in the morning or evening in a large Indian 
city without hearing the sound of temple gongs and drums. 
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The puja ends with noisy crash and waving of lamps before the 
god, after which the offerings and holy water may be dis- 
tributed, so that each worshipper may take a little home with 
him. Modern Hindus have sometimes tried to introduce con- 
gregational worship but the temples have not been built for it. 
The exposition of the purdnas (sacred books) and the chanting 
of religious songs are the nearest approach to the church service. 

In South India there is a common practice of taking the god 
out for a ride. For this purpose temples keep great cars which 
require scores of men to draw them through the streets. Any 
private individual may request special services, decorations or 
processions for which payment must be made. 

In all that has been said, especially in connexion with the 
wayside shrines, one should be on one’s guard against reading 
into the word ‘worship’ all that the word means to Christians. 

Regular, systematic, proportional giving is not practised, 
but incidental fees and gifts mount up to a considerable sum. 
For all the services to the family the ministrant must receive a 
fee. At a wedding, festival or on any other religious occasion gifts 
must be presented to Brahmans, and no act of merit is supposed 
to yield so rich a reward as feeding the Brahmans. Liberal 
fees are paid to the priests for the privilege of entering the 
inner courts and laying offerings before the sacred image. The 
ever-present ‘holy man,’ also, must receive his alms, and sacred 
bulls, set at large as an act of religious merit, wander through 
the fields grazing freely on the best. The offerings to the gods 
usually consist of flowers, leaves, rice and water, although in 
Kali-worship goats are sacrificed. The larger temples are often 
endowed, possessing large tracts of land from the income of 
which the priests are supported and the expenses of the temple 
met. The Hindu idea of giving to gain merit is general and 
leads many to think of Christian missions as a plan by which 
foreign supporters gain much credit for the future. 

The hills and plains of India are furrowed by the feet of 
innumerable pilgrims who journey far and endure much hard- 
ship in order to visit some favourite shrine. Thousands of men 
and women, from the humblest to the more prosperous classes, 
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leave their homes and work to make long journeys to some 
great place of pilgrimage. Fairs and festivals on the way are 
visited and a halt may be made at a monastery or ashram. As 
they pass from village to village for many days in their long 
pilgrimage one may hear the beating of cymbals or the chanting 
of some hymn. When, at last, they reach the journey’s end and 
are vouchsafed a darshan of their god, it is a rapturous experience. 
Often pilgrims journey in bands or family groups, fulfilling the 
aspiration of a lifetime. The pilgrim may combine business as 
well as pleasure with his religious duties—the farmer attends 
cattle marts and makes his annual purchases, while the women 
and children haunt the little booths and shops where they 
purchase trinkets and toys for their friends and relatives. 

Some effort has been made to incorporate the Indian passion 
for pilgrimages into the Christian system. In some areas Christian 
villagers with banners, flags and music walk in to the central 
church where the darshan is the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Many devout Hindus can repeat long portions of their 
scriptures. Sadhu Sundar Singh tells us, for example, that 
when he was seven years of age he had learned the Bhagavad 
Gita by heart. Hence, instead of the western sermon, some 
Christian leaders have encouraged the memorization and 
recital of the great Bible stories and the best Christian hymns. 

Indians love music and will sit patiently and attentively 
long through the night listening to a singer or musician. Much 
of the power of popular Hinduism is conveyed in this way 
through the vernacular hymns of the poet-saints which deeply 
touch the emotions of the plain man. The songs are carried in 
the hearts of the people, and the unlettered sing them on the 
road to market or when ploughing the field. No one who has 
heard the fervour with which these psalms are sung fails to 
recognize their hold on the religious lives of the people. 

Again, large groups are stirred with religious devotion in 
kirtans, festivals of song which fulfil for the villages somewhat 
the same function as the church choir or sacred concert in the 
West. In the latter, however, the same high expectation, tears 
of rapture and night-long absorption in the music are not present. 
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Indian Christianity has had its poets and the Church its Christian 
hymns fresh from devout spirits close to the life and traditions 
of the people. Still greater use could be made of this means by 
which the saints of Hinduism laid hold of the hearts of the 
masses. 

India has developed a system of mental and physical culture, 
called Yoga, which has been much practised by religious Hindus. 
It comprises a series of movements and pauses, related to the 
body and mind, having a spiritual purpose in view. The object 
is to attain a rhythm and concentration, and out of this a still- 
ness. The outward body and the conscious mind may be rendered 
quiescent in this matter, with the expectation that the sub- 
conscious mind will become actively awake. For some, these 
psycho-physical exercises are merely a kind of self-hypnosis or 
trance; for the more spiritual, they are part of a truly religious 
experience. For the most part Indian Christianity has shrunk 
from the use of Yoga—and there are good reasons for being 
cautious. But in recent years a few sincere and earnest Indian 
Christians have attempted to incorporate in their own practice 
of Christianity the best in the Yoga systems. 

The Hindu doctrine of life, as a condition in which every 
action, good or ill, binds the doer to the endless round of birth 
and death, the sole method of escape being through absorption 
of the self in the Absolute, inevitably leads to asceticism. Hence 
through the centuries renunciation of the world has marked the 
religious life of Hindu India. The Protestant western world and 
Indian Christianity following it have abjured such asceticism. 

Some other means of religious education may be mentioned. 
Two of the favourite religious books of India are the Bhagavad 
Gita and Tulsi Das’s Ramayana. Those who learn to read may 
dip into these, or at night the village headman may read aloud. 
On rare occasions a professional reader may visit the village 
and open a sacred book. The reading and expounding of purdnas 
by Brahmans take place in many temples and attract large 
audiences, so that knowledge of the greater heroes and heroines 
is quite general. Through such tales as that of Rama and Sita 
ideals of patience, devotion and endurance are learned. Listening 
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to old legends or religious tales, as are expounded in temple or 
home, has been a marked feature of India’s religious culture. 

Symbolism plays a large part in Hinduism. Through the 
centuries spiritual sentiment has gathered round its numerous 
symbols, which in many cases appear to one from the West 
tawdry and crude. Yet they are carriers of religion for the 
masses. The many-armed Ashtabhuji suggests the enfolding 
arms of the Divine. The lingam, commonest of religious objects 
in India, does not seem to convey any sexual suggestion but, in 
so far as worshippers give a meaning to it at all, stands for the 
incarnation of Mahadeva (Siva). The popular picture of Krishna 
playing the flute stands for the divine activity which is always 
play. Even figures of Kali carry some idea of cosmic force and 
in a peculiar way attract multitudes of Indians. In appraising the 
means by which Hinduism is mediated to its adherents, and its 
power over them maintained, one cannot wisely neglect the 
great importance of symbolism. 

There are still to be found old-fashioned Sanskrit schools 
in which some learned monk teaches Sanskrit to a group of 
boys, or expounds the Vedanta to older students. There are 
certain larger schools, founded by reformers in the last few 
decades, where children receive a modern education including 
instruction in the Hindu religion. There are several Hindu 
colleges where emphasis is placed on religious training. At the 
Gurukula at Hardwar, under the Arya Samaj, boys are admitted 
at the age of seven and take a vow of poverty, chastity and 
obedience for sixteen years. During this long period of training, 
the pupils are not permitted to visit their homes. It has been 
estimated, however, that less than one per cent of Hindu youth 
receive explicit systematic religious teaching. 


We have seen how Hinduism attempts to turn every ordinary 
duty of life into a religious function, and at how many points it 
tries to minister to the needs, longings and spiritual necessities 
of its votaries. Popular Hinduism is not mediated mainly 
through books or systematic instruction, but by more informal 
though effective means. The more serious religious leaders 
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receive training in intimate association with some guru who 
directs their reading and meditation, and there are places where 
definite training for the priesthood is given. Christian leaders 
might profit, not so much from a study of religious training in 
Hinduism, as from a sympathetic insight into the manifold and 
pervasive ways in which an attempt is made to meet human 
needs through the medium of religion. 


D. J. FLEMING 








THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY’ 
By THE ARCHDEACON OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


ONE cannot begin to think truly concerning the Church or 

discuss the work of its ministry profitably without explicit 
reference both to God, who gives it life, whose character it 
should reveal and whose purpose it should be setting forward, 
and also to the world which is the object of God’s love and 
redeeming purpose and with which the Church is inextricably 
involved. 

The Bible introduces us not so much to God at rest in the 
beatitude of perfection, but to God at work in the world—in this 
the New Testament is at one with the Old Testament. The God 
of Christ’s revealing is purposive in human affairs and in history. 
He wills: He speaks: He acts. ‘My Father’s business’; ‘I must be 
about my Father’s business’—His youth was lived in company 
with that dynamic thought. Then one day it drove Him from 
home to preach and live the good news of the love of God. ‘My 
Father worketh, . . . and I work,’ were the words in which He 
described His ministry, and it led Him to Calvary. And so an 
English teacher can say: “The vital distinction for religion is 
not between material and spiritual, but between what God 
wills and what He does not will.’ In Christ the character and aim 
of that will are made plain. God so loved the world that He gave 
for its healing that which was most dear and precious to Himself. 
The life, the teaching and the dying of Jesus are His uttered 
Word; the perfect Sacrament of God; the express image of His 
being and the instrument of His loving purpose. 

The calling of the Church is in like manner to be the Sacra- 
ment of God in the world—the expression of God’s character 
and the instrument of His loving purpose; being the latter just 


1 An address given at the Student Christian Movement Quadrennial Conference at 
Birmingham on January and, 1937. 
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in so far as it is also the former. ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect,’ are words spoken to 
the community. They describe the condition on which it can 
perfectly fulfil its vocation. 

The Old Testament contains two contrasted ideas of the 
vocation of the people of God. According to the one, the divine 
society is a body ‘separated’ from the world. It has been selected 
by God for Himself as a monarch might select his courtiers and 
musicians, therefore it must at all costs keep itself unspotted 
from the world—a society of the saved. This conception found 
logical fulfilment in the exclusiveness of Judaism, exemplified 
by the Pharisees. It lingers in the Church although Jesus 
rejected it. 

According to the other idea, the people of God are a saving 
society rather than a sect of the saved: not separate but sent—not 
pharisaic but apostolic. It has been chosen and appointed of God 
to go into the world to heal, purify and redeem. ‘The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a ransom for many.’ Our Lord made this con- 
ception of the calling of Israel peculiarly His own. It explains 
the uncompromising character of His conflict with Pharisees 
who were in many ways such worthy men. The strength of 
apostolic Christianity was the conviction of being sent into the 
world with a prophetic message of redemption and with power 
to share a saving life.1 ‘As Thou didst send Me into the world, 
even so sent I them into the world.’ ‘I chose you, and appointed 
you, that ye should go and bear fruit.’ As Jesus moved among 
men the embodiment of the love and pardon of God, so the 
society that hallows His Name. ‘Thy will be done; Thy 
kingdom come on earth’—is both its prayer and its programme. 

With certainty of their mission came to the early Christians 
a wonderful sense of freedom and release. ‘Am I not free? am 
I not an apostle?’ exclaimed St Paul. Of these men, some had 
broken with the restraints of Judaism, others had been delivered 
from the despairing fears of pagan creeds, all were released by 
means of the forgiveness which is through Jesus Christ from 


1T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus. 
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carrying the burden of their own sins. Together they worshipped, 
not a God who favours one nation and race, but One who loveth 
all; not a magistrate, but a Father who understands and cares 
and saves. They looked, not back to a crucified prophet, but up 
to a risen and regnant Lord—they enjoy the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. © 

To-day, the revealing of the sons of God, which our world 
awaits and sorely needs, is a demonstration, not so much in 
words but in life, of the creative and renewing power that a 
forgiving company of men and women has. 

These facts are a commentary on the words: ‘Be ye perfect 
[holy] even as your Father in heaven is perfect.’ Jesus, our Lord, 
put a new content into the word ‘holiness’ which religious men 
have been slow to perceive. The Gospels do not distinguish 
between holiness and love. The holiness of God is the royal love 
of Christ. Our Lord dying upon the tree for love of man and in 
obedience to the will of God is the holiest thing the world has 
ever seen. Therefore the holy man of the Christian religion is 
one who loves greatly a God who loves greatly; and growing 
like the object of his worship he shares increasingly in God’s 
redeeming work. The Church is called to be a holy people— 
saints after the pattern of the Christ who moved freely and easily 
among men and loved them, even as they were. His measure of 
goodness and a complete life is not blamelessness or a self- 
regarding piety but capacity for wise, disinterested love. Conse- 
quently, the devotion that pursues holiness as something other 
than the charity that never fails is not His way. Whatever pious 
people may say, Christ said that the impurity that defiles is 
loveless thinking that leads to anti-social actions. If a man does 
not care how his brother and sister are housed and fed, how they 
live, what they believe, that man has not accepted Jesus as the 
Word of God, however creed-perfect he may be and however 
rapt his devotions. More than that, the good life that He inspires 
is widely social in its reference: ‘If ye love them that love you, 
what thank have ye . . .?’ It is ready to serve and make sacrifices 
for a neighbour no less universal than mankind, and to care for 
all living creatures. 
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If that is a true interpretation, then the Christian saint, 
which it is the Church’s business to fashion, is not a man aloof 
from his fellows like the Brahman, but one so rooted and 
grounded in Christ that his citizenship is in heaven, though he 
may be deeply engaged in the affairs of earth. He is not neces- 
sarily either mystic or ascetic, for the power of the Cross does 
not reside in its asceticism but in its love. Ascetics have denied 
themselves, fled the world and accepted death, but their sacri- 
fices brought no healing to the world because they hated it. 
The dying Christ looked out upon a world that He loved—a 
group of friends, an unshepherded mob, a city over which He had 
wept, the country of His people. And so His sacrifice brought 
healing to the world. 

In this, the way of true holiness, the life of the Church will 
be more compelling than its words. There will always be some- 
thing singularly unconvincing in an institution preaching the 
Cross and pleading the Cross upon its altars, if it has little of 
the Cross in its common life and is always desperately afraid to 
die. Until the life of the Church makes it plain—so that he who 
runs may read—that the worship of God in Christ crucified and 
regnant is one with the love of the neighbour for whom He 
died, men will rightly remain sceptical. ‘The saint,’ said Séder- 
blom, ‘is he whose life declares that God lives.’ Even as Jesus, 
the Word of God, made faith possible to men and women in 
Galilee because He was so evidently filled with the Spirit, so 
should the members of the Church, who are all and severally 
‘called to be saints’: men and women, standing on the Godward 
side of their fellows, of whom friends and neighbours might say, 
as was once said of a great Scotsman: ‘Whenever I think of that. 
man I think of Jesus, and whenever I think of Jesus I think of 
Thomas Erskine.’ 

One other general thought before I pass to the particular. 
In Jesus Christ God gave to men a new idea of kingship and 
authority, which again they have been slow to perceive, for 
they have tried to graft Jesus on to contemporary or Old Testa- 
ment ideas of kingship instead of changing their ideas of kingship 
and entnatny to accord with His. 

I 
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The core of Christian belief about God is contained in the 
words: ‘And was made man.’ If they are true, then the greatness 
of God is most clearly shown in His will to conquer by per- 
suasion rather than by coercion. Love stoops to conquer. Not 
in spite of Himself but because of Himself God is mindful of the 
least of His children. Because He is perfect in the use of His 
power He respects their personalities. His thoughts are not as 
the thoughts of men, nor His ways as their ways, precisely 
because He declares His almighty power ‘most chiefly in shewing 
mercy and pity.’ And so the hard words of Jesus—and they could 
be hard—and His use of force, on the rare occasion when He 
used it, are directed against those who abused their powers and 
used privilege and wealth in such ways as make true com- 
munity impossible: scribes, Pharisees and grasping priests who 
place burdens on the God-fearing poor; ecclesiastics who readily 
fall back on the methods of coercion; rulers and wealthy men 
who are anti-social in their ways; brutal dictators, or ideologies 
or impersonal machines that trample upon human personality. 
Over against these He sets the man who breaks through barriers 
of sect, class and race to meet a claim upon friendship; the child, 
‘whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom’; Himself, the friend 
of the unassuming, the King who reigns from the Cross. The 
persuasive power of the Cross is set over against the coercive 
powers of this world; the community of His disciples, where 
each receives according to his need, over against Jewish Church 
and Roman Empire. And in the end the victory rests with love. 

It is time churchmen stopped trying to fit Jesus into a picture 
of a cosmos of which the ruler is a dictator and an autocrat, and 
excised such misleading pictures from their prayers and hymns. 

The Incarnation, moreover, is not only an act of history 
which reveals God; it is a daring affirmation which should have 
far-reaching consequences in personal conduct, social morality, 
economic planning. In a sense, the Word of love has always to 
be becoming flesh in the life of the Church. This revelation of 
God’s relation to men yields principles which ought to govern 
men’s relations one with another, both in the Church if it is to 
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lead the world to true community and in the world if it is to 
live in peace. They are the ‘worthship’ of every human being, 
the necessity of freedom for individual growth and the making of 
community as the conscious aim of every man’s life. If the Church 
still hardly sees and practises these things, why blame the world 
for the mess it is in? 

Let me try to be concrete, contemporary, realist. The Church 
which you and I know is not a doctrine but a fact of the world’s 
life. It exists as a vast number of small worshipping communities 
all over the world, especially among western peoples, and it is 
divided into numerous fragments, some of which seem incurably 
separatist and exclusive. For long periods it lost sight of its 
apostolic vocation, so that after nearly two thousand years some 
peoples have not heard or comprehended the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Its common life has been so imperfectly a sacrament of 
God’s forgiveness and love that warfare is still one of the political 
activities of Christendom and the Church’s unity is broken 
up into competing and sometimes warring fragments, so that 
the Church’s witness in a locality is grievously impaired. It has 
been so corrupted by worldliness that it has tolerated—some 
critics would allege that it has provided religious sanction for— 
economic and social orders which deny the personal values 
implicit in Christ’s revelation and which press so hardly on many 
men and women that they cannot even ‘see the Kingdom.’ Only a 
few congregations, or only a few people in every congregation, 
are awake to their apostolic calling to be a forgiving society 
and makers of true community in the world. Partly in conse- 
quence of these things, many thoughtful, virtuous and self- 
sacrificing men and women—the very stuff of Christian saint- 
hood—are outside the Church, rejecting its traditional morality 
as not good enough; and in these last years the spokesmen of the 
Church have not been able—although most of the arguments of 
common and economic sense have been on their side—to 
persuade the rulers and peoples of Europe into the ways of 
comity, justice and peace. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that through the ministries and 
fellowship of the Church multitudes have found God and 
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been found of Him, and are being inspired and helped day by 
day to live Christlike lives and to spend themselves in the service 
of their fellows. In England what are called ‘the social services’ 
would be in a poor way were it not for the prayers and activities 
of its members; there is a great spiritual re-awakening within the 
Church to the splendour of its calling; rarely has the Church 
been more missionary-hearted or so world-wide in its vision. 

These paradoxes in the contemporary situation create the 
peculiar difficulties and opportunities of the Church and its 
ministry. While we must on no account run away from them, 
we must not let them make us forget the ordinary, constant 
duties and loves which have to be exercised in every village 
and township at all times. There is a glamour about an inter- 
national conference or a movement like the Student Christian 
Movement which makes the needs and affairs of Midcombe-on- 
the-mud seem very small beer to the young sons of God. But 
they are wrong: the glamorous world is made up of Midcombes- 
on-the-mud. Such were Capernaum, Bethany. The devil showed 
our Lord the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time, but 
He went back to little Galilee. To our knowledge He never 
attended an international conference. ‘I was not sent,’ said He, 
‘but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ And so if you 
and I, by the grace of God, can make the church of one Mid- 
combe-on-the-mud into a truly Christian community, so that 
Midcombe becomes a microcosm not of the world but of the 
kingdom of heaven, we shall have our reward. 

Provided that we are willing to serve Christ anywhere He 
may summon us, it does not matter much where that place is, 
so long as we give ourselves in His service to the uttermost. 
In every place there are children to be loved and taught, hungry 
folk to be fed, lonely folk to be befriended, perplexed folk to be 
enlightened, sad and distressed folk to be comforted, sick in 
body and mind to be healed, men and women to be led into a 
Christ-filled, worshipping community, the Cross to be lifted up 
and God’s praises to be sung. The secret of Christ’s service is 
to carry a big vision into the smallest task and never to despise 
or despair of the least of His little ones. 
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A few things remain to be said about the ministry in the 
light of what is written above about the ministry of the whole 
Body. 

The ordained ministry is set apart to be individually what 
the whole Church should be corporately. It finds its identity 
in the Church; therefore to identify the Church with the ministry 
is wrong and mischievous. The minister or priest is not a superior 
order of spiritual being—on the contrary. In these days of at 
least partially-educated democracies we must even be careful 
how hard we work the shepherd and sheep metaphor. An intelli- 
gent layman who is holding down a big job does not appreciate 
being reckoned one of his sheep by a not very intelligent parson 
who is not holding down his job too well. Christian ministers 
are not required to be little popes in their parishes, but servants 
and priests after Christ’s pattern. 

A minister has, however, to be a leader in the making of a 
forgiving community, its representative in worship and the 
spear-head of its teaching and evangelistic mission. 

It is worthy of note that apostolic doctrine and practice 
do not require that the minister or priest should necessarily 
be a paid, full-time officer of the Church. It is at least discussible 
whether a partial return to ‘voluntary clergy’ would not help to 
solve some pressing problems and eventually release spiritual 
power in the Church; for two reasons. First: everywhere churches 
are being led away from their apostolic ministry by the burden- 
some necessity of money raising. In the north of Engiand at 
certain times in the year a cynic might almost be excused for 
thinking that a church is a society which exists for and by sales 
of work. Communities whose spiritual and material resources 
are more than exhausted in maintaining their own existence are 
inadequate instruments of God’s purpose in the modern world. 
The evil is greatly aggravated by ecclesiastical divisions. 

As things are, many clergy and ministers, even in churches 
which have endowments, have to spend themselves in serving 
tables—not the Lord’s but the money-changers’—and lose heart 
and vocation in consequence. If that is the price which the 
churches have to pay in order to maintain a full-time paid 
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ministry over the whole field, I do not believe that it is worth the 
price. 

Has not the moment come for a thorough, realistic overhaul 
of the mechanism of the Church’s life and work—taking into 
account the changes in the habits of people, the new factors 
introduced by applied science and the new problems created by 
the world situation? If it were done courageously, I believe it 
would economize in men and money and at same time renew 
the apostolic temper and power in the Church for which we pray. 
The Church—mine at least—badly needs, not more cathedrals, 
but some labour-saving machinery. 

The other reason why such an overhaul is becoming urgent 
and there is need for a sharing of much ministerial work with the 
whole membership is that in these days the work of the ministry 
requires, to an unusual degree, the gifts and graces of leadership. 
Quality matters more—much more—than quantity. Less than the 
good is very little good; and the blunt fact is that there are not 
enough men of that kind to go round—at least to serve the 
clumsy, old-fashioned machine we have got. 

What is wanted is conviction—conviction of God and of 
one’s vocation—which will last not twelve months but a life- 
time. The tragedy of our calling is not the spectacular tragedy, 
nowadays rare, of the man who goes off the rails, but the secret 
tragedy of the decent man, God bless him, who loses his voca- 
tion and knows it in his heart, but has to stick to his job because 
there is none other to which he can turn for a livelihood. We have 
to be men of God and also sure that this and not something else 
is our calling. 

Men of God. At bottom, whether they know it or not, what 
men and women ask of us is to be assured of God—that still He 
speaks and acts in the world. 

The purpose of the pastoral work of the ministry, which 
depends so much more on what we are than on what we say, is 
to quicken in men and women—to quote von Hiigel—‘the thirst 
after, the longing for, the reaching out, the crying aloud for 
God, for the Reality which underlies, environs, protects and 
perfects ail lesser realities and all our apprehensions of them.’ 
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We cannot provoke that thirst in men and women, still less 
share with them a thought of God which will satisfy it, unless 
we are men of God with a continually growing experience of 
Him in both ‘the vertical and the horizontal relationships’ of life. 

We must not despise what von Hiigel calls ‘the horizontal 
relationships.’ The priest is always tempted to be, or to appear 
to be, more religious—in the narrow sense of the word—than a 
Christian should. Is not the Book which tells us most about God 
also amazingly secular? There are few aspects of life which are 
not mirrored in its pages. How deeply too did our Lord under- 
stand and love the secular life of men and how certainly He saw 
God there. The Hebrew prophets and the Apostle Paul knew 
their world. Our temptations to worldliness are unlikely to come 
through good earthy things or through a keen interest in the 
complex life of human society, but rather through a pro- 
fessionalism which confuses means with ends: a bad trade 
unionism or the gossipy, shopkeeping mentality. 

We have to be men of God in this also; that we have an 
interest in the whole life of men and women and not just in 
its churchward aspects. This is the more important to-day when, 
even for men of small means, the secular life of the world has 
become so varied and absorbing, and the big sacrificial issues in 
society are so often economic. We say to ourselves that the tide 
of secularism will be driven back only as men and women live 
disciplined, prayerful lives and the common worship of the 
Church is instinct with God; and we say rightly. But those who 
enjoy the rich texture of modern life or are throwing themselves 
into the work of the world will not see that the worship of God 
is man’s chief end unless we are able to put such fullness into 
the thought of God as will lead them to Him in worship and 
adoration. 

To a truly directed and sincerely expressed worship men 
need urgently to be recalled. As men worship with disinterested 
love the Father whose glory is seen in the face of Jesus Christ, 
they receive power to love and serve their fellow-men. Through 
those who worship truly the Spirit of Him who is the Truth is 
able to work freely. 
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To-day, although they may be feeling towards sacramental 
life and worship, provided it can be kept clear of sacerdotalism, 
men on the whole are not easily persuaded of the joy of worship 
or of its sequel in victorious living. They find it hard to worship 
because the economic environment of their lives does not point 
them to God. Sometimes they find it harder inside churches than 
outside when clergy and ministers are slovenly, careless crafts- 
men and are not worshipful themselves. 

The conduct of worship, therefore, is our supreme craft. We 
cannot be at too much pains to make our churches truly and 
simply worshipful and ourselves genuine conductors and not 
just opaque, painted glass that shuts out God’s light and carica- 
tures His truth. The height of our calling does not excuse a low 
standard of efficiency in its discharge. There is a good pro- 
fessionalism of which there cannot be too much: an artist’s 
pride of craft, so that we put blood of body and brain into all 
we do—worship and preaching, teaching, care of souls, even 
administration and the ordering of our own lives so as not to 
waste good time and energy; a scientist’s humble respect for 
truth, so that we know what we are talking about and do not 
talk unless we do. For this we have to remain students with 
open, growing minds right up to the end. 

After all, is not Christianity in some aspects deeply agnostic? 
All it professes—and this indeed it states as dogma because men 
can verify its truth in their own lives—is that in the darkness 
and mystery of the world Jesus Christ is light and life; not light 
upon every question, as theologians and priests sometimes are 
led to claim, but abundant enough to live by. In an age which 
is deeply bitten by the agnostic temper of science—a very 
Christian temper it seems to me—our discourses would be more 
persuasive if boldly they said, ‘I little see, I little know. Never- 
theless, in the Cross of Christ I have found my life and my 
salvation, of whom then shall I be afraid? In the darkness He 
is light and true guiding.’ 

The revelation of God is in the present and the future as well 
as in the past, for the world and the Church are still in their 
youth. Let us have joy and confidence in believing ‘that as the 
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human race is still in its infancy, so the self-revelation of God, 
through the Spirit of the living Christ, will continue to unfold 
as mankind grows to maturity.’ And for our personal lives, 
especially when we feel burdened by the opportunities of our 
calling or look to the beginning of our life-work with anxiety, 
let us take courage in the knowledge, which has proved itself in 
the experience of so many men and women, that grace comes in 


at the moment of action. ‘If any man willeth to do His will, he 
shall know.’ 


Lestig S. HUNTER 


1 Quoted from A Parson’s Fob, by,the writer. Student Christian Movement Press. 
1931. 
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CHRISTIAN REUNION 
By W. MACHIN 


ie recent years the organic reunion of the Christian Church 

has become the aim not merely of visionaries but of large 
numbers of leading men and women in various branches of the 
Church. The present century has seen several reunions: the 
formation of the United Church of Canada from the Methodist 
and Congregational churches and a large part (unfortunately 
not the whole) of the Presbyterian Church in that country, 
the reunion of the Methodist churches of Great Britain, and 
that of the Church of Scotland. In India united churches have 
been formed, both in the north and the south, and the now 
celebrated South India scheme has advanced a considerable 
distance towards a reunion of the Anglican and Methodist 
churches with the South India United Church. 

Co-operation is now much more frequent than it has ever 
been in the memory of anyone living, and even while these 
words are written comes the news that at the Modern Church- 
men’s Conference! the suggestion has been made that the 
Free Churches should have their share in the approaching 
coronation of King Edward vit.? But this co-operation is still 
only partial and occasional, and experience shows that with 
the present disunity of organization a great deal of ad hoc 
arrangement is needed whenever united work is to be done 
by the various churches. In every part of the world the Church 
is faced by problems arising out of the new conditions of life 
and transport. With these we are all so familiar that it is needless 
to mention them. In the East organized non-Christian religions 
and a deeply entrenched paganism make it obvious that unity 
of action is essential, and the problem of reunion is more easily 
seen to be urgent there than in Europe and America. But it is 
not actually more urgent; its urgency is more easily perceived. 


1 Held at Oxford, August 1936. 2 Written in August 1936. 
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From the New Testament, whether the Gospels or the 
Epistles are read, nobody could ever discover that the possi- 
bility of the division of the Church was thought of, much less 
its inevitability, still less again its advisability. There are to-day 
even some who speak of the division of the Church as a sign 
of life; but it is perhaps well to remember that reproduction by 
fission is characteristic of only the most lowly forms of life. 
To be fissiparous may be a sign of life, but it is not a sign of 
an intelligent and highly-organized life. It may be that the 
seventeenth chapter of St John’s Gospel rests upon an old 
man’s memory, but it may rest on his notes, and even if it were 
a free composition it would still be strikingly inspired by the 
Spirit of Jesus. It is impossible to read the words, ‘that they 
may be perfected into one, that the world may know that thou 
didst send me,’ and to look upon the undoubted fact that the 
world does not yet acknowledge that Jesus was sent by God, 
without feeling that it is largely our disunion that causes our 
failure. The Church is the body of Christ; it is through the 
Church that He works in the world, and how can He do so 
through a divided body? How can the divided Church be a fit 
instrument in God’s hands? It is true that in spite of our 
divisions God in His mercy does still use us, but there can be 
no doubt that He does not and cannot use us as He would. 
Paul tells us that Christ died for the Church. One cannot help 
asking whether He died for a Church that He intended to be 
divided. 

However, there is this much truth in the complacency 
with which our fathers regarded the divisions of the Church 
as a sign of life, that variety is certainly such a sign, and it 
would be a tragedy if reunion were to mean the adoption again 
of that rigid uniformity that in the past has been so frequent 
a cause of disruption. But such uniformity is not, as a matter 
of fact, proposed by the foremost workers for reunion. For 
example, the Bishop of Gloucester proposes that after reunion, 
when it comes in England, the former non-Anglican churches 
in a parish should remain as ‘chapels of ease’ and retain their 
custom of free worship, the parish church only being bound to 
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follow the liturgies appointed in the Book of Common Prayer. 
(I think I correctly represent his meaning.) The details of this 
plan in themselves are suitable only to England and I am not 
anxious to advocate them here, but put them forward as an 
example of the fact that a desire for reunion does not necessarily 
imply a desire for uniformity. Some increase of uniformity of 
organization is doubtless desirable, and a close study by all 
intelligent Christians of the South India Scheme and of A 
Sketch of a United Church (S.P.C.K., 4d.) is much to be 
desired. 

Now what are the things that ‘hinder and delay reunion? They 
are many, but we may perhaps class them under parochialism, 
conservatism and ignorance. 

One of the outstanding hindrances to reunion is the same as 
the great obstacle to internationalism and the formation of a 
United States of Europe, namely, the love for separate sove- 
reignty. There are few Britons who can contemplate with any 
equanimity the loss of complete self-determination by their 
own country even in the interests of international peace and 
well-being, and this is almost as true of the pacifist as of the 
jingo. Even the pacifist usually views the world of peace for 
which he hopes as a world in which the British Empire, or 
America, or Germany, or whatever country he happens to 
belong to, still exists with full separate sovereignty. All Christians 
and churches owe allegiance to the same Lord, but too many of 
us want to cling to our own self-government as churches. We see 
this in the individual congregations of those churches that, 
like the Anglican, the Presbyterian or the Methodist Church, 
have each a central organization and live and work each as 
a whole. We use various terms. Methodists speak of ‘lack of 
the connexional spirit’ and all of us know what is meant by 
‘parochialism,’ even if our churches have strictly speaking no 
parishes. It is natural to unredeemed and imperfectly-redeemed 
human nature to cling to so excellent and pleasant a thing as 
self-determination, even when it stands in the way of something 
better. I suggest that the motto ‘but let me live my life’ is a 
bad one for a church in its relations with other churches. 
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The itch for individual sovereignty is a special case, in some 
of its aspects, of that narrow view of things, that parochialism 
which is the enemy of all wider views, certainly a great enemy 
of missions. Who does not know the keen church official, 
greatly and rightly concerned about local finances, who grudges 
the collection for missions?—‘It takes money out of the parish.’ 
The expression may not be so crude, but this or its equivalent 
is often the thought. The fact is that a great many Christian 
people take no interest whatever in any church but the one 
they attend. A somewhat smaller number is interested in other 
local churches of their own denomination. (This unpleasing 
word seems inevitable in this sentence.) Some are interested in 
their own church in their home country; others, but still fewer, 
in their own church both at home and abroad; but how few 
are interested in any church but their own! I recall that a 
Methodist friend of mine used to say about Methodist reunion, 
when it was still but a scheme: ‘Will it fill Stafford Street 
Chapel?’—an excellent example of the parochial spirit in an 
otherwise fine Christian. The returned missionary, accustomed 
to think of the Christian Church as a whole in his field of service, 
and of Christianity rather than of Presbyterianism or Methodism, 
is saddened by the way in which the general assemblies of 
churches at home often seem oblivious of other churches and 
of the Catholic Church of Christ. ‘The future of the Church’ 
too often means simply the future of the particular church to 
which the speaker belongs. One of the greatest obstacles to the 
reunion of the Church is lack of interest in what one does not 
see and what does not immediately concern one, day by day and 
week by week. 

Now it is true that the Methodist Church cannot love the 
Anglican Church, or vice versa, as John Smith can love Henry 
Robinson; but it is possible for members of the Methodist 
Church to love the Anglican Church. My own experience is 
that the more one comes to know and understand other churches 
besides one’s own, the more one also comes to have an affection 
for them. The churches I still tend to regard with suspicion 
and even dislike are those that I know little about. Conservatism 
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is in its proper sphere a good thing. Occasionally one meets 
people with too little conservatism; they are generally at the 
mercy of the last speaker. I met a Christian who had become 
a Muslim. He knew hardly anything about Christianity and 
not much more about Islam, and as I talked to him I could 
not help feeling that he was the sort of man that might just as 
easily have been born in a Muslim family and converted to 
Christianity or to any other religion that he had happened to 
come across. Indeed I have actually known people who have 
changed their religion more than once, sometimes to and fro, 
being in turn nominally Hindu, Christian and Muslim (not 
necessarily in that order). The natural conservatism of human 
beings is a great protection against violent changes of opinion 
for those people who do not know enough to be able to judge 
new views. It is man’s protection against the demagogue and 
the heresiarch. It is true that conservatism also hinders the 
propagation of truth; but then truth has the advantage of 
being true and so of having time on its side. 

But conservatism, the love of the habitual, hinders the 
acceptance of new truths not only when there is plenty of time 
to think about them, but when action is urgent. The reunion even 
of two closely allied churches, with only slight differences of 
theological emphasis and ecclesiastical polity, is a long business. 
Roughly twenty years have been found necessary in the two 
most recent unions: those of the Church of Scotland and of the 
Methodist Church in Great Britain. Christians who see that 
the situation in the world as a whole and in its several countries 
makes necessary without delay the greatest possible measure of 
reunion are almost appalled at the difficulty of even initiating 
processes that must take so long to produce any result. The 
inertia of the bodies to be moved is so vast that even to make a 
start seems at times impossible. 

People want everything to go on without change. Individu- 
ally we often want to be successful in our spiritual life without 
any inward change, in our Christian work without a new 
consecration or new methods, in our churches without disturbing 
the even run of their habitual life. Ministers and laymen in 
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England sometimes tell me that a great many people in the 
Church do not want a successful revival of religion that would 
disturb them. What they want is that things should go on gently 
and quietly with a congregation containing a reasonably large 
number of people (of course, of the kind they are accustomed 
to) and no special worry over finance. I have come across clergy 
whose zeal for evangelism has so annoyed their flocks that 
they have been compelled either to give it up or to leave their 
churches and find fresh spheres. All friends of reunion have 
this inertia to strive against. 

Fear prevents action, especially the adoption of new courses 
of action. The evangelical is afraid of ‘Rome,’ the modernist of 
‘fundamentalism’; the high sacramentalist is afraid of ‘Protes- 
tantism,’ the Free Churchman of ‘episcopacy’ or ‘sacerdotalism.’ 
I use the inverted commas to indicate that I think few of us 
know enough about the views of other people to be really 
aware what we are talking about. We all have a tendency, 
sometimes unfortunately exhibited in conferences on reunion, 
to say what other people believe and why we object to it, instead 
of hearing what they believe and finding out our own relation 
to it. No one who is really informed can possibly believe that 
the Anglo-Catholic party is ‘going over to Rome,’ or that 
Protestant Free Churchmen are a set of heretics cutting down 
the Christian faith to its barest minimum; but there is no doubt 
that both these propositions are widely believed and firmly held. 
It may be true that individual Anglo-Catholics have become 
Roman Catholics and will so become; but in recent years 
prominent Methodist and Congregational clergy have also 
become Roman Catholics. It may be true that some Free Church 
ministers are heretical, perhaps almost unitarian, and that this 
may happen occasionally in those churches that retain a good 
deal of independency, but speaking generally the ministers and 
laity of the Free Churches are in their creed orthodox, catholic 
Christians. 

Perhaps two examples may illustrate what I mean. Few 
phrases are more disliked by, say, Methodists than the provo- 
cative and unfortunately-worded phrase: ‘once a priest, always a 
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priest.” I have heard Methodists call it blasphemous. Never- 
theless it is almost certain that if a Methodist minister were 
expelled from the ministry for misconduct and afterwards so 
repented as to be restored, nobody in his church would dream 
of his reordination. The difference with regard to the indelibility 
of orders seems to be less than one would have supposed. 
Probably there are few, if any, Free Churches of which this 
statement is not true. 

A Free Church friend of mine was arranging a joint service 
with a chaplain of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
who said during the discussion: ‘Not at Easter; Easter is a big 
festival in our Church.’ The implication that in the Free Church 
to which my friend belonged it was of little or no importance 
would have been amusing if it had not been so sad. 

Of course no Anglican will want reunion with people who 
he thinks make light of Easter, or do not believe in the 
presence of Christ in the Communion, and no Free Churchman 
will want to unite with people who he thinks believe in a magical 
gift of orders, or deny the priesthood of believers. But the whole 
question is whether there are such people, except as freaks, in 
those churches between which reunion is at all practicable. The 
experience of meeting other Christians to discuss differences of 
belief, or joint evangelistic work, soon convinces an open-minded 
person that our differences are mainly of emphasis and that we 
all aim at the same things and share the same experience. 
What we differ about is how that experience is to be mediated 
(and then chiefly in matters of detail) and how those aims are 
to be attained. 

In what I write I am thinking about the Church in the 
West as well as the Church in the East. Most missionaries draw 
nearer to the workers of other churches than do their friends 
at home. We tend, for instance, in India to become accustomed 
to co-operation and to joint councils and consultation in a way 
unknown in England. This attitude of goodwill on the part 
of the British and American missionaries from the West has 
constantly to be renewed. The Church in the West can send 
out to missions only the men and women it breeds. When that 
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Church becomes humanistic and loses sight of the mediator- 
ship of Christ, then the East tends to receive missionaries more 
interested in social work than in evangelism. When it forgets 
social righteousness, the new missionary is apt too easily to 
accept false social standards established in the country to 
which he goes. From churches regardless of reunion we 
cannot receive men and women who will throw themselves 
into the cause of reunion that is so urgent, for example, in 
India. 

May I make a few practical suggestions, some applicable 
everywhere, others not so applicable? Firstly, in all our working 
towards reunion let us emphasize our affirmations, not our 
negations, and let us always put them in an affirmative form. 
It makes a difference, both in our own thought and in the im- 
pression we make on others, if we say, for example: ‘I believe in 
the priesthood of all believers and that the priesthood of a minister 
is representative,’ rather than: ‘I deny that the minister has 
any priesthood not shared by other members of the Church.’ 
Both are true, but both have not the same emphasis, and 
certainly both are not as commonly acceptable. An affirmative 
statement, moreover, is generally more inclusive than a negative 
one. But I mean more than this. The things the several branches 
of the Church affirm are usually those of which they have 
experience. Those that they deny are usually those of which 
they know little. This is particularly true of denials originally 
made at the time when a particular branch of the Church may 
have split off from another. For example, there is little doubt 
that much of the tension between Anglicans and Free Church- 
men is of historical significance only: they have gone on think- 
ing about one another things that were true or partially true 
when they separated, but may be far from true now. When an 
English Methodist says that lay preachers are valuable, he is 
talking sense; he knows all about lay preachers. When he says 
that bishops are a mistake and harmful to the Church, he is 
almost certainly talking nonsense and has at any rate no know- 
ledge of whether he is talking nonsense or sense. He knows 
nothing about bishops; he has not got any. 

17 
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Secondly, let us aim at reunion by comprehension. There 
are those who think that churches ought to unite only when they 
are already practically identical. I respect their views but 
disagree with them. Had the detailed differences between us 
members of different branches of Christ’s Church been of vital 
importance, would He not have said something about the 
matters that separate us? At least, would not His apostles have 
told us clearly something about these things that seem so vital 
to some of us? 

But it is true that no person and no church should be called 
upon to give up what he or it believes affirmatively to be true. 
We must learn how to bring the truths we all individually 
emphasize into one treasury of belief and practice in a united 
church. It is not essential for all the clergy and laity of one 
church to hold identical views. They do not in the Congregational, 
in the Methodist or in the Anglican churches. The churches 
of the world-wide Anglican communion are an example to all 
Christians to-day of comprehension in one Church of believers 
holding various views. So the various shades of interpretation 
and of emphasis, and the various types of worship at present 
separated in the divided branches of the Church will be united— 
and mutually modified—in the Church of Jesus Christ, when she 
is again one. The treasury of the Christian inheritance, now only 
partly inherited by us in our different communions, will be 
once again gathered together, enriched it may be by the experi- 
ence of us all in our past separate existence. 

For comprehension there must be tolerance of different 
views, together with a unified ministry and unified sacraments. 
The rights of the individual congregation and of the Church 
as a whole must both be preserved. The government and service 
of the Church must represent and find place for both the laity 
and the clergy, both men and women. While it would probably 
be impossible to hope for a non-episcopal Church, if one 
wished so to hope, yet no special theory of episcopacy must be 
imposed on the members, whether clerical or lay. It is in the 
imposition of certain interpretations as alone tenable and in 
insistence on uniform modes of worship for all people that the 
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seeds of disruption lie, and the fear of such rigid uniformity is 
one of the greatest obstacles to reunion. 

Thirdly, Christians need to learn more about one another. 
It seems to many that to study the views held in churches other 
than one’s own, so as really to understand them, is one of the 
first duties of intelligent and instructed Christians to-day. 
Surely, too, it is not beyond the bounds of reasonable arrange- 
ment for the leaders of different branches of the Church to 
organize a regular interchange of worshippers, so that the 
rank and file of the Church may become acquainted with the 
worship and preaching of other Christians. While personally 
I agree with the view that regular intercommunion of, so to 
say, a promiscuous kind rather conceals the existing lack of 
unity than promotes unity, yet I would suggest that on special 
occasions, as a recognition of the desire of Christians to unite, 
such an interchange of worshippers might include united 
communion services. The more we see and know of one another 
the better it will be for the visible establishment of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

Fourthly, since the various Christian councils organized in 
the different countries, while not themselves discussing reunion, 
have proved to be a great means, perhaps the greatest human 
means, of co-operation, mutual understanding and a wish for 
reunion, it would be well for such councils to be organized in, 
for example, Great Britain. In India the Church as a whole, 
unfortunately omitting the Church of Rome, has organs of 
common counsel and expression. In this respect India and 
China are far in advance of the home countries of the foreign 
missionaries. The Church in India can express a common 
opinion and can take common action without ad hoc organiza- 
tion. The Church in Great Britain is without an organ of 
expression and action. One may be able to say what the Anglican 
Church, or the Church of Scotland, or the Methodist Church 
says, but seldom what the Church as a whole says. Such councils, 
while not themselves dealing with the question of reunion, would 
stimulate that co-operation and that mutual respect and under- 
standing which make union possible and lead people to want it. 
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When experience teaches people that other Christians share 
the same experience and the same aims as they, then that 
toleration is born without which reunion is impossible. 

Finally, it is as we get nearer to Jesus Christ, the common 
Lord and Saviour of us all, that we get nearer to one another 
and esteem one another more. It is, to use Charles Wesley’s 
phrase, ‘then, when melted in the flame of love,’ that we are 
able to adore together our Lord and Master and shall hereafter 
be able to join one with another in One Holy, Apostolic Church. 

W. MAcHIN 














CHRISTIAN MISSIONS: THE NEXT 
CHAPTER * 


By G. E. PHILLIPS 


INETEEN hundred years ago a certain life was lived 
which proved to be the supreme revelation of God. Those 
in closest contact with it summed up their experience in the 
words, ‘Jesus is Lord,’ and they set out to tell the whole world 
about it. Out of that beginning has grown up a vast and many- 
sided enterprise, carried on by hundreds of different, often 
cumbrous, organizations—national and international—connected 
with all branches of the Christian Church. 

But amid all this complication the essential thing to remember 
is that we are still at the same task of telling the world that 
Jesus is Lord. The intervening centuries have witnessed self- 
sacrifice and achievement never known in the world before. 
Nearly every country is dotted with the graves of messengers 
who gave their lives, and not in vain, for in every race men and 
women received the message, and banded themselves into 
witnessing churches. The enterprise has been costly in volun- 
tarily accepted suffering, but also so successful that a divine 
power must have been working through it. The success has 
not been everywhere uniform, or the progress steady. North 
Africa, once a flourishing Christian country, is Muslim to-day. 
So is Central Asia, where churches founded by Nestorians 
withstood persecution from Zoroastrians, yet succumbed later 
to Islam. 


But the great Light shineth in great darkness, the seed 
that fell by the wayside hath been trodden under foot (Robert Bridges). 


We have lived to see strange things in what we once knew as 
Christendom, new forms of old paganism and unexpected by- 


1 Part of an inaugural lecture delivered at Selly Oak, January 14th, 1937. 
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products of this machine-driven civilization. The conflict of 
religious ideas is almost as stern in what once was Christendom 
as in what once was heathendom. 

Another sobering fact is the simple growth of the world’s 
population, compared with which the missionary enterprise, 
great as it is, is on too small a scale. In an address printed in 1795 
which led to the formation of ‘The Missionary Society,’ later 
known as the London Missionary Society, I find a computation 
that 481 millions of people in the world do not know God in 
Jesus Christ. In the last Directory of Foreign Missions, published 
by the International Missionary Council in 1933, I read that 
the population of the world is 1958 millions, of whom 588 
millions are Christians, leaving 1370 million non-Christians at 
this time, as compared with 481 millions at the inception of the 
modern British Protestant missionary enterprise. 

Take another illustration: India, where numerically the 
enterprise has had some of its greatest successes. In the decade 
before the last census the number of Christians grew by the 
astonishing figure of about a million. But in the same ten years 
the whole population increased by the far more astonishing 
figure of 314 millions. We are not in sight of the end yet, and the 
task of telling the world that Jesus is Lord must go on. However 
much the human race has changed, there is no change in its need 
for the Gospel. 

The vast world-changes already mentioned, and others 
besides,! explain the general feeling which has grown in recent 
years that in the story of missions we are just ending one chapter 
and beginning another. 

Such a time is clearly right for stock-taking—or if you 
prefer the metaphor, staff-work—for reviewing what the long 
past has brought us, clearing up ambiguities regarding our 
aims and objectives, and making outline plans for the new era. 
This is felt on every hand, and the holding of a meeting in 
Hangchow by the International Missionary Council in 1938 is 
the most conspicuous manifestation of the feeling. 

Stock-taking is for the purpose of doing better business, and 

1 Of which the lecture gave some account which is here omitted for lack of space. 
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we are seeking guidance for carrying on missions in the next 
generation. No one is rash enough to-day to make forecasts of 
the future in a world so unsettled, but it should be possible out 
of recent experience to discover pointers to set our faces in the 
right direction. To some extent, the next chapter in missions will 
be what we make it, and we can lay down the main lines of our 
advance. 

To begin with our fundamental purpose, it is still the same, 
namely, so to tell all men about Jesus that He may become their 
Lord as He is ours. We have certain definite things to say, be- 
cause God has chosen to save the world by a sequence of acts in 
this human sphere of time and place, of which the central act 
was the sending of our Lord Jesus, the Christ, the Saviour of 
mankind. In the last few years the theology of the Church at 
large has grown clearer and more positive. In the new chapter of 
missions, please God, we shall write with more certainty than 
ever that there is One alone with the right to reign over all 
humanity, for this life and for the next. And we shall judge every 
missionaty activity by its effectiveness in conveying this message. 
We exist for no other purpose than to carry this news of God in 
Christ. 

Thus it cannot be our primary aim, as Rethinking Missions 
suggested, to co-operate heartily with the other religions for the 
general welfare of mankind, expressing, it is true, in life and word 
what we have learned through Jesus Christ, but not seeking to 
make converts from the other religions. That recommendation 
naturally proved pleasing to thoughtful men in the other religions, 
and we should bask in public approval in India if we could 
follow it. But we should have cut loose from our historical roots, 
and our enterprise would not live long. 

Certainly we will gladly co-operate with friends in all re- 
ligions in feeding the hungry, or ameliorating social conditions, 
because we are impelled thereto by the Spirit of Christ dwelling 
in us. No pious language about our concern with spiritual 
things can exempt us from applying our religion to economics, 
politics, social conditions and race problems. It is as necessary 
to take the Gospel into each of these spheres of life as to take it 
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to far-distant populations. So the actual amount of work which 
missions do for education, health propaganda and social reform, 
already enormous, is not likely to grow less. But unless it is an 
interpretation in action of the message we proclaim it is for us 
missionaries an irrelevance. Should it become a substitute for 
telling men about Jesus Christ it would be better to drop it 
altogether. There is an extraordinarily subtle temptation, in the 
reaction against mere talking, to be content with doing good 
works for men, assuming, probably incorrectly, that they know 
that we are doing them in the name of Christ. 

Our main function is to tell rich and poor about Him. Our 
fathers sometimes spoke of preaching ‘as dying men to dying 
men,’ and we share their sense of urgency in the degree in which 
we enter into the fullness of the meaning of the lordship of 
Christ. We have been far too patient with the slow spreading of a 
diffused light through long centuries, which meant that the vast 
majority of living men, women and children continued in the 
twilight. Our business is to get this news told to them at the 
earliest possible moment. General economic, social and political 
progress is with us a secondary, not a primary, concern, and 
our best contribution to it is the indirect one of bringing the 
knowledge of the living Christ into every situation. 

Again, having in mind the confession with which our enter- 
prise began, we shall not go into the world to proclaim Jesus 
simply as a human leader. He is not simply our leader, but our 
divine Lord whom we worship. Lordship, however, includes 
leadership. The doctrine of the Incarnation, of the real humanity 
of Jesus, includes by implication His leadership, and His real 
divinity makes that leadership available for all men at all times. 
Thus, while I think my friend Frank Lenwood was mistaken in 
suggesting in Jesus—Lord or Leader? that there must be an 
‘either, or’ between leadership and lordship, I am certain that 
he, who knew the missionary enterprise so well, was right in 
demanding that everywhere we proclaim Jesus as our leader. 
There are mission churches where there is far too much calling 
Him ‘Lord, Lord,’ and too little doing of the things He said; 
too much contentment with being saved by His blood, without 
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moral effort to follow Him in daily life, or to go after Him in His 
warfare against sin and darkness. Hence ethical weakness in some 
congregations which gravely damages their Christian witness. 

For another reason there must be this emphasis on leader- 
ship in the next chapter of missions. Since Lenwood’s book 
was written, the youth of Italy and of Germany has demon- 
strated, by its absolute self-surrender to a powerful man who 
whether in the Italian language or the German receives the title 
of Leader, how much it craves for a mastery which demands all 
but promises all. These young men and women of the twentieth 
century, born amidst a cloud of uncertainties regarding human 
life, want some one who speaks with the authority of certainty, 
who can master them for life or for death, making them part of a 
vast costly undertaking which changes the world. In this there 
is no difference between China or India or Europe. There is 
only One worthy to be the Duce or Fiihrer of the youth of all the 
world into the new day for which young and old are hungering. 
Can we sound this note clearly in our preaching—Jesus the 
leader through the present crisis to the better time for humanity, 
a leader to be worshipped, but also to be followed at all costs? 
If men follow Him for the saving of this world, He will lead 
them into the world which is eternal. 

In the third place, He is lord of societies and nations as well 
as of individuals, which means that in speaking of Him we 
are to address ourselves to social and national groups as well as to 
solitary persons. In India, recent study of mass movements has in- 
dicated that we have hitherto been too individualistic in our opera- 
tions and objectives. Turning from India to Europe, we have 
repeatedly seen in our day, most clearly in Italy and Germany, 
how it is possible to change whole societies by creating a 
fresh environment in which the new generation feels and acts 
differently from its fathers. Even on the principle of learning 
from opponents, there must be something for missions to watch 
here. We know that for the Hebrews the upward path in religion 
was from a national or tribal relationship with God to a spiritual 
communion of the individual with Him. But the old corporate 
sense was carried on, and the individual’s communion with God 
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was always in fellowship with His whole Israel. As we review 
the story of revelation in the Bible, or the story of the expansion 
of Christianity in Europe, so largely through collective move- 
ments, or the recent developments in missions in India, we 
realize the need for guidance about the right balance between the 
collective and the individual in the whole process of conversion. 
Fourthly, a glance back at our historical beginnings also 
helps to clarify our relationship to the other great religions. 
In the world of to-day we could save ourselves enormous trouble, 
in the East especially, if we would help to establish a League of 
Religions to balance the League of Nations, with each religion 
on an equal footing with the others, and all together working 
for common aims, all respecting each other’s boundaries. 
Every experienced missionary has known times when it seemed 
cruel that a sword should divide him from people with whom he 
had just succeeded in creating bonds of love and trust. ‘Why 
must I alienate them by telling them that which they do not 
want to hear; that at long last they need my Christ? It seems to 
them narrow-minded, bad-mannered and parochial when I say 
that none other, not even the objects of their most sacred 
reverence, will do instead; it looks like imperialism in religion, if 
not something worse.’ Out East you will hear many voices, some 
of them powerful because they are so kindly, bidding you keep 
this assumption of uniqueness in the background if you cannot 
drop it altogether, and talk only of the truths which all religions 
are said to have in common. They will suggest that you are 
destroying the very bridge between East and West which you 
long to build, possibly even imperilling the future peace of the 
world. Then will be tested the reality of your faith and courage 
in following Him who along the road of misunderstanding, and 
finally of the Cross, achieved the very conditions for human 
fellowship. There is no way of escaping ‘the reproach of Christ.’ 
But so long as we never waver in our witness to the One 
Name given under heaven whereby men must be saved, there is 
nothing we should not do for the sake of sympathetic under- 
standing and co-operation where possible. It is not given to all 
to become advanced students of the religious classics of other 
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nations, or of the anthropology of primitive peoples. But there 
are some who without great scholarship get quickly to the 
religious heart of other peoples i in a spirit of loving appreciation, 
and theirs is a gift more important than academic proficiency, a 
gift which brings rich rewards. Moreover, in this modern world 
there is so much danger of religion being crowded out and 
ignored by secularism and sheer materialism, that there is a 
right and proper basis for common effort by all who reverence the 
unseen and the spiritual. Further, we know now that it is possible 
for missionary attacks upon such practices as idol-worship to 
be so foolishly made that they create an agnostic attitude 
towards religion altogether. Communicating our own faith is 
our business, not criticism of the faiths of others. 

I am only sketching in, in dotted lines as it were, the way 
forward along a few main roads. For the subjects remaining 
I will give little more than headings. Regarding the Church, it is 
established that henceforward we are to hear less of the foreign 
mission and more of the indigenous church. That sounds quite 
simple, and every one says ‘of course.’ But every working mis- 
sionary knows that the faithful daily acting upon this principle 
bristles with difficult problems. That only shows that it is central 
to the whole project, and the International Missionary Council is 
right in trying to focus attention for the next two or three years 
on ‘the on-going Church.” The supreme problem which must be 
solved within the next generation is that of the Church’s unity. 
We have, thank God, made important progress lately in the 
realization that we are all one in Christ Jesus. But this oneness 
is not sufficiently obvious to outside observers to convince them 
that here is the supernaturally given means of bringing into one 
the scattered human family. If the closing chapters of the fourth 
Gospel reflect at all the mind of our Lord, He holds that the 
oneness in loving fellowship of all His disciples must be visible, 
and that it is an indispensable condition for the world’s knowing 
and believing in Him and His Father. Those who have travelled 
lately about the world and seen the tasks confronting the world- 
wide Church are forced by practical considerations to the same 
conclusion. 
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Here I will come nearer to prophesying than in anything 
else I have yet written. Because of what is clearly revealed 
of the will of God, and more clearly to this generation than to 
those that went before; because of the utter need of our time 
and the prayers of God’s people for a divine supply of grace 
to meet it, I predict that within the lifetime of those now 
young the Church Universal will achieve some better expres- 
sion than is possible to-day of that unity which already exists, 
but is too hidden, too amorphous, to be effective in face of the 
Church’s new tasks. 

Two more questions. In the changed condition of Britain 
and the world, will there be enough young people to give them- 
selves for this service? The Bishop of Durham in his Gifford 
Lectures for 1936 spoke in terms eloquent and beautiful of the 
effect upon our corporate moral life of the tradition of heroism 
associated with volunteering for missionary service in distant 
and dangerous places. 


The tradition of heroism does not perish. It flows ever through the nation, 
swollen by a thousand contributions of personal service, a stream of holy and 
gracious influences, fertilizing character and beautifying life. 


Those words are true of the past, but conditions are changed. 
There is less of the excitement of going to the unknown, less 
chance of being eaten by cannibals; even the chance of an un- 
known tropical grave is lessened, though by no means eliminated. 
The white race can no longer play ‘My Lady Bountiful’ around 
the world; she must sit down on a level with others and hear rude 
words from those who think her riches the cause of their poverty. 
The missionary finds himself part of a complicated situation 
where not all the right things are on the Christian side, and all 
the wrong things on the non-Christian. There are probably more 
causes for nervous irritation than ever before. The heroism 
needed now is in no way different from that in which young men 
in college face the limitations and hardships, the irritating 
misunderstandings, and sometimes the futility and apparent 
defeat, of service in the home ministry. But added to it is the 
acute sense of the whole world choosing in this decisive hour 
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between Jesus and other lords, and the sound of an inward voice 
calling to the far places. Because Christ does not cease to call, 
the young people of to-morrow will not cease to offer themselves. 
At the moment there is some shrinkage in candidature in the 
societies, but it is less than the shrinkage of church membership, 
and much of it can be plainly traced to temporary causes. That 
stream which the bishop sees beautifying and fertilizing life 
even in the home lands will continue to flow. 

Finally, what of the prospects of the whole enterprise in the 
next twenty years? No man can with certainty read the omens. 
It is plain that alike in Europe and in the East clouds are gather- 
ing, not merely of inertia or indifference but of active resistance 
to Christianity. Opposing forces are not going to sleep or quit 
the field while we work out our plans for the evangelization of 
the world. We are in for a world struggle, both in the realm or 
ideas and in the actual ordering of life. But it is ours, as men and 
women of faith, not so much to calculate human probabilities 
as to ask what is the purpose of God. We find ourselves now in the 
sort of circumstances from which in Old and New Testament 
times apocalyptic hopes were born. The stage is larger, but a 
play is being enacted like the play in the lands around the 
Euphrates and Palestine during the time of the Exile. Stalking 
through those lands were great pagan powers, Babylon, Persia, 
Egypt. We have now great military dictatorships in Europe, 
and in the East the sinister uncertainty about Japan, while 
Marxian communism or crass materialism in many lands war 
with all religion. To-day as then God’s Israel is scattered, 
weakened inwardly by its own faults and outwardly by colossal 
foes arrayed against it. But if the prophet of the Exile were with 
us, would he not say such things as he said then, with the added 
power and beauty of speech which came to him from knowing 
Christ? God will gather together His people, not to one country 
but to such unity of life as shall be manifest to the world. He 
will use the worldly powers to work out His purpose even as 
He used Cyrus of Persia. And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed in His Son. These things are certain, though the 
programme of events is hidden from us. Our anticipations 
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regarding the approaching conversion of the world may be naive 
and romantic, but based on the character and promises of God 
they are fundamentally right. It is not the will of God to send us 
out calling all men to the obedience of Christ and at the same 
time to let the whole race of men be destroyed in some new 
murderous folly of war. ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people. . . . 
Behold, the former things are come to pass, and new things do I 
declare: before they spring forth I tell you of them.’ The reign 
of the almighty love of God in Christ must in due time appear, 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 


G. E. PHILLIPs 
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GERMAN MISSIONS 


HUNDERT JAHRE LUTHERISCHER Mission. Von Paut Fveiscu, D.D. M. 5. Aus 
VERGANGENHEIT UND GEGENWART DER LEIPZIGER MISSION (12 brochures). 
Jedes M. 0.20. UND SIE FOLGTEN IHM NACH: AUS DER FRAUENMISSIONS- 
ARBEIT, Von ANNE Mariz IHMELS. M. 0.75. Leipzig: Evangelische 
Lutherische Mission. 1936. 

GESCHICHTE DER NORDDEUTSCHEN MISSION IM LICHTE DER BiBeL. Von Martin 
ScuLtunk, D.D. M. 0.60. HEIMATGESCHICHTE DER NORDDEUTSCHEN 
Mission. Von A. W. SCHREIBER, D.D. M. 0.70. KIRCHENORDNUNG DER 
EVANGELISCHE EWEKIRCHE IN ToGo (West Afrika) (Brochures). M. 0.15 
zu M. 0.60. GESCHICHTE DES EVANGELISCHEN MISSIONSVEREINS UND DER 
NORDDEUTSCHEN MIssION IN HamBurc. Von Hans LEHMANN. M. 1.25. 
Bremen: Norddeutsche Missionsgesellschaft. 1936. 

FESTSCHRIFT ZUM 100 JAHRIGEN BESTEHEN DER GOSSNERSCHEN MISSION. 100 TAGE 
IN InpIEN. Von Missionspraeses Lic. StoscH. JOHANNES EVANGELISTA 
GossNER. HUNDERT JAHRE GOSSNERSCHER Mission. Von H. Lokigs. 
Berlin : Friedenau Gossner Mission. M. 0.20. 1936. 

Das WERDEN DER BETHEL Mission. Von GERHARD JASPER. Bethel bei Bielefeld: 
Anstalt Bethel. M. 2. 1936. , 

Gorttes Wc Ins HusBeLanp. Von Cur. Keysser. Dresden: Ungelenk. M. 1.75. 
1886-1936: ZUM JUBILAUM DER LUTHERISCHEN Mission IN Neu-GuINEA 
(3 brochures). 50 JAHRE NEUENDETTELSAUVER MIssION IN Neu-GUINEA 
(5 brochures). Neuendettelsau: Freimund Verlag. Je. M. 0.15. 1936. 

DIE DEUTSCHE EVANGELISCHE HEIDENMISSION, JAHRBUCH DER VEREINIGTEN 
MISSIONSKONFERENZEN, 1937. Von Dr WALTER FreytaG. Hamburg: 
Verlag der Deutschen Evang. Missions-Hilfe. M. 1. 1937. LUTHERISCHES 
MISSIONS-JAHRBUCH FUR DAS JAHR 1937. Von W. Gerber. Leipzig: 
Wallmann. M. 2.80. 1937. 

Die INSELN HARREN AUF MICH: Ein Riickblick auf 75 Jahre Batak-mission. Von 
Jou. Warneck, D.D. Barmen: Rheinische Mission. M. 0.40. 1936. 


pe centenaries and jubilees of half a dozen German missionary 

societies have produced quite a library of minor missionary litera- 

ture. Most of the booklets have only ephemeral value for the particular 

groups of their friends. The Gossner mission has not yet completed its 

substantial centenary volume and is preparing the way by several smaller 

booklets; particularly interesting is the deputation report of Praeses Stosch: 
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Hundert Tage in Indien. The Rhenish mission has supplemented its com- 
prehensive and valuable literature on the Batak mission in Sumatra by a 
short, attractive survey: Die Inseln harren auf mich. The North German 
(Bremen) mission, besides many booklets, has published a German 
translation of the constitution of the young Ewe church in Togo, an 
interesting example of many similar endeavours to give an appropriate 
ecclesiastical frame to the young missionary church in the light of some 
sixty years of pioneer work. The Bethel mission, in Gerhard Jasper’s 
book, recounts its history at the ‘home base,’ where on almost every page 
there appears the venerable face of the sainted Pastor von Bodelschwingh, 
the founder of that city of Christian charities, Bethel bei Bielefeld. The 
major part of the book consists of gleanings from the archives, which 
give it a particular attraction. Dr Johanssen’s monumental work! will 
be reviewed separately. 

By far the most valuable of these contributions to missionary litera- 
ture is Dr Fleisch’s history of the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran mission, 
Hundert Fahre Lutherischer Mission. Here the story of one of the leading 
German missions is told comprehensively and with quite surprising 
sincerity. 

The bulky archives have been scrutinized with painstaking subtlety. 
Hundreds of publications—brochures, books, periodicals—have been 
carefully reread. Praise is dispensed sparingly, yet disapproval is not kept 
back. You feel from beginning to end that you are in the safe hands of one 
who with perfect sincerity tries to describe what the Leipzig mission has 
contributed to the building of the Kingdom abroad and at home. Two 
chapters of this fascinating history are of outstanding interest: those on 
the caste conflict in the South-Indian Tamil mission, where Dr Karl 
Graul was the key personality, and on the development of a truly 
indigenous church among the Chagga tribes in Tanganyika Territory, 
with Dr Bruno Gutmann as the leading spirit. 

The two year-books of the German missionary conferences follow 
well-known lines. Dr Walter Freytag’s Deutsche evangelische Heidenmission 
gives six sketches by foreign secretaries after visiting the fields or by re- 
turned missionaries, each turning the light on to some particular phase of 
the manifold work. The Lutheran year-book, which looks back over fifty 
years of regular issues, has more of the provincial character of Saxony. 
Yet the two articles by Herr Steck (Heiden) and by Herr Ronicke (Lebendige 
Gemeinde) will be widely read. 

Jutius RICHTER 

BERLIN 


1 Fiihrung und Erfahrung in 40 jahrigem Missionsdienst. In 3 vols. Vol. I was reviewed in 
IRM for January 1936; Vols. II and III await review. 
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A NORWEGIAN HISTORY OF MISSIONS 


MISJONSHISTORIE I, KRISTENDOMMENS UTBREDELSE. Forste Del: KIRKEN 0G 
MISJONSPROBLEMET. Annen Del: Arrixa. Av Emit Birkett. Oslo: 
Selskapet til Kristelige Andagtsbékers Utgivelse. Kr. 7. 1936. 


@ Bit is the first volume of a history of missions. It contains two parts: 
on the Church and the missionary problem and on the history of 
missions in Africa. 

The book has two distinguishing features: first, it is written in an 
unusually fine style, clear and concise. It is a rare experience to read a 
book in which so much is said in so few words. Secondly, differing from 
the great bulk of histories of missions, it does not tell us much about the 
life and work of the great missionaries; therefore it is not calculated to 
arouse enthusiasm among average Christians. But on the other hand the 
intellectual reader will no doubt highly appreciate the sober and impartial 
presentation of facts and the careful discussion of problems. 

In the first part the author gives a short and condensed survey of the 
history of missions down the ages. He regards the second century as the 
decisive period in the whole development of missions, for in that century 
missionary work gradually ceased to be the free and natural activity of the 
individual Christian, and was instead taken up by the Church and the 
bishops as a duty which they at all times had to perform. 

The Church did not always do her duty, but the conviction remained 
that missionary work, when done at all, should be done by the Church. 
After the Reformation, when the king was regarded as the head of the 
Church, the king or the State often undertook a missionary task—un- 
fortunately generally with a political aim. The State as the representative 
of the Church became the sending authority. It was the merit of the small 
congregation of the Moravian Brethren that they paved the way for a 
renewal of the practice of the first and second centuries. Missionary work 
was again undertaken by free societies and individuals. The author 
emphasizes that the advocates of a rationalistic theology also, though 
unintentionally, prepared the way for a revival of missionary zeal in laying 
stress upon the unity of mankind—a conception which involves the idea 
of world mission. The author ends this part of his work by characterizing 
the American and the Continental views of missionary work. He refers 
to the meeting of the International Missionary Council in Jerusalem, 
where evangelization was declared to be the principal task of missions. 

Part II deals in four chapters with North Africa, West Africa, South 
Africa, Central and East Africa with Madagascar. In each the author 
begins with a sketch of the geography and the ethnography of the many 
and different countries; he adds a short survey of their history and de- 
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scribes the religious life of the people. Against this background he presents 
the history of missions. 

Many readers might wish to learn a little more about the work of the 
great missionary pioneers and heroes, but on the other hand they cannot 
but admire the wonderful power which the author possesses of introducing 
in his presentation of the facts a great number of vivid historical references, 
throwing a clear light on the situation and questions concerned. His book 
is more than a barren discussion of problems; these are always set in the 
light of reality. At the end of every chapter is a short summary and some 
statistical information. These pages are not crowded with unimportant 
details, but contain just what is wanted for a clear picture of the work. 

In discussing problems the author is cautious and objective, but he 
does not make a secret of his own opinions. He often repeats that the 
aim of missionary efforts is not to change the nationality of the African, 
but only to change his moral and religious mentality. The most fatal 
mistakes of missionaries in the past have been, in his view, the many 
attempts to make Africans into Europeans or Americans. Another common 
mistake is to spend much money in supporting African Christians. When 
an African has become a Christian he is far more willing to give than any 
European or American Christian. 

If the second volume is like the first, Scandinavian missionary students 
will have reason to be thankful for this new history of missions. 


FREDERIK TORM 
CoPpENHAGEN 


NATIVE POLICIES IN AFRICA 
Native Po.icigs IN Arrica. By L. P. Marr. London: Routledge. 12s. 6d. 1936. 


BOOK, such as this, which is designed to show ‘what the various 
governments in Africa are making of the African,’ calls either for 
prolonged and wide experience of that continent, or for intensive study of 
official reports and authoritative writers. With her one first-hand experi- 
ence of Africa through her research work in Uganda, Miss Mair has 
acquired at least some local knowledge, which she has already put to good 
account in her book, An African People in the Twentieth Century; this she 
has supplemented with a most thorough and discriminating study of the 
authoritative literature on the several administrations, both in British and 
other colonies, indications of which can be seen through her excellent 
footnotes and references. Though she specifically disclaims any idea of a 
book of reference, she has so documented her findings that the student is 
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constantly guided to the best sources to be consulted. She has, moreover, 
so set the different motives and methods of these administrations in clearly 
described comparison that even the ordinary reader is able to form a fair 
idea of the value or weakness of each political system. 

Of the seven chapters into which the book is divided the second and 
third are specially valuable. In the second, under the heading, ‘The White 
Man’s Countries,’ Miss Mair details many of the administrative motives 
and measures that are due to the demands of a white settlement policy. Her 
reaction is unfavourable and often severely critical, not to say harsh. It 
would almost seem that in the pursuit of her theory she sees no necessity 
to be realistic. What she dubs ignorance or misguidedness was often the 
deliberate compromise that grew out of a deep knowledge both of the facts 
and the possibilities. There have been many profound and sympathetic 
students of native affairs south of the Zambezi, and there is even to-day a 
great body of opinion that seeks to find a way at once true to the best in 
European civilization and considerate of what shall be best for the African. 
That is merely to state precisely what she herself describes as 


the growing conviction that the responsibility of a colonial power for its subject 
peoples involves something more than simply facilitating their introduction to 
European enterprise, and that this process, so far from being purely beneficial, 
creates its own peculiar problems, for which satisfactory solutions have yet 
to be devised. 


But it is in her third chapter, ‘Systems of Native Administration,’ that 
Miss Mair really warms to her theme. She is at once an ardent admirer of 
indirect rule, as originated in Nigeria and later applied in Tanganyika and 
elsewhere, and a keen critic. Her descriptions of administration in Nigeria 
and Gold Coast, in Tanganyika and Uganda, are extraordinarily well done 
and in consequence most interesting and instructive. But she seems rather 
to boggle over the advisability of the appointment by government of a chief 
who may not be in the true and traditional succession, while she has, 
apparently, made up her mind that in such systems of local government 
there is no place for the educated African. Again, we venture to suggest, 
theory begins to outrun practice. Things do not happen all at once, especi- 
ally in Africa, and the completely ‘satisfactory solution has not yet been 
devised.’ If the aim is an increasing measure of self-government within the 
State, as we believe it to be, there will be both a need and a place for every 
true African, whether his qualification be his birth or his education. But 
Miss Mair deserves to be read with an open mind, and we heartily com- 
mend this study to all who would make themselves intelligently conversant 
with this important subject. The book is well provided with appendices, 
index and six most excellent maps. 
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In conclusion, we cannot refrain from commenting on the absence of 
any appreciation of the efforts of missionaries through the years. We 
should have thought some recognition of their assistance to governments 
and their advice and guidance to Africans would have struck Miss Mair 
as worthy of mention. 


H. S. Kercwin 
LONDON 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Tue Campripce History oF THE British Empire. Vol. 8: SourH AFRICA, 
RHODESIA AND THE PROTECTORATES. Maps. London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 42s. 1936. 

Soutu Arrica, To-pay AND To-morrow. By R. J. M. Gootp-Apams, London: 
Murray. 6s. 1936. 

REACTION TO Conquest. By Monica Hunter, Ph.D. Illustrated. London: 
Oxford University Press (for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 30s. 1936. 

REPORT OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON NAaTIvE EDUCATION, 
1935-1936. Pretoria: Government Printer. 2s. 1936. 


1. diamond is not only a product of South Africa: it is a symbol 

of its life. The various facets are in different planes and reflect light 
from different angles, yet the stone itself remains one undivided object. 
These four books represent four quite different points of view and it might 
be difficult to conceive that they all deal with the same country and the 
same problems. Mr Goold-Adams’ South Africa is not that of Miss 
Hunter, and neither of them appears to have much in common with the 
land whose history is told in the stately volume of the Cambridge History. 
The report of the Education Committee is different from all three. He 
who would understand South Africa must read them all—and how many 
more? 

History in South Africa is not a leisure recreation, it is an integral part 
of present-day problems. In no community in the world is the past so 
alive as it is in South Africa; historical perspective is therefore absolutely 
essential. It is thus curious that Mr Goold-Adams has nothing to do with 
history, and he preserves an a priori attitude throughout. He has in place 
of an historical background a series of postulates. The black man is a 
menace, he must be ‘segregated’ and yet must be given a fair deal and 
allowed to develop on his own lines; the reserves need to be increased, yet 
‘social and territorial segregation is not incompatible with the assimilation 
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of the Native into our economic system’; there is urgent need for white 
immigration to fill up all the vast ‘empty’ spaces of the sub-continent. In 
elaborating these postulates (for they are no more than that) the author 
tells us he is writing ‘from a new angle—that of youth,’ but he is mistaken. 
There is nothing youthful about this point of view, for it is hoary with age 
and ripe for dissolution. Nevertheless, as Lord Selborne remarks in a 
restrained preface, this is a book to make us think, and in so far as it repre- 
sents a fairly wide-spread European attitude it should be carefully read 
and pondered. 

The Cambridge History has ‘authority’ written all over it. It is of the 
scholarly type to which all the various Cambridge Histories conform. The 
most notable authors, British, Dutch and Jewish, have combined to 
produce a well-documented, impartial account of everything of note that 
happened from the first discovery of South Africa by Europeans up to 
1921. The controversial question of the causes and results of the Great 
Trek is well handled by Dr Fouché, Professor Macmillan and Professor 
Eric Walker, and the still more controversial questions of the Jameson 
raid and the Anglo-Boer war are the subject of quite remarkably balanced 
chapters by Mr J. H. Hofmeyr and Mr Cecil Headlam. The general 
chapters are also noteworthy. Dr Arnold Plant deals with the economic 
development over the whole period. Dr de Kiewiet is perhaps not quite 
so happy in the section on social and economic developments in native 
tribal life, although he does well to emphasize the powerful influence of 
European law courts in disintegrating tribal custom. It is at this point 
where a contribution by a native African would have been so useful. Mr 
Leipoldt has a most interesting account of cultural development, although 
it could have been made much more complete. There are also occasional 
slight slips. The puritanism of the Boers cannot entirely be attributed 
to Scottish influence, for the Doppers, the most Calvinistic of all the 
sects and one to which Kruger himself belonged, had their affiliations 
with Holland rather than with Scotland. W. M. Timlin, the artist, is 
not a ‘native-born South African.’ The book has a valuable bibliography. 

To criticize Ulysses for his rowing would seem to be gratuitously 
impertinent, and to find flaws in this massive volume might seem to be the 
same. Yet one cannot help regretting two things. First, it is a pity that the 
‘native’ question in its various ramifications was not dealt with more 
thoroughly. After all, it is the major South African question. It is of course 
present in these pages, and one has only to compare them with Theal’s 
great work to notice how much more important it has become in the eyes 
of historians, but the main concern of the writers is with the Dutch-British 
problem, and the point of view of the Round Table is well (perhaps over-) 
represented. The second regret is that no ‘native’ author was included to 
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make a contribution from that side; it is a pity that so admirable an oppor- 
tunity was missed. An article on the Church in South Africa would also 
have helped to complete the picture. Still, despite these omissions, the 
Cambridge History is admirably done and will be an indispensable 
standard work for years to come. 

Miss Hunter’s book is a mighty compendium of facts concerning 
native life in South Africa and is a product of most careful and diligent 
study. She has 433 pages on the Pondos in Pondoland, seventy on the 
Native under urban conditions chiefly in East London, and forty on the 
condition of Natives on European farms, with a quite excellent summary 
of about thirty pages of ‘tendencies’ at the present day. It is admirably 
documented and illustrated with a large number of photographs. Every- 
thing is dealt with—family life, childhood and marriage, religious customs, 
social habits, economic, social and political organization. General Smuts 
in a preface compares it with H. A. Junod’s Life of a South African Tribe. 
Without going so far as that—for Miss Hunter is always the outside 
observer while Dr Junod had a more intimate sympathy and also a lighter 
touch—we can nevertheless congratulate the young author on a most 
scholarly and satisfying piece of work. 

Her main interest is evidently with the Pondos in the reserves, a 
type of society whose passing she obviously regrets. The book is a study 
of ‘contact with Europeans’ and yet the greater part of it is concerned with 
the community apart from contact. Nevertheless, in her last three sections 
a vivid and detailed picture of the conflict of cultures is given. Chapter x, 
for example, on the social life of the urban community, shows in a most 
interesting way the interpenetration of old and new ideas and how it works 
out in practice. This is still further illustrated in a section which follows, 
entitled ‘reflections of change in folk-lore,’ where talking animals, white 
men and motor cars jostle one another in the story. 

In the chapter on ‘tendencies’ the author shows quite clearly how 
European influences both directly and indirectly are breaking down the 
old tribal and family sanctions, and how almost by reaction there is a 
movement among the native people themselves to rehabilitate the authority 
of the chiefs within the judicial system of South Africa. The pages on the 
point of view of the Bantu press and those on the independent native 
churches and trade unions are most interesting. Reaction to Conquest is a 
book to set alongside the Cambridge History to supplement it, and is a 
work of permanent value. 

In July 1935 the Government of the Union of South Africa appointed 
an official committee to survey the whole question of native education 
and to make recommendations concerning its aims and methods, the place 
of the vernacular, relations between the State and missions in this con- 
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nexion, and the problem of administrative control. The members were the 
four chief inspectors for the four provinces, the director of the national 
bureau of educational research and the clerk to the secretary for Native 
Affairs; the chairman was Mr W. T. Welsh, late chief magistrate of the 
Transkei. These are all official names, but surely no reactionary govern- 
ment (on the native question) was ever served by so liberal-minded a 
group of officials. The spirit and temper of the report are quite admirable. 
They have approached this task with idealism as well as with a determina- 
tion to face hard practical issues, and the result is a report which cannot 
but do great good to the cause of African education if the Government 
has the wisdom to act upon it. 

It recommends that native education shall be no longer a provincial 
matter but shall be taken over by the Union, and that it shall be a function 
not of the Native Affairs department, but of the Union Education depart- 
ment. The significance of these changes is obvious as soon as they are 
mentioned. Locally, the aided mission schools and state schools are to 
continue and the number of government schools it is hoped will increase, 
while the suggested establishment of local school committees should help 
to increase local interest in native education. The problem of language is 
exceedingly difficult, and here the committee has fallen back on what can 
be done rather than on what might be done. The home language is to be 
the basis of instruction in the earlier years, with one of the two official 
languages coming in later as a subject and then as a medium. In the great 
industrial centres there will have to be some measure of combining lan- 
guage groups. The section on the aims of education has been much 
criticized because the committee recognizes the plain fact that the present 
possibilities before the native child are limited. This, however, is due not 
to the committee’s acceptance of that limitation, but rather to its realism. 
We must recognize the situation as it actually is. But the whole tenor of 
the report is a condemnation of differentiation on racial grounds, and 
sooner or later South Africa will have to wake up to the fact that educa- 
tional progress involves increasing social and political opportunity, and 
that the ‘two-nation’ theory is untenable. In matters of detail a good deal of 
criticism is possible and necessary, but the committee is to be warmly 
congratulated on its courageous and enlightened handling of a most 
thorny question. 


A. Victor Murray 
Hutt 
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VILLAGE EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


ViLLacE EpucaTIon IN Arrica: Report of the Inter-Territorial ‘Jeanes’ Confer- 
ence, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, May 27th-June 6th, 1935. Love- 
dale, South Africa: Lovedale Press. 2s. 6d. 1936. 


ti tae bulky volume of over four hundred pages gives a full account 

of a meeting which must be unique among African conferences. It 
included government officials, missionaries and teachers from all the 
British territories in East, Central and South Africa, with representatives 
from the West Coast and Portuguese East Africa and even from the 
United States. A substantial delegation of African Jeanes teachers from 
Southern Rhodesia, men and women, made a real impression on the 
conference, notably the women home demonstrators, in the account they 
gave of their work. 

Much progress has been made, since the conference at Le Zoute in 
1926, in the understanding of the rural and community aspects of African 
education with which the name ‘Jeanes’ has come to be identified. The 
conference in Salisbury, made possible by the generous assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation, was really an ‘experience’ meeting, for it brought 
together those who had been most intimately responsible for the Jeanes 
schools and gave them a chance to share their knowledge and to criticize 
and revise their ideas. 

The papers included in the Report were read at the conference. They 
cover a wide variety of subjects in the philosophy and practice of African 
education. Special attention is given to the village school, the training of 
teachers and the community work of the Jeanes teacher and other de- 
monstrators. A most interesting account is given of the training of native 
authorities in Nyasaland, which greatly attracted the attention of the 
conference. The Report also contains the findings which were reached on 
all subjects, together - a digest of reports on the five different Jeanes 
schools in Africa. 

The Report bears aap testimony to the progress that has been made 
in African education for which the Jeanes schools can claim some credit. 
It also shows how the very success of the work has created new problems 
of co-ordination between the various departments of government and the 
activities of the missionary societies in the field of community education. 
The conference emphasized the essential share taken by missions in the 
extension of school education into the homes of the people. It recom- 
mended that government should continue to appoint to the staffs of the 
Jeanes schools men and women of marked missionary sympathy. 

Though this is the report of a particular meeting, it represents so much 
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pooled experience over the whole range of African education and is re- 
corded so definitely and constructively that it may be recommended as 
the best handbook now available for the study of rural education in Africa. 


J. W. C. Doucatt 
REIGATE 





THE MISSIONARY AND NATIVE CULTURE 


ExsPEcTATIO GENTIUM: Compte rendu de la x11*° Semaine de Missiologie de 
Louvain. 1935. Bruxelles: Edition Universelle. Frs 35. 1936. 


OX of the interesting series of missionary studies of the annual 

weeks organized at Louvain by the Rev. P. Charles. The theme 
in 1935 implied: ‘What the nations expect from the Christian missionary.’ 
It was in fact: ‘What the missionary can expect to find among the pagans.’ 
For instance, a substantial paper explains what the Christian teaching can 
find in the beliefs of fetichism and in the natural faith of the wild Africans. 
Our Protestant missionaries would learn a great deal of the respect due to 
customs and ideas which it is often better to adapt and to spiritualize than 
to destroy; but most of our missionaries will not go so far as Father 
Tastevin when he says: ‘The intelligent adjustment of beliefs enables the 
Natives to pass without damage from the practices of fetichism to those of 
the purest Roman Catholicism.’ 

Several papers show clearly what the missionary can draw, for the 
foundation of his work, from a good knowledge of native customs, from 
the development of natural native agriculture, from the study of native 
medicaments, from the wise use and adaptation of native games and play. 

Sound and useful advice is given by two speakers on ‘the way to treat 
native chiefs’ and on ‘the evangelization of the big industrial centres.’ We 
doubt, however, if the reason of the influence of the Roman Catholic 
missions in Katanga is that ‘the African cannot help being conquered 
by the real charity of the missionary who is not engaged in the bonds of 
matrimony.’ But we appreciate the hint given to a Roman Catholic prelate 
by Mgr Dellepiane, Apostolic Delegate at Léopoldville: “Tell your mission- 
aries to remain always within the law and to propagate the Gospel by 
goodness and through persuasion and not by force, by vexations or by 
mixing in questions that are in the realm of public administration.’ May 
that advice be followed more and more. 

A little more than half the book is written in French and the rest in 
Flemish. Most of the questions are treated from the point of view of 
missionary work in Central Africa and especially in Belgian Congo. It is 
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full of wise observations, the result of extensive experience, which a 
Protestant missionary could not always adopt, but which he might well 
adapt for a better comprehension of the African native mind and a more 
efficient evangelistic effort. 


H. ANET 
BRUXELLES 





GOD’S FAMILY 


Gop’s FAMILY IN THE Wor p: Sixteen Bible Studies for African Christians, 
with suggestions for talking meetings. By G. A. GoLLock and T. CULLEN 
Younc. London: United Society for Christian Literature. 6d. 1937. 


a writers have attempted the difficult, if not indeed impossible, 

task of writing not only on behalf of but in the name of Africans. 
The names of the two European writers appear on the cover of the book, 
while from time to time throughout it the writers are presumed to be 
Africans (e.g. ‘like us in Africa,’ ‘we Africans,’ ‘our village’). 

The longer and the more intimate one’s acquaintance with Africa, the 
more conscious does one become of the practical impossibility of any 
European adequately representing native African thought. There are some 
things for which we must be content to wait until the educated African 
can, throughout the great continent, speak and write for himself and for 
his people. 

But when this has been said, there remains much in the book which 
is excellent. The dominant thought, of the Church of Christ represented 
and reflected in the African family or clan, living and dead, is very much 
in line with African thought and very suggestive. The common relation- 
ship to the head of the clan, the strong sense of communal life, and of 
responsibility for one another, the respect for authority, the mystical 
relationship and interdependence of past and present members of the 
same clan, all are as true as they are suggestive. For the English reader 
perhaps ‘clan’ would convey a truer idea than ‘family,’ for the African 
conception of a family and family life is widely different from our own. 
But the whole idea, if worked out by an intelligent African leader, is of 
real value, and some of the illustrations suggested, notably that of the 
earthenware pot in chapter 13, are useful. 

The book is written as a preparation of the African Christian mind for 
the great meeting of the International Missionary Council to be held 
in China in 1938. It is well that every opportunity should be taken of 
bringing home to the Christians of Africa a sense of the larger Church 
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of which they have become a part, but it must be confessed that as yet, 
in most parts of Africa, a gathering in China will seem a thing altogether 
too remote to stir in them any real enthusiasm. At least it will require a 
great deal of careful explanation, and all will depend on the way in which 
the material, so excellent in itself, is handled and ‘put across’ by the African 
leader to his own people. 


J. J. Wituis, Bishop 
MARKET HARBOROUGH 





INDIAN POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


SouTHERN INp1A: Its PotiticaL AND Economic *PropLems. By GILBERT 
Stater, D.Sc. Foreword by the Marquess of Willingdon. Illustrated. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 158. 1936. 


“aoe who have served in South India will get from this book all 

the pleasure of a walk through some of their old haunts, with the 
added pleasure of receiving definite answers to some of the questions which 
used to be met by replies of an unsatisfying vagueness. Nearly twenty 
years ago, in Some South Indian Villages, the author proved his gift for 
accurate description and clear-cut explanation or suggestion. He must have 
kept remarkable diaries to provide this extensive work full of detailed 
information fourteen years after returning to England. This is no book for 
a reader in a hurry, for he must travel with Dr Slater through seven 
important years (1915-22) and hear his comments on everything which 
interested him—literature, folk-lore and religion, eccentricities of officers, 
as well as politics and economics. But retired government servants, 
business men and missionaries will spend many a happy hour over it. 
Those now in active service could be saved many mistakes by look- 
ing at this cross-section of India made by an unusually acute observer. 
Those who are helping to inaugurate the new Constitution can learn 
much from Madras experience in working its predecessor. And India’s 
economic problems are little altered since Dr Slater was lecturing in 
Madras. 

Sometimes when he is off his own beat of economics and telling of 
some inexplicable official action he is not so entirely right as he thinks, 
for sensible explanations of the apparently stupid will occur to readers 
with more specialized knowledge. But on the whole Dr Slater is as fair 
as he is interesting. He leaves us with the salutary feeling that while we 
need not be ashamed we also need not unduly boast about the British 
administration of India, for it could well be more imaginative, flexible 
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and competent, as Indian civilians continually are saying in private. 
Most missionaries will agree with him that a long list of desirable improve- 
ments is impossible of attainment without more cordial co-operation 
between government and people, and that for such co-operation ‘it is 
necessary that the British people and the British Government should 
declare definitely that the British Empire has an open door, and that it is 
for India to choose to stay in or go out.’ They will appreciate Dr Slater’s 
esteem of three classes of people, of whom they themselves, especially the 
women medicals, form one, and particularly his placing first his own 
Indian students. 

There are small inaccuracies inevitable in the reported details of 
village religion, but what is more worth saying is that no visitor, even as 
competent as this one, can realize what this curious and interesting primitive 
animism feels like to those who perforce take it seriously. It is the worst 
obstacle to economic as well as other improvement. Its irrational and non- 
moral tyranny so depresses the spirit that there can be none of that 
‘will to better living’ which the Agricultural Commission recognized as 
the key to the situation, until this religion is replaced by something better. 

G. E. PHILLIPS 

SELLY Oak 





A HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY 


CurisTIAN HicH SCHOOLS IN INp1A. By A. B. VAN Doren. Illustrated. Calcutta: 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 2 and Rs 2.12. 1936. Obtainable 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 4s. 6d. 1937. 


lege book comprises the report of a survey conducted on behalf 
of the National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
and a stimulating preface by the Bishop of Dornakal. Its publication, along 
with many other surveys in recent years, indicates the growing interest 
in, and dissatisfaction with, the present system of education in India. 
Reading between the lines of the report and bearing in mind the not 
unnatural desire on the part of the commission to give credit wherever 
credit was due, the present position is obviously far from satisfactory. 


Of liabilities there is no lack . . . a rigid curriculum; a book and examina- 
tion-centred system; the dead hand of unemployment upon those who finish 
the course; lessening amounts of money from the mission boards; competition 
with better equipped schools; crowded class sections; a lack of well-trained 
teachers; poverty of teaching method; formality and dullness in much that 
passes for religious teaching and worship. 
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All this is now common ground, as these criticisms have been 
made time and again in the past; but Miss Van Doren and her colleagues 
have done a definite service to the cause of mission education by their 
fearless, though sympathetic, diagnosis of present discontents. 

Far more important than the diagnosis are the remedies which have 
been proposed; and these will be of great value to those connected with the 
schools themselves. Perhaps the most interesting is that concerned with 
co-education. The practice of co-education is more widespread in India 
than is generally realized, as about fifty per cent of the girls already at 
school are reading in so-called co-educational institutions, but it should not 
be confined to the pupils and should be extended to the staffs. Miss 
Van Doren has realized this defect and has made the novel though valuable 
proposal that co-education should be attempted in girls’ schools by the 
admission of little boys rather than by the admission of girls to boys’ 
schools only on sufferance. The missionary societies are fortunately in a 
position to carry out this proposal, and it is to be hoped that by so doing 
they will add yet another contribution towards the right solution of 
India’s educational problems. 

Miss Van Doren has striven to answer the pertinent question, which the 
Bishop of Dornakal has asked in the preface, whether high schools should 
continue to cater only for ‘the needs of the small percentage of pupils 
who profitably proceed to a university.’ It is doubtful whether the mere 
inclusion of vocational subjects along with the ordinary literary subjects 
in the curricula of high schools will achieve the purpose in view. What is 
needed is a good and suitable measure of general training in schools which, 
on the one hand, will furnish the essential foundation for vocational train- 
ing to be imparted subsequently in separate vocational institutions and, 
on the other hand, will not be so prolonged (as it undoubtedly is at present) 
as to render the pupils averse from practical training and occupation. 
Miss Van Doren has rightly distinguished between what may be termed 
pre-vocational and vocational subjects. The latter, if attempted at all in a 
school, should be introduced as hobbies and should be alternative not 
to Sanskrit or geography in the classroom but to hockey or basket-ball 
on certain days in the week. 

Miss Van Doren is frankly nervous whether changes, however bene- 
ficial, will always be acceptable to those who have striven devotedly and 
for many years in the old groove: 


Underlying all these defects is the quality of the human mind which resists 
change, which cherishes the status quo as ‘a poor thing but mine own.’ It is 
the quality of psychological inertia, whether found among missionaries or 
Indians, which forestalls efforts towards the closing of inferior institutions for 
the sake of producing a few schools of outstanding quality, as well as the 
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introduction of newer forms and methods of education. Among all the difficulties 
met with in the course of the survey, this hostility to change seems most heavily 
charged with menace for the future. 


Indeed, we would go even further in the direction of reconstruction. 
Within the limits of their terms of reference Miss Van Doren and her 
colleagues have made a valuable contribution, but those in charge of 
missionary policy must ask themselves the wider question whether high 
schools, as such, can be transformed into suitable institutions for the large 
proportion of those who are, or will soon be, members of the Christian 
faith. It is indisputable that these schools, often through no fault of their 
own, are now dominated by urban and by university requirements; 
indeed, they are actively inimical to rural reform in that they drain the 
countryside of its better-gifted pupils who, had their training been 
different and in rural surroundings, would have provided the leadership 
in the villages which is so sorely needed. Christian churches and missions 
would therefore be well-advised to concentrate attention more and more on 
the development of a sound system of rural education by means of vernacu- 
lar middle schools than on tinkering with many of the present high schools, 
whose objective is so often in the wrong direction. It is for this reason 
that we welcome the recent proposals for instituting teacher and ordinand 
training classes in conjunction with the existing vernacular middle school 
at Khatauli. A wide field of opportunity lies before the Christian Church 
in India; but it is only by a reconstruction of its educational policy that 
this opportunity can be fully realized. 

GEORGE ANDERSON 

LONDON 





EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF CHRISTENDOM TO A.D. 1000. By H. PAKENHAM-WALSH. 
Maps. Calcutta, London and New York: Oxford University Press. Rs. 7. 
108. 6d. $4.00. 1936. 


DISTINGUISHED Christian authority has recently warned us 
that 

we are back again in the age of Diocletian. The Christian ethic is fighting for its 
life against the tremendous strength of the Power States. We cannot forecast 
the issue of the conflict. For those who believe in its divine origin the ultimate . 
triumph of truth is secure; yet we cannot disguise from ourselves that Chris- 
tianity has before now been blotted out in its most vigorous centres—across the 
whole of North Africa, for instance, to say nothing of Anatolia and the Near 
East, leaving apparently not a wrack behind. It has happened before and it may 


happen again. 
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If this is so, Christian leaders should be not merely forewarned but 
also forearmed. And what better preparation can be provided than study 
of the mistakes and victories recorded in the history of the Church as she 
has passed from crisis to crisis? 

But church history has not always been presented in easily readable 
form. The story is so complicated that the student is confronted either 
with an outline full of names and dates or with elaborate technical treatises 
on separate periods. People involved in modern crises are repelled from 
the study and so do not derive the inspiration they might get from pre- 
cedent. This is particularly felt by those who are guiding the discoveries 
and enterprises of the young churches that have grown out of the last 
generation’s wide expansion of missionary activity. In India, for instance, 
perhaps the most vital development of this century has been the solid work 
done in the theological colleges associated in preparation for Serampore 
divinity degrees. Leadership in the Indian Church is rapidly passing into 
the hands of soundly trained Indian ministers and clergy. One of the most 
experienced and energetic teachers of such men was Bishop Pakenham- 
Walsh, until recently the principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. He 
responded to the advice of a commission of church historians from the West 
to produce a handbook suited to the needs of such colleges as his. Lights 
and Shades of Christendom is the fine result. 

The book covers the first thousand years of the Christian story. It 
goes further than did the valuable little book, The Ancient Church and 
Modern India, in which G. E. Phillips broke new ground in the right 
direction. We have now a colourful account of Christian progress and 
regression. The method of the author is to bring into focus one great 
character after another by showing them facing the difficulties that rose 
from the complicated changes in the background of the centuries of 
developing civilization. Only those who have attempted such a task will 
appreciate fully his success in keeping his pages bright, in omitting 
irrelevant detail and in being constant in representing the sorrows as 
well as the glories of the growing faith. 

At occasional intervals there is a pause to point the moral of the story 
for India to-day. Not for the first time has the Church now to face the 
dangers of mass movements, party victories, wandering sadhus (some of 
them dirty), the use of images, anonymous letters, selfish and exclusive 
nationalism and the use of exclusion from the Lord’s table as mere 
punishment. A great merit of the book is that its language is so free from 
ornament and subtleties that it should prove a valuable text-book for 
students for whom English is not their mother-tongue. 

G. STaInton Marris 

Harrow 
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BROTHERHOOD ECONOMICS 


BROTHERHOOD Economics. By Torontko Kacawa. (Rauschenbusch Lectures 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1936.) New York: Harper. $1.50. 
1936. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1937. 


a provides the most effective and coherent statement of Kagawa’s 
co-operative philosophy which has yet appeared. Throughout a 
busy life he has sought to devote his warm personal religious convictions 
to solving the problems of his fellow-citizens in the Island Empire. Now 
he offers his concentrated vivid experience for the illumination of the 
world-wide program of Christianity. As a student of history he thinks 
that the Church has repeatedly been challenged to a fresh realization of 
its responsibility by the great movements of history and thus afforded an 
enlarged field of service. To-day the Church should realize the challenge 
of Marxism to more effective action in building a world-wide brotherhood. 
The most important problem of economics to-day, he says, is not how 
to possess more things but how to transform material energy into psycho- 
logical energy. Co-operative societies aim at a planned economics for the 
whole of society. He regards economic co-operation as the law of love in 
action. Only by this process can redeeming love be applied to social life. 
Over five million families in Japan are connected with the Co-operative 
Federation, Eighty per cent of the farmers are organized in co-operative 
societies and more than half the silk business of Japan is in co-operative 
hands. 

One cannot help being impressed with Kagawa’s studious approach to 
the economic field. Whether his deductions are economically or prophetic- 
ally sound will undoubtedly be subject to challenge. Nevertheless this 
great-hearted Christian is emboldened not only to protest against the extent 
to which the Church is bound up with the competitive system, but to 
direct his best thought to a changed approach. Moreover, he declares that 
if we are genuine in our desire for world peace it can be accomplished most 
quickly by promoting economic co-operative societies, whose influence 
must inevitably eventually extend across national frontiers. A Church alive 
to its responsibility in the modern world cannot afford to ignore this urgent 
call to deal with the ills and diseases of civilization. Many nations are 
striving for economic self-sufficiency or for a control of power which 
will ensure the ability to take what they wish from other countries. 
Kagawa says we can no longer preach brotherhood without producing 
brotherly action in terms of the basic needs of the world. Therefore he 
has challenged the Church with responsibility for fostering this demon- 
stration to the world of the essential validity of its message, 
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If this volume is intelligently read it should cause Christians to think’ 
which might result in some measurable contribution towards applying the 
Gospel to the urgent problems of mankind. 


Les.iz B. Moss 
New YorkK 


HERITAGE OF BEAUTY 


HERITAGE OF Beauty: Pictorial Studies of modern Christian architecture in 
Asia and Africa, illustrating the influence of indigenous cultures. By 
D. J. Fieminec. Illustrated. New York: Friendship Press. $1.50 
(to missionaries and board secretaries $1.00.) Obtainable London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 7s. 6d. 1937. 


D* FLEMING’S book is an admirable introduction to a fascinating 

and important problem: How far should a world-wide religion 
attempt to express itself locally in terms of national culture? An intro- 
duction of sixteen pages is followed by forty-five pages of annotated 
pictures of Christian architecture in the Far East, India, Egypt, Tropical 
Africa and the Pacific. They illustrate experiments in the adaptation of 
local styles and motifs to the purposes of Christian worship. 

Many of the buildings illustrated are of great beauty. Perhaps we may 
single out for special mention the chapel of the Madras Women’s Christian 
College, the C.M.S. church at Peshawar in North India, the Twinem 
Memorial Prayer Hall in Nanking and the Smith Memorial Chapel, 
Hikone (Japan). Yet all but a few are the work of foreigners; Dr Fleming 
tells us that the initiative rarely comes from nationals, nor are they or- 
dinarily in sympathy with the idea which underlies these experiments. 
Cultured Chinese arid Japanese Christians who understand and value 
the purity of their own architectural standards, ‘shrink from seeing their 
established forms worked into hybrid types.’ We need not take too 
seriously the conservatism which resents any change from the type of 
building which the first missionaries perforce erected, but it is impossible 
not to sympathize with the instinctive dislike of the first-generation 
Christian for anything which associates his new faith with the outward 
forms of the old religion. Indeed it is difficult for us to associate some few 
of the buildings illustrated in this book with Christian ideas. 

Yet the experiment must be made, and for a time it must be made 
chiefly by foreigners. In the end each national or regional church will 
surely work out its own solution—something which, as Dr Fleming says, 
will find the ‘balance wherein the Church is truly Oriental or African 
and at the same time truly Christian.’ 

19 
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The problems which arise are well illustrated in the case of the cathe- 
dral in Uganda and the great Methodist church at Medak in South India. 
Dr Fleming points out the importance of getting down to first prin- 
ciples. What is the function which the building is intended to fulfil? 
This settled, there is the question of climate and of local materials. The 


most difficult problem is to determine the weight to be given to Catholic 
tradition and to local associations. 


A fascinating problem, and a fascinating book. 


ARTHUR DAVIES 
WORCESTER 





CHRISTIANITY AND CONFLICT 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE Eastern Conrticts: A Study in Christianity, Com- 
munism and Nationalism in Asia. By WILLIAM Paton. London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 1937. 


East AND West: Conflict or Co-operation? By Bast. Matuews. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 3s. 6d. 1936. 


i: eer peregrinations of Mr Paton have been followed with absorbed 

interest by many readers of this Review who will be among the 
first to welcome the possession of this permanent record. Those who 
have heard Mr Paton speak since his return will be glad that they need 
be no longer content with tantalizing fragments of his story. Those who 
met Mr Paton on his wanderings and whose approach to the book may 
be tempered with anxiety, will be soon reassured: they may find that 
their brains were being picked far more systematically than Mr Paton’s 
tact allowed them to realize at the time, but that he has proved worthy 
of their confidences and understanding of their problems. 

On every page of this book the reader will find emerging into pro- 
minence the topics with which the daily paper has given him some 
familiarity: the setting may be unaccustomed; the perspective may be 
new; the emphasis on the relevance of such topics to religion, and of 
religion to economic, rural, social and international problems on the 
grand scale may seem far-removed from their normal treatment. Yet 
here are all the familiar topics—the relations of China and Japan, the 
policy of the army in Japan, the problems of the central government 
in China, the new constitution in India, the depressed classes, the British 
treaty with Egypt, dictatorship in Turkey. Nobody who wishes to be 
well-informed about these things can afford to omit reading Mr Paton’s 
book; and nobody who reads can complain of any lack of realism, of any 
evasion of facts, or special pleading. The relevance of these issues to 
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Christianity is not based on the fact that there are Christian vessels 
storm-tossed upon these hurricane-swept oceans, in whose fortunes it is 
becoming that Christians should show interest, though the vicissitudes 
of sister churches receive anxious attention. The claim goes deeper still 
—that so long as these issues are dubbed secular they must be misunder- 
stood, for their significance can only rightly be interpreted in the light 
of the Eternal Purpose of the Love of God. 

It is to interpretations that the second half of the book is devoted. 
‘It is idle to dream but it is not idle to choose the standard by which you 
will live and judge and be judged.’ ‘Quite unashamedly I have taken the 
Church as the key to the situation, for I believe that the witness of the 
divine community in the world takes us nearer than anything else to the 
meaning of history.’ Here then is Mr Paton’s criterion of importance. 
Insignificant, imperilled, isolated may seem the scattered Christian 
communities which we are invited to visit with him, but he sees them 
as a universal fellowship, in which each is identified with each, united 
in common faith, love and worship, a divine community of those ‘who 
live by the divine miracle of the remission of sins.’ 

Chapter v sketches the doctrinal content of the Christian message. 
Chapter vi relates the life of the Church to its social environment. ‘It 
is not a community in vacuo,’ ‘something apart from the common family 
of mankind.’ ‘Race and blood, language and family and all that belong 
to the common fundamental life of man then become a part of God’s 
furnishing of the house of common life.’ How deeply and at how many 
points the Church must harness itself to the service of the community 
is shown in Chapters vii and vitt. ‘Life’ and ‘witness’ must go together. 
‘Everything depends, under God, upon the quality of life manifested by 
those who have been called into the Fellowship.’ There is no limit to 
the needs of such manifestation: ‘a Christian body reaching out in manifold 
ways to those around, and using every human association as a vehicle 
of the good news.’ ‘Man’s life is a whole, not a piebald mixture of sacred 
and secular.’ 

Again, ‘Is the missionary enterprise . . . the spiritual efflorescence of 
Victorian bourgeois prosperity, doomed to pass away as that prosperity 
has passed away?’ Any attempt at an affirmative answer to this question, 
which Mr Paton poses in his Introduction, shrivels before so masterly 
an exposition as the book affords of an alternative hypothesis. The time 
will come when much that is now fresh news will have staled, but Chris- 
tianity in the Eastern Conflicts does not belong to the ephemeral. It will 
stand as a classical expression of a modern missionary apologetic, articu- 
lating the call of God to the mind and will of the whole ‘divine community’ 
here and beyond the seas. 
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“Never has the Christian Church faced such a concentration of major 
unsolved problems,’ writes Dr Mott in his chapter on leadership in the 
book edited by Basil Mathews. “The whole situation,’ writes the Editor, 
‘is like a cross-channel choppy sea with conflicting tides and whirling 
gales.’ “There is Confusion’ is the appropriate title of his opening chapter. 
Under the guidance of a strong team of writers these major problems 
take shape, even though their solution remains as far off as ever; political, 
economic and racial currents and cross-currents are charted. “The 
problem of the relationship of East and West will compel the races of 
Earth to seek its treatment by common action. The alternative is chaos,’ 
writes Sir Frederick Whyte on ‘the Political Network.’ Mr Maclennan 
and Mr George Taylor draw the same moral in their chapters on the 
economic and the Far Eastern network. In many respects the points of 
the compass have ceased to be sound guides; the new relationship waits 
on their supersession by terms more closely corresponding to the facts 
of to-day, less tainted by the pre-suppositions of yesterday. This com- 
posite volume clarifies the issues and spurs the reader to redoubled 
effort to understand. 


J. McLzop CAMPBELL 
LoNDON 





JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


‘THe MInp oF Pau. By IRwin Epman. London: Jonathan Cape. 5s. 1936. 

THE GosPEL PARABLES IN THE LIGHT OF THEIR JEWISH BACKGROUND. By W. O. 
E. Ogsterey, D.D., Litt.D. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 7s. 6d. New York: Macmillan. 1936. 


DMAN’S is, frankly, a helpful book. Judaism refuses to recognize 
Pauline teaching about Jesus, because it claims such teaching is 
non-Jewish or largely contaminated by pagan and Greek religious philo- 
sophy. This in turn leads Judaism to refuse to accept Christian theology 
about Jesus. The Mind of Paul helps to dispel doubt on these points, and 
proves such claims of Judaism to be largely invalid. 

Paul remained a Jew throughout. Judaism gave Paul the God to whom 
Jesus was subject. However much Paul may have tapped other non- 
Jewish sources and have been influenced by them, all were kept sub- 
sidiary to his central flame—he remained ‘at heart a Christian who still 
believes in a Jewish God.’ In reading this book we were constantly re- 
minded of James W. Parkes’ Fesus, Paul and the Jews, which is similar 
and yet markedly different in treatment and thesis. 
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The second book is a series of lectures (the Warburton Lectures) 
given in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel as long ago as 1915-19. The author has 
fully revised the lectures in the light of new material that has appeared 
since. The treatment of the subject is popular rather than for the expert. 
The parables contain the heart of the Gospel. Their proper inter- 
pretation is impossible without a knowledge of their Jewish background. 
This the author aims at providing. In so doing he brings Jesus’ teachings 
much closer to Judaic teaching than some are willing to admit. Whereas 
many Jews declare there is nothing new in Jesus’ teaching, Oesterley 
demonstrates a truth which was well expressed by Einstein when he 
declared: 


No man can deny the fact that Jesus existed, nor that his sayings are beauti- 
ful. Even if some of them have been said before, no one has expressed them so 
divinely as he. 


One may ask why, if such is the case, Judaism continues to reject Him. 
C. HoFFMANN 
New York 





SHORTER NOTICE- 


The Japan Christian Year Book, 1936. Thirty-fourth issue. Edited by 
F. D. Gealy. (Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥2.50. Obtainable London: Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. New York: Committee of Reference and Counsel. $1.75. 
1936.) The editor of this year book has again marshalled a goodly number 
of writers—Japanese and foreign—to produce a volume of great interest. 
The leading paper, a social and political survey of 1935 written by the 
editor, and the following economic survey of the same year are most useful. 
A chapter also of great value is that which deals with the work of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dr Kagawa writes on ‘the new evangelistic 
strategy,’ Dr Shigeharu Kimura on Christian education, But the chapter 
which in some ways is of the greatest interest is that contributed by 
Dr Holtom on State Shinto, a frank statement and well-documented. 
He quotes Dr Genchi Kato (‘a Japanese scholar who is qualified 
to speak as chief expert on the subject’) who has unambiguously declared 
it his opinion that National or State Shinto is a variety of religion, an 
opinion opposed to vigorous official assertions. The situation in Korean 
schools regarding Shinto shrine attendance is set out at some length. We 
are particularly glad to have this thirty-fourth issue. 

M. M. U. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. Kart Lupvic Reicuett, D.D., has been for a number of years 
Superintendent of the Tao Fong Shan Christian Institute of the Christian 
Mission to Buddhists in China. Dr Reichelt is recognized as one of the 
leading authorities on Chinese Buddhism. 





The Rev. G. W. SHepHerp of New Zealand is a member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He was 
Secretary from 1934 of the Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union. He 
is now devoting the whole of his time to the New Life Movement with 
which the President of the Chinese Republic and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek have been prominently associated. 





The anonymous writer of the article, “Towards the Union of Hearts 
and Spirits,’ is a Muslim who has deep personal knowledge of Muslim 
mysticism and has made some study of Christianity. The Editors offer his 
paper as a document of intense human interest, illuminating certain aspects 
of the Muslim approach to the Christian faith. It should be noted that 
the writer adopts certain views (e.g. the relation of the universe to God) 
which might not be acceptable to orthodox Islam, and his knowledge of 
Christianity at present stops short of any true understanding of the Cross. 
We hope that the reading of this paper may stir in our readers a deeper 
understanding of the immense problem presented to Christianity by 
Islam. 





The Rev. J. W. SwEETMAN is a missionary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society of London and now a member of the staff of the Henry Martyn 
School, Lahore. The school performs an invaluable service to all mission 
work in India by its continuous study of Indian Islam, by the training of 


workers and by the production of literature. 
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The Rev. J. W. C. DouGatt was for some years Educational Adviser to 
missions in East Africa and before that was Principal of the Jeanes School 
in Kenya. He was Secretary of the Phelps-Stokes Educational Commission 
to East Africa in 1924. He assumed office in January as Secretary of 
the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Professor D. J. FLEMING, Ph.D., is Professor of Missions at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and is widely known for his contribu- 
tions to missionary literature. He was for twelve years on the staff of the 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, and was a member of the Commission 
on Village Education in India in 1919-20. 





The Venerable LEsLigE STANNARD HuNTER is Archdeacon of Northum- 
berland. The paper which he contributes is based upon an address given 
as one of a series on the Church and the ministry at the Conference on 
International and Missionary Questions held at Birmingham in January 
by the British Student Christian Movement. 





The Rev. W. Macuin has been for many years a missionary in India 
and is now General Superintendent of the Lucknow and Benares District 
of the Methodist Missionary Society. 





The Rev. G. E. PHILtips was for many years a missionary in India 
in a theological college in a mass movement area, and was in temporary 
charge of German mission work after the war. He then became for some 
years one of the foreign secretaries of the London Missionary Society. 
He is the first Professor of Missions to be appointed on the new foundation 
at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 
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Writers of book reviews are: Dr JuLtus RicHTeR, the missionary 
historian and former Professor of Missions at Berlin University; Professor 
FREDERIK ToRM, secretary of the Dansk Missionsraad (Danish national 
missionary organization); Mr H. S. Kerwin, M.B.E., former Director of 
Education, Sierra Leone; Professor A. Victor Murray of the University 
of Hull; the Rev. J. W. C. DouGa.., who also contributes an article; 
M. le pasteur Henri Anet, D.Soc.Sc., secretary of the Société Belge de 
Missions Protestantes au Congo (Belgian national Protestant missionary 
organization); the Rt Rev. J. J. Witiis, D.D., former Bishop of Uganda, 
now Assistant-Bishop of Leicester; the Rev. G. E. PHILLIPs, who also con- 
tributes an article; Sir GEORGE ANDERSON, C.S.I., former Director of Public 
Instruction in the Panjab; the Rev. G. Stainton Marris, minister of the 
Harrow (Bessboro’ Road) Methodist Church; the Rev. L. B. Moss, D.D., 
secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America; the 
Very Rev. A. W. Davis, D.Litt., Dean of Worcester, former secretary 
of the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly of the Church of 
England; the Rev. Canon J. McLzop CAMPBELL, who succeeded Dr 
Davies as secretary of the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly of 
the Church of England; and Dr ConraD HorrMan\, secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, a department 
of the International Missionary Council. 

















INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 296. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 

I. History . 4 . - 289) VIII. Missionary Metuops r - 204 
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yom 2913 = East wee North Africa, ops: of China, 295 ; Religions of India, 295; Buddhism, 
ica ner; 291; est Africa, 291; Eas 2 Islam, 2 daism, 2 ysl 2 

and Central Africa, ” 292; South Africa, 292; a4 953 Ju -” oo 


America and the West Indies, 292; The Pacific, | XII 





. SOCIAL AND Po.iTICcAL RELATIONS 


292; The Jews, 293; Fields General, 293. | oF MISSIONS . : . 205 

bidibeereneriived scant 793 | XIII. HorTATORY AND PRACTICAL . - 296 
VI. THEoRY AND PRINCIPLES OF Muis- 

SIONS . , é . 293 XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINE - 296 

1. History +MIssIONSRUNDsCHAU: Deutsche Méissions- 


arbeit der drei letzten Jahre (1934-1936). 
+Tue Risk of CurisTianiry. B. H. Streeter.| Joh. Schmidlin. ZM, 1937 (1), 40-69. 153. 


Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. x1, chap. VII. | See also 159 (H. Coerper); 205 (Basutoland 


I5r. Missions). 
Gop’s FAMILY IN THE WorRLD: Sixteen Bible 
studies for African Christians with sugges- History of Missionary Societies 


tions for talking meetings. G. A. Gollock | One Hunprep Years: A history of the foreign 
and T. Cullen Young. 80 pp. London:| missionary work of the Presbyterian Church in 





United Society for Christian Literature. the U.S.A., with some account of countries, 
6d. 1937. 52. peoples and the policies and pealiee of 
See review, p. 274. modern missions. Arthur Judson Brown. 
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Maps. Statistics. 1140 pp. New York: 
Revell. $8. 1936. 154. 
A review is in preparation. 

See also 160-1 (J. E. Gossner) ; 174 (Alliance 
Mission in China); 190 (M oravians in 
Egypt) ; 798 (Basel Mission in Cameroons) ; 
217 (Neuendettelsau Mission in N. Guinea : 
235 (Nile Mission Press). 


ll. Missionary Biography 


Tuey Founp Gop. M.L. Christlieb. 152 pp. 
London : Allen & Unwin. 5s. 1937. 155. 
A review is in preparation. 

“‘Taittfs DANS LE Granit”: Les quatre 
remiers missionnaires Vaudois au Lessouto 
1836-1936). Pierre Juillard et Victor Ellen- 

rger. (Les Cahiers Missionnaires, No. 
21.) Cover map. Portraits. 48 pp. Paris : 
Société des Missions Evangéliques. Frs 2.50. 
1936. I55a,. 

he lives of F. Ellenberger, L. Duvoisin, P. 

Germond and A. Mabille, all born in 1835-36 and 

pioneers in the mission among the Basuto. 


Witnet_m Léxe, Der MuIssioNSMANN UND 
DIAKONISSENVATER : Ein Lebensbild. Hans 
Kressel. 64 S. Erlangen: Martin Luther 
Verlag. M. 1.20. 1936. 156. 


ANDREW WEIR OF MANCHURIA. Margaret 
Weir. Foreword by F. W. S. O’Neill. Illus. 
End-paper map. 255 pp. London: Clarke. 
58. 1936. 157. : 
é simply-written biography of a fine mis- 
sionary. 

Tue First GENERATION : Early leaders of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in England and 
India. Ernest A. Payne, B.D., B.Litt. 
143, pp. London: Conny Spyse- 2s. 1936. 158. 

a essays, d on contemporary 
records of a score of pioneers at Serampore and 
elsewhere. 


ill. The Sending Countries 


Henrich Cogrper: Aus dem Leben und 
Wirken des Griinders der Liebenzeller | 
Mission. Ernst Buddeberg. Bilder. 164 S. | 
Bad Liebenzell (Wirttbg) : wry rd 
der Liebenzeller Mission. M. 2 und M. 
bs 159. 

page of German mission history is written | 
in this life of Pastor Coerper. 

JoHannes GossNER. Hans Lokies. Bild. | 
a Ss. ao re Basel : - 

er ° .20. 

aad, M098 full biography of Vy ea of | 
the Gossner Mission, which is celebrating its cen- | 
tenary this year. | 

JoHaNnnes EvANGELISTA GossNER: Mit einer | 
unbekannten Selbstbiographie und Doku- | 
menten seines Lebens. Hans Lokies. 24 S. 





j 
| 


Berlin: Wichern-Verlag. M. 0.20. 1937. 
I6r, See review p. 263. 

Supplementary to the larger book, containing 
autobiographical section. 
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EpucaTION FOR MiIsSIONS IN THE LocaL 
CuurcnH. E. Mae Young. 89 pp. New 
po Methodist Book Concern. 35 cents. 


1936. r62, 

practical manual designed to help workers in 
responsible positions of missionary and educa- 
tional leadership in the local church. 

+THe CHurcH AND THE Ministry. Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland. IRM, 1937 
(Apr.), 230-41. 163. 

See also 158 (B.M.S. Pioneers); 226 (S.C.M. 
Conference) ; 227-9 (German Year ); 
280 (World Christianity). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 

+Some IMPLICATIONS OF ANGLO-JAPANESE Com- 
PETITION. bara Wootton. PA, 1936 
(Dec.), 524-31. 164. 

TATEN IN Gotrses Krart: Toyohiko Kagawa, 
sein Leben fiir Christus und Ja vl —_ 
Barth. 133 S. Heilbronn: 

Verlag. M. 1.80 und M. 2.20. coe, og 

Some OuTSsTANDING Facts RELATING TO THE 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT DURING THE YEAR 

ofa Illus. sgn +39 pp. Tokyo: N.C.C. 
. 8) 


ne bul 1937 
ulk of the book is in Japanese, 19 pp. are 
in Enelich. 


See also 255 (Buddhism). 


— 

MANcHOUKUO: JEweL or AsiA. D. M. B. 
Collier and C. L’E. Malone. Illus. 267 pp. 
ee Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1936. 
167. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THe Powers AND THE UNITY OF CHINA. 
ta E. Taylor. PA, 1936 (Dec.), 532-43. 
168, 


+A CriticaL Survey oF CHINESE POLICY IN 
InNER Moncouia. Chen Han-seng. PA, 
1936 (Dec.), 557-61. 169. 


{CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 
T.C. Chao. CR, 1937 (Jan.), 5-12. 170. 


| LANDLORD AND PEASANT IN CHINA: A stud 
the agrarian crisis in South China. Chen =a 
seng. xx+144pp. New York: International 
Publishers. $2. 1936. 172. 
A keen and important analysis, based on authori- 
tative facts, figures and charts. 
TRECONSTRUCTION IN’ KIANGSI. G. W. 
Shepherd. IRM, 1937 (Apr.), 167-76. 172. 


CHINA—WIE ICH ES ERLEBTE: Geschautes und 
Erfragtes auf einer Besuchsreise durch Chinas 
Missionsfelder. Kurt Zimmermann. Ab- 
bildungen. 1445S. —— (Ruhr) : Bundes- 
Verlag. M. 2.85. 1936. 173. 

Written to give the home supporters of the 
German China-Alliance mission a picture of the 
work in inland China 














PIONEERING IN Kwanosi: The story of Alliance 
missions in South China. . Oldfield. 
208 pp. Harrisburg, Pa.: Christian Publi- 
cations. $1. 1936. 174. 

The work of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance during the past forty years; clearly and 
simply presented, but lacks index. 

¢Diz Frau ats ARBEITERIN IN DEN LAND- 
LICHEN GEBIETEN Kwanosis. Nung Ying. 
NAMZ, 1936 (Dez.), 420-6. 175. 

Twice BoRN—AND THEN ?: The life-story and 
message of Andrew Gih. Autobiography 
edited by J. Edwin Orr. 128 pp. London 
and Edinburgh : Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 
18s. 1937. 176. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 157 (A. Weir) ; 223 (Handbook) ; 248 
(Church Union) ; 254-5 (Buddhism). 

South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 

{MISSION UND WERDENDE KIRCHE AUF BorRNEO. 

H. Mitschi. EMM, 1937 (Jan.), 6-10. 177. 


See also 25z (Confucianism). 
India, Burma and Ceylon 


tSEconDARY EpucaTion IN INpDIA: RuRaL 
RECONSTRUCTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. Sir 
George Anderson, C.S.I., C.1LE. Asiatic 
Review (London), 1937 (Jan.), 46-66. 178. 


THe PsycHOLOGY OF A SUPPRESSED PEOPLE. 


J. C. Heinrich. ~ +1 +348 oe, pp. London: 
om & Unwin. 58. 1937. 
178a. 


A review is in preparation. 
tINDIAN FEDERATION AND THE UNTOUCHABLE. 
Sir W.P. Barton. Quarterly Review (London), 
1937 (Jan.), 18-28. 179. 
+A Survey OF THE YEAR 1936. P.O.P. NCCR, 
1937 (Jan.), 7-33. 180, 


Das Kreuz 1m LaANbDE bes Lotus. Arno 
Lehmann. (Die Mission der Kirche. Heft 
ey S. Dresden und Leipzig : Ungelenk. 

+ 1.75. 1936. 8. 

Pictures of work in India carried on by the 
Leipzig, Gossner, Basel and Breklum missions, 
Rawator OF Bompay: The Apostle to the 

Marathas. Frank Hart. Portrait. 189 pp. 
henen.: Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 1936. 
182, 
A review is in preparation. 

SHapow Lanp: The Story of Subbavati, a 
Brahmin girl. Lydia Read. Illus. 78 pp. 
London: Epworth Press. 1s. 6d. 1936. 


A well- told story giving a good picture of 
Indian women’s life. 
See also 241 (Syrian Church) ; 249-50 (Chris- 
tian Union); 252 (Indian Mysticism); 253 
(Hindu Ministry) ; 261 (Indian Islam). 
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The Near East and North Africa 
Jews AND Arass IN PALESTINE: Studies in a 
national and colonial —* Edited by 
Enzo Serini and R. E. Ashery. 101+315 pp. 


New York: Hechalutz Press. 95 cents. 
1936. 184. 
frank presentation of its case by organized 


Jewish labour in Palestine. 


ARAB AND JEW IN THE Hoty Lanp: Will 
the Chosen People repossess Palestine ? 
William Schack. Forum (New York), 1936 
(Dec.), 256-62. 185. 

+Pan-Arasism. Albert Viton. 
York), 1937 (Jan.), 19-23. 186 

+Bepourn Lire 1n Biste Lanps. John D. 
Whiting. National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington), 1937 (Jan.), 59-83. 187. 

Tue AraB WOMAN AND THE PALESTINE PROB- 
LEM. Mrs M.E.'T. Mogannam. Foreword 
by A. Crossley. 319 pp. London: H. 
Joseph. 128. 6d. 1937. 188. 


Mos_em WoMEN ENTER A New Wor.p. Ruth 
F. Woodsmall. Outline map 64? ne: 
London: Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. ew 
York : Round Table Press. $3. 1936. 189. 

A review is in preparation. 

Die HERRNHUTER IN AEGYPTEN : Evangelisa- 
tion und Mission der Herrnhuter riider 
in Aegypten im 18. Jahrhundert und ihr 
Vorstoss nach Abessinien. Theodor Bechler. 
88 S. Herrnhut: Missionsbuchhandlung. 
M.2. 1936. 190. 

THE VATICAN AND THE ETHIOPIAN War. 
Gaetano Salvemini. Christendom (Chicago), 
1937 (Winter), 24-35. I9z. 

See also 235 (Nile Mission Press); 236 
(Evangelism in Iran); 256 (Encyclopedia) ; 
259-262 (Muslim Evangelism). 


Asia (New 


Africa 
(General) 

THe Rape or Arrica. Lamar Middleton. 
Foreword by L. Barnes. Illus. 299 pp. 
London: Hale. 12s. 6d. 1936. 192. 

The American edition was noted in our biblio- 
graphy for July 1936, No. 292. 

+THe Future oF PorruGcat’s COLONIES. 
Robert Gale Woolbert. FA, 1937 (Jan.), 
374-80. 193. 

See also 152 (God’s Family) ; 242 (Church and 
School) ; 244 (R.C. Native Clergy). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 
Tue Bornu SAHARA AND SuDAN. Sir Richmond 
Palmer. Illus. Maps. 304 pp. London: 
Murray. 428. 1936. 194. 
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bia AND FRENCH COLONIAL TECHNIQUE IN 
West Arrica, Derwent Whittlesey. FA, 
1937 (Jan.), 362-73. 194a. 

New Niceria: Southern Baptists at —-> 
Africa. C. Sylvester Green. 142 
Richmond, Va.: Foreign Mission Board, 
Sagem "Baptist Convention. 75 cents. 
1936. 795. 

n intelligent and fresh interpretation of the 
missionary work in this field. 

Sur ta Core D’Arrigue, SénfcaL, Toco, 
CAMEROUN ET GABON: journal de Voyage, 
ee 1936. Daniel Couve. 99 pp. 

: at Société des Missions Evangéliques. 
1937. 19 


saree of the travel letters sent by M. Couve 
during his African tour last year, and published 
in the Journal des Missions Evangéliques. 

Der URWALD RUFT WIEDER: Meine Zweite 
Forschungsreise zu den _ Ituri-Zwergen. 
Paul Schebesta. Illus. Karte. 208 S. 
Salzburg-Leipzig : Anton Pustet. M. 6 und 
M. 7.20. 1936. 197. 

RevisirInc My Pycmy Hosts. Trans. of the 
above by G. Griffin. Illus. Map. 288 pp. 
London: Hutchinson, 18s. 1937. 97a. 

A further picture of the social life and religious 
practices of the Ituri forest pygmies. 

ICH WILL SIE MEHREN UND NICHT MINDERN : 
Fiinfzig Jahre Basler Mission in Kamerun. 
Herausg. von E. Kellerhals. Illus. Karte. 
roo S. Stuttgart und Basel: Evang. 
Missionsverlag. M 1.20. 1936. 198. 


Im BANNE EINES SEELENRAUBERS: Auf grosser 
Fahrt durch Urwaldwiisten. Heinrich 
Norden. 112 S._ Stutt und Basel : 
Evang. Missionsverlag. - 1.20. 1936, 
199. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambexi to the Juba rivers) 
Awake ! AN AFRICAN CALLING: The Story of 
Blasio Kigozi and his Vision of Revival. 
Foreword by the Bishop of Uganda. Illus. 
viii+56 pp. London: Church Missionary 
Society. 18, 1937. 200. 
A review is in preparation. 
+Tue DuistripuTion or Native PoPpuLATION 
Over ast Arrica. S. J. K. Baker. Africa 
(London), 1937 (Jan.), 37-54. 207. 
+Ucanpa: ‘ LAND oF SomETHING New.’ Jay 
Marston. National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington), 1937 (Jan.), 109-30. 202. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 

W. P. Scuremer: A South African. Eric A. 
Walker. Illus. xii+386 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 218. 1937. 203. 

A review is in preparation. 


Tue DevELOPMENT OF MIssIONARY ATTITUDES 
IN THE DutcH RerorMED CHURCH IN SOUTH 
Arrica. Willem Jacobus van der Merwe. 
Outline maps. xi+279 pp. Capetown: 
Nasionale Pers. 1936. 204. 

+Les Désuts pg LA Mission pu BasuUTOLAND. 
F. Laydevant, O.M.I. Revue d’Histoire des 
Missions (Paris), 1936 (Déc.), 514-28. 205. 


See also r55a (French Missionaries); 276 
(Race). 


America and the West Indies 


+Towarp a New Pan-AMERICANISM. Charles 
A. Thomson. FPR, 1936 (Nov. 1), whole 
number. 206, 


Tue STORY OF THE AMERICAN Necro. Ina C. 
Brown. xiii+208 p London: Student 
Christian Movement ey 58. 1937. 207. 

The American edition was entered in biblio- 
graphy for October 1936, No. 430. 

+Puerto Rico: Otp Woman In A SHog. Eric 
M. Matsner and William Laidlaw. North 
American Review (New York), 1936-37 
(Winter), 270-87. 208. 


CONFEDERACGAO EvANGE&LICA po BrasiL_: Re- 
latérios, Biénio 1934-1936. 39 pp. Rio de 
Janeiro: Confederagéo Evang. do Brasil. 
1936. 209. 


See also 269a (Slavery Abolition). 


The Pacific 


+TxHe INDIVISIBILITY OF PEACE AND THE IN- 
SEPARABILITY OF East AND West. Albert 
Sarraut. PA, 1936 (Dec.), 509-14. 270. 


+THE CHANGING BALANCE OF FORCES IN THE 
Paciric. Hu Shih. FA, 1937 (Jan.), 254-9. 
arr. 


Stone Ace BusHMEN oF To-Day: LIFE AND 
ADVENTURE AMONG A TRIBE OF SAVAGES 
IN NorTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA. J. R. B. 
Love. Illus. 220 pp. London: Blackie. 
8s. 6d. 1936. 272. 

Describes the Worora aborigines of N.-W. 
Australia. 
- —— Tixopia: A sociological study of 
in primitive Polynesia. Raymond 
Fete at Phe D. Pref. by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Illus. Maps. Diagrams. 605 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 30s. 1936. 273. 
Of great value for the scholar. 


SavaGg CIVILISATION. Tom Harrisson. Illus. 
Map. 461 pp. London: Gollancz. 16s. 


wy" 214. 

history of the relations between the Mela- 
nesians of the New Hebrides and Europeans. 
Written in an unconventional style, acidly critical 
of most of the actions of the white men, including 
what is called the ‘ Pandemonium government. 


SLAVERS OF THE SouTH Sgas. Thomas Dun- 








babin. viii+308 pp. Sydney: Angus & 

















Robertson. Obtainable London: Australian 
Book Co. 68. 1936. 275. 

An account of the ‘ black-birding’ which 
depopulated so cruelly many islands of the South 
Pacific 

NativgE EDUCATION AND CULTURE-CONTACT IN 
New Guinea. William C. Groves. (Educa- 
tional Research Series.) 179 pp. Melbourne : 
University Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 68. 1937. 276. 


Diz NB&UENDETTELSAUER MiIssION IN NEv- 
GUINEA NACH 50 JAHREN. Friedrich Eppelein. 
20 S. Neuendettelsau : Freimund.’ erlag. 
M.0.15. 1936. 227. 


BuLL-ROARERS IN THE Papuan Gur. F. E. 
Williams. Anthropology. Report No. 17. 
Illus. Sketch map. 55 pp. Port oseapy ° 
Government Printer. 3 bd. 1936. 278, 

An interesting study for ‘eae, 


¢CREATING A PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH. 
David H. Popper. FPR, 1936 (Dec. 15), 
whole number. 279. 


mS PHILIPPINES UNDER THE New R&£GIME. 
G. Win 7 Sage Review (London), 
i. (J i. 69-7 220, 


The jews 


+Tue Jews or Eastern Europe. Desider Kiss. 
FA, 1937 (Jan.), 330-9. 220a. 
See also 184-5 (Palestine) ; 263-5 (Judaism). 


Asta Answers. Ralph Townshend. xvi-+ 
272 pp. New York and London: Putnam. 
$3. 10s. 6d. 1936. 220), 

A review of trends and their repercussions ia 
the relations of the United States with Chine, 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 


Die RELIGIOSE WELTLAGE. Wilhelm anime” 
34 S. Bad Pyrmont: Quiaker-Verlag. 
0.40. 1936. 222. 


See also 153 (German Missions) ; 154 (Presby- 
terian Mission); 225 (R.C. Missions) ; ; 257 
Islam Extent) ; 268-9 (International Affairs). 


V. Works of Reference 


Missionarigs’ WHO’s WHO, 1937. 74+619 pp. 
Tokyo: National Christian Council. 1937. 
222, 

A most useful publication, 619 pp. in Japanese, 
74 in English. Brice not indicated. 

1936 HANDBOOK OF THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 

i CHINA UNDER PROTESTANT AusPICEs. C. 
L. and C. D. Boynton. xvi+352 pp. 
ap 7. hai: Kwang Hsueh Publishing House 

Lon C.C. of China). $3. Obtainable 

ag London Missionary Society. 
1936. 223. 
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As the above, an extremely useful publication, 
giving information and statistics about churches, 
missions, educational and medical work, litera- 
peer philanthropic and social work, etc., with full 
indices. 


See also 166 (Japanese Christian Movement) ; 
256 (Encyclopedia). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


Curist THE Hope or THE WorLD: The Official 
Report of the Twelfth World’s Sunday School 
Convention held at Oslo, Norway, July 1936. 
Alexander Gammie. Illus. p. New 
York and Glasgow : World’s AF a School 
Association. $1. 38. 6d. 1937. 224. 

A popular report, giving all the necessary in- 
formation, including the main addresses and 
extracts from departmental conferences. 
ExsPEcTATIO GENTIUM : Compte Rendu de la 
xttle Semaine de Missiologie de Louvain, 
1935. 332 pp. Brussels: Edition Uni- 
verselle, S.A. Frs 35. 1936. 225. 

See review, p. 273. 


GoD SPEAKS TO THIS GENERATION : Being some 
of the Addresses delivered at a Conference on 
International and Missionary Questions, 
Birmingham, ist to 7th January, 1937. 
186 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment ) Bing 2s.6d. 1937. 226, 

This report of the quadrennial con erence of the 
Student Christian Movement contains also details 
of the delegations and questions for discussion on 
the addresses. 


Diz DEUTSCHE EVANGELISCHE HEIDENMISSION 
JAHRBUCH 1937 DER VEREINIGTEN DEUTSCHEN 
MISSIONSKONFERENZEN. Herausgegeben von 
W. Freytag. 116S. Hamburg: Verlag der 
cong Evang. Missions-Hilfe. 1. 


19 
Bs ss walle p- 263. 


LUTHERISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR DAS JAHR 
1937. Herausgegeben im Auftrag der 
Missionskonferenz in Sachsen durch 50 
Jahrgang. W. Gerber. 204 S. Leipzig: 
Wallmann. M. 2.80. 1937. 228. 

See review, p. 263. 

JAHRBUCH FUR MISSION, 1937: 39. Jahrgang. 
Im Selbstverlag der Bayerischen Missions- 

konferenz. Bezug durch Pfr Hammerbacher. 

1. Teil: Lutherisches Missionsjahrbuch. 

158 S. 2. Besonderer. Teil der Bayerischen 

Missionskonferenz. 1648S. M. 2.50. 1937. 

229. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Das JOHANNESEVANGELIUM EINE MiAISssIONS- 


Bertelsmann. 





xv+239 pp. Giitersloh: 
M. 5 und M6 1936. 230. 


A MIsSIONARY LOOKS AT His Jos. W. J. 
Culshaw. Introd. by William Paton. 144 pp. 


SCHRIFT FUR DIE WELT. Wilhelm Oehler. 
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London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 28. 1936. 232. 
A review is in preparation. 
+CuristiAN Missions: THE Next CHAPTER. 
G. E. Phillips. IRM, 1937 (Apr.), 253-62. 
232. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
+Die FracE EINER THEOLOGISCHEN ANTHRO- 
gt UND DIE VERKUNDIGUNG. D.theol. 
Jacob. Pastoralblatter (Dresden), 1937 
Gan, ), 199-214. 233. 
See also 236 (Iran). 


Christian Education 
India 
See 178 (Education and Unemployment). 
Africa 
See 242 (Church and School). 
Other Fields 
See 276 (New Guinea). 
General 
+Dre ScHULE IN DER Mission. Jos. Schmidlin. 
ZM, 1937 (1), 19-31. 234. 
See also 224 (Oslo Conference). 
Christian Literature 


Hicu Licuts in THE Near East: ReEmMINIs- 
CENCES OF NEARLY Forty YEARS’ SERVICE. 
Abdul-Fady (Arthur T. Upson). _ Iilus. 
128 pp. London and Edinburgh: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott. 2s. 6d. 1937. 235. 

History of the Nile Mission Press. 


+TuHe Use or LiTerRATuRE IN EVANGELISM. 
ysham. 


William N. W MW, 1937 (Jan.), 
56 236. 
ers to Iran. 


Rural 
See 172 (Kiangsi); 175 (Women in China) ; 
178 (India). 
Work among Women 
See 183 (Brahmin Girl) ; 189 (Muslim Women). 


1X. The Younger Churches 


KIRCHE UND MISSION IN DEN BRIEFEN AUGUS- 
tins. Gerhard Metzger. (Allg. Missions- 
Studien, Heft 20.) 68S. Giitersloh : Bertels- 
mann. M.1.80. 1936. 237. 


Der Dienst DER KIRCHE AN DER HEUTIGEN 
ENSCHHEIT: Anregungen zum Nachden- 
ken fiir die christlichen Weltkonferenzen 
1937 und 1938. Julius Richter. (Allge- 
meine Missions-Studien, Heft-21.) 115 S. 
Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. M. 3. 193 36. 238. 
A survey of the present position of the Church 
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in the world, in view of the forthcoming ecumeni- 
cal conferences. 


Junce KircHen : Auf dem Wege nach Hang- 
tschau. Julius Richter. (Allgemeine Missions- 
Studien, Heft 22.) 24 S. Giitersloh; 
Bertelsmann. M. 0.20. 1936. 239. 

A preparatory statement about the aim of the 
Hangchow meeting and the thought which should 
be directed to its study, especially related to 
German missionaries, mission supporters and 
leaders of the churches abroad founded by them. 

+Das PrRoBLEM DER KIRCHWERDUNG IM FERNEN 

IN SEINER GRUNDSATZLICHEN BEDEU- 
TUNG. Siegfried Knak. NAMZ, 1937 (Feb.), 
45-57. 240. 

+Ma.rpan ABRAHAM AND THE REFORM Move- 
MENT IN THE SyRIAN CuurcH. C,. E, 
Abraham. NCCR, 1937 (Jan.), 33-41. 241. 


+THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
IN AFrica. J. C. Dougall. IRM, 1937 
(Apr.), 204-14. 242. 

+Wantep—A CuinesE Ministry. Geoffrey 
Allen. CR, 1937 (Feb.), 81-7. 243. 


tLa CoNGREGATION DU SAINT-EsPRIT ET LE 
Cuercé inpicENE. J. Remy, C.S.Sp. a 
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THE CHURCHES IN COUNCIL 
OXFORD—EDINBURGH—HANGCHOW 


By WILLIAM PATON 


‘THERE is no perceptible lessening in the number and 

vigour of the voices that tell us of the failure of the 
Church—using the word ‘Church’ in all the many senses in 
which it is used. Perhaps it is not for the good of the Church 
that the volume of criticism should lessen, provided that 
Christians are set upon hearing within it not only, or primarily, 
the complaint of man but the voice of God. Yet in recent 
months there has come to be heard another note in the public 
chorus. Mingled with often violent criticism, there is to be 
found a recognition that there are some services which nothing 
but the Church can render to the world, and that it can render 
those services only if it is a true Church and eschews the advice 
so often proffered to it: to serve the world by being something 
different from a Church. It is, indeed, becoming clear that 
whatever charges may be brought against any part of the Church 
in its empirical form, the patent bankruptcy of man’s search 
both for truth and for community is turning many to ask again 
of the Church, this despised and derided Church, what after 
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all it has to say, and what in the present world-crisis it has 
to do. 

But it is not so much recognized that in fact the present 
days are beholding an effort on the part of the Church, in nearly 
all its branches, to clear its mind and to gird itself for action, 
such as certainly has not been known within modern times. The 
fact that when such a process in a divided Christendom begins 
to become conscious and articulate it necessitates the holding 
of world conferences is enough to cause many people to dismiss 
the idea with an impatient shrug. The day for conferences, 
we are told, has passed. Yet it is not those who know most 
intimately the work that is done in such gatherings who join 
in this facile criticism. It is obviously unjust to condemn as 
futile the meeting of Christians for thought and prayer and 
planning after long corporate preparation; what is condemned, 
and justly, is the idea that the mere meeting of people of 
different races and traditions will by itself conduce to any 
useful end. 

To-day a considerable number of the men and women who 
bear office and hold places of influence in the church organiza- 
tions of most of the countries of the world are engaged in one 
or other of the pieces of study that are the prelude to three 
gatherings of a truly momentous character. These are the 
conference on Church, Community and State, to be held at 
Oxford in July 1937; the conference on Faith and Order, to 
be held at Edinburgh in August 1937; and the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, to be held in Hangchow, 
China, in October 1938. The purpose of the present paper is 
to show not merely how, as organizations, they are related—a 
useful study but not one of desperate importance—but how 
the themes with which they are concerned dovetail together 
and how close they lie to the heart of the world’s need. 

Let us look for a moment at the instruments that the Church 
(using that word in the widest sense) has at hand for this work 
of thought and planning. In 1910 at Edinburgh there was held 
the World Missionary Conference—one of the few gatherings 
of which it seems safe to predict that its importance will grow 
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and not diminish with the years. Some of those present recog- 
nized that if there was to be developed on a great and growing 
scale the co-operation of Christians thoughout the world in 
the missionary task, the problem of the disunion of the Christian 
forces would have to be faced, and those stubborn questions 
of difference in Faith and difference in Order resolutely essayed. 
Hence in 1927 at Lausanne the World Conference on Faith 
and Order, a continuation committee set up there to carry on 
the work, and now a second great gathering of the churches 
through their appointed delegates in Edinburgh this year. 

Another and distinct strain of thought and activity has 
been associated with the name ‘Stockholm.’ If it is the name 
of Bishop Brent that will longest be associated with Lausanne 
it is that of Archbishop Séderblom that clings to the Stock- 
holm conference of 1925. This was a world gathering to consider 
the practical tasks of Christianity in the present social and 
economic order. It drew some part of its significance from the 
fact that it was the first great world gathering of Christians to 
which the German churches were able to send delegates after 
the close of the world war. It set up a council known as the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. This body, 
after some years of a not unnatural uncertainty in policy, was 
led to focus its attention upon the great characteristic problem 
of our time, the relations between the Church, the state and 
the community. In the study of the complex subjects that are 
subsumed under this title it has been able to enlist, chiefly 
through the leadership of Dr J. H. Oldham, many of the ablest 
Christian minds of the world. The first stage—and only the 
first stage—of this cecumenical labour will be brought to a head 
at Oxford in the present summer.? 

Meanwhile the world missionary movement (out of which 
as a mere matter of historical fact all the rest sprang) went on 
after ‘Edinburgh 1910’ with a continuation committee which 
later became the International Missionary Council, based upon 
national missionary organizations in the western countries and 


1A useful summary of the problems to be discussed at Oxford is in H. S, Leiper’s 
Christ’s Way and the World’s—in Church, State and Society. 
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upon councils of churches and missions in the East, in Africa 
and in Latin America. In 1928 the Council held a meeting at 
Jerusalem in which for the first time a considerable fraction 
of the delegates came from the ‘younger churches’ of the lands 
to which the missionaries had gone. Next year the logic of 
events is to bring about a gathering of the Council in China 
at which actually a small majority of the delegates will be from 
these ‘younger churches.’ 

Now let us look at the themes which have been posed for 
the consideration of these three cecumenical gatherings. They 
will be further discussed and their relevance brought out, but 
even when their titles are stated certain thoughts rush to the 
mind. Here they are. 


Oxford; July 1937: 

The Church and the Community. 

The Church and the State. 

The Church and the Economic and Social Order. 

The Church and Education. 

The Universal Church and the World of Nations. 

Edinburgh; August 1937: 

The Christian Doctrine of Grace. 

The Church and the Word of God. 

The Ministry and Sacraments. 

The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. 

Hangchow; October 1938: 

The Church—with especial reference to the building up of the younger 
churches as part of the historic universal Christian fellowship, and 
with particular consideration of 

The Faith by which the Church lives. 

The Witness of the Church in Evangelism. 

The Life of the Church. 

The Church in relation to its Environment. 

The need for closer Co-operation. 


A list of titles such as this is at best an uninspiring thing, 
but even in such a bare list there stands out something of quite 
remarkable importance. It is the central and dominating place 
that is given throughout to the Church. This is the case not 
merely, let it be noted, in the gathering which at Edinburgh 
will be properly concerned with those issues generally deemed 
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ecclesiastical, but almost more, it would seem, at the gathering 
which is to be concerned with the great movements of secular 
humanity and at that which deals with the carrying of the 
Gospel to all the races and peoples of mankind. It is not by 
accident nor by a careless overlapping with the subject-matter 
of another gathering that the Christians who gather at Oxford 
and Hangchow to look together at the Christian task in a day 
of utter perplexity and need are going to focus their attention 
upon the Church. 

Why this concentration of attention on the Church? It is 
because the Church, if we consider its true nature, the charter 
and essential doctrine that should rule its life, lies at the heart 
of things. It is founded upon the belief that there has come to 
the world a Word of God, and that man’s duty is to hear and 
receive and obey that Word. Again, the Church exists as a 
worshipping society, and to worship is to bear testimony to the 
existence of that Other than ourselves from whom all human 
values take their meaning and without whom they are cheap 
and poor. On that side of its life, therefore—the Godward side 
—if the Church’s witness is true it is of quite infinite moment 
to the world. But the manward side of the Church is of not 
less significance for the world in its present need. It is 


a witness to the true meaning of community. There is no witness of which the 
world stands in greater need to-day. Over against a self-seeking individualism 
on the one hand, and an impersonal collectivism on the other, the Christian 
faith proclaims that the true meaning and satisfaction of life are found in the 
relation of persons with persons. It finds the ground for this assertion not in 
any merely human longing for fellowship, but in the fact that God has entered 
into personal relations with men, calling them into communion with Himself, 
and thereby to responsible selfhood. 


Moreover, this community is not a mere accommodation 
to the status quo but instinct with transforming power. It 
believes that both men and the world can be changed. It is not, 
as human societies are, limited in scope by some human condition 
such as race or language, but is essentially universal, finding 


its unity in its one Head, Christ Jesus. 
1J. H. Oldham, The Question of the Church in the World of To-day, pp. 12-13. 
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This is, beyond question, what the Church of the New 
Testament is and is to be. Where there has been failure it is 
not as in human designs when a big plan ‘does not quite come 
off’; there is, so Christians believe, a divine plan at work, and 
in penitence and faith there may again be resort to the eternal 
fountains of renewal. But the point here is that what the Church 
in its deepest heart has to say and to be is of supreme relevance 
to the world. 

It is not possible here to do more than refer to those features 
of the modern situation, so often told and never the less tragic 
for the telling, which most brutally force themselves upon the 
Christian conscience. We face something far more serious than 
that ‘secularism’ to which the Jerusalem meeting pointed in its 
famous Message. There has been on the one hand a progressive 
disintegration of society, of moral ideals and of authority of 
every kind; much of life has become impersonal and nothing 
is more terrifying to the average man than the sense that he is 
in the grip of impersonal forces that can neither be understood 
nor controlled—-which is what unemployment, for instance, 
means to masses of mankind. The dominant social idea of the 
western world has been the autonomy of the individual, some- 
thing often confused with the liberty of the Christian man, but 
in reality an atomizing and mechanizing notion, resulting now 
in a widespread revulsion towards ideas of the opposite order. 
Here is the characteristic feature of our modern day, that in 
the place of the dethroned gods, and to stay the flood of dis- 
integrating tendencies, there have been called in new gods, of 
race or class or nation. To these gods men look to save them; 
round these governing ideas is being built up authority anew; 
in the service of these gods men find again the satisfaction of 
irrational self-giving that had been denied to them in the only 
world they knew. 

Something of this is true for myriads in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, India—the difference of form between fascism 
and communism ought not to blind us to this essential similarity. 
And if in such regions as the Anglo-Saxon countries or 
Scandinavia, where it seems that these violent passions do not 
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yet rage, we feel ourselves superior to the tumult, it is well to 
remember that in more than one country of those mentioned 
above it would have seemed incredible a few short years ago 
that any such state of things could so soon come about. 

In the face of all this the Church is charged with an eterna 
message. It is that God in Christ has entered into fellowship 
with men and that this is the basis of true community. The 
life of Christians in the world is to be a life within the new 
community of divine love, wherein Christ and His Spirit rule. 

The gifts and the demands of this new community constitute the source 
and the standard of membership in all other forms of community life. The 
conditions of human loyalty find their standard of perfection in obedience to 
God. Out of this there grows ‘the Christian alternative’ as a living reality within 


and among the conflicting forms of belief, ways of living and social ideals of 
every succeeding generation.! 


Yes—it is all true; and it is deceptively easy to rest upon 
words like these, which we know to reflect a reality. But if the 
Church in the world to-day is to be true to its calling, it must 
face both the extent to which in fact it condones its own betrayal 
of these principles and—what is almost more difficult—the 
need for a sustained effort, which must be to a considerable 
extent an intellectual effort, to gain light upon the practical 
consequences of these truths, consequences in regard to which 
the Christian mind to-day is both bewildered and divided. 

Within the limits of this short paper I can do no more than 
suggest one or two of the central cruces which must be faced 
—there are many others which will become plain to those who 
read the material produced in preparation for these meetings. 

First, what does the Church mean by Revelation? Is there 
a Word that God speaks and has spoken? Wherein is it to be 
found? How may it be known? There is no profounder question 
that can be asked, for upon the answer depends the whole of 
the Church’s claim to have something of infinite worth and 
relevance to say in the world tumult. But, it may be said, of 
course Christians agree that there is such a Word of God. Do 
they? There are two different types of division among them. 

1 From one of the Oxford preparatory papers. 
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There is the cleavage between those who hold to Revelation in 
some intelligible sense and those who have gone gravely far 
towards an identification of the Christian faith with an aspect 
of human culture. There is, among those who hold to Revelation, 
the difference between those who identify the Word of God 
with the text of the Bible, those who hear the voice of truth 
only in an infallible Church and those who seek to discern a 
Word of God to which both Bible and Church bear witness. 

Second, the matter of disunity is a gross evil of which, in 
spite of formal expressions of grief, the mass of Christian 
opinion is culpably tolerant. The causes of disunion have been 
thoroughly explored, and it is idle to minimize the fact that in 
regard to such a vital matter as the mode of the communication 
of God’s grace to men Christians have held views so far apart, 
at least in their formal statement, that organic division became 
religiously necessary. But if in this year of grace the churches 
through their representatives can do no more than solemnly 
repeat the matters wherein they conscientiously differ, it were 
a thousand times better that they had never met. There are two 
things that would condemn such a futility. The first is the depth 
and reality of the unity that is in fact enjoyed. Consider that 
vast range of united activity, not only though perhaps most 
conspicuously in the mission field, in which the churches 
engage. Even in regard to that central rite of love which we 
have made into a symbol of division—the Holy Communion 
—when Christians speak positively of what they know it is 
humbling and amazing to find how greatly they agree. No one 
who was present will forget a meeting of the Faith and Order 
Committee, at which, during two hours, different members 
spoke in this positive way of what they knew. There were many 
who as they left said to one another: ‘Why then are we divided?’ 
But the other reason is the fact of the world’s need. Are we not 
guilty of a terrible hypocrisy when, in the face of a world seeking 
for community amid the dissolution of the old certainties, we 
speak of God in Christ and the life of true community, but 
are not able to give a worthy expression to what we know to 
be a real unity in Christ? 
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Third (and here we turn from the task of wrestling with 
our own internal weaknesses to the perplexities of the Christian 
witness in the life of the world), there is what many feel to be 
the central problem of Christian ethics in their bearing upon 
the corporate life of the world. To call it the problem of com- 
promise is to begin with an almost question-begging title. Is 
Christian love (the Greek agape) to be the guiding principle 
in all relations of life, and if so may Christians acquiesce in 
corporate action which is based on any lower principle? There 
is deep division on this point, and until some agreement is 
reached (which can never be except by going even deeper 
than the differences) the practical witness of the Church is 
rendered pitiably weak. On the one hand there are those who 
say that nothing less than love can ever be the Christian’s 
conscious aim. He knows that as a sinful man he will not achieve 
it, but he must not consciously cease to aim at it. He should be 
deaf to prudential warnings about consequences; they are not 
his business, but God’s. On the other hand there are those, a 
larger number, who say that the conditions of corporate life 
in mixed societies are such that it is not only impossible to aim 
consciously always at attaining the way of love but it is self- 
deception even to think that we do. Action that affects any large 
number of people must be in accordance with some kind of 
rule or formula, it cannot be spontaneous, and the Christian 
ethical ideal can be reached only as there is the welling up of 
spontaneous feeling and devotion. But any moral action carried 
out according to a rule or formula must fall below what is 
possible to the individual in spontaneous emotion. We must 
therefore fall back either upon the conception of a natural moral 
law, on which the corporate life of society can be based, with 
the witness of Christians within it seeking always to bend it 
towards the higher law of love; or, with at least one powerful 
school of European thinkers, we should regard the structure 
of custom and moral idea that underlies the life of society as a 
framework within which our lives are set, not Christian and 
not capable of being made Christian, but at least saving man 
from chaos and therefore to be defended and obeyed. These 
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are radically different views, but they are all held by Christians, 
and they lead to entirely opposite results in practical action. 
It is needless to say that the question of the participation of 
the Christian in war will be settled differently according to 
the answers given to this fundamental question. 

Fourth, what are Christians to say and to do about the 
economic order? To some extent the answer here will be 
governed by what is said in reply to my third question. But the 
urgency of the issue is such as to make comment superfluous. 
The terrible de-personalization of life for the industrialized 
masses, the power that the present order gives to the few over 
the very life of the many, the apparent inability of mankind 
within the existing order to square the advance in efficiency 
made possible by technological improvements with the removal 
of chronic unemployment—these are only some of the facts 
that have aroused in countless hearts all over the world the 
longing for another manner of life and the conviction that it 
can be attained. Is there a Christian word about this? It does 
not at all matter whether it is popular, or chimes readily with 
what men would like to hear. But it does matter that a living 
Church should have a living word of God to deliver. 

A last type of problem. We speak much of the impending 
clash between Church and state and we think (if we are Chris- 
tians) mainly in terms of state interference with Christian 
freedom. But if we look at the matter for a moment from the 
side of the state—from the point of view, let us say, of a keen 
and far-seeing education minister with enlightened notions 
about education—the position is not so simple. He knows that 
educationists, Christians not least among them, have insisted 
that the end of education is not to pour facts into the child but 
to develop his personality. But this means a view of the world 
(what is now, alas! all too often called an ‘ideology’). You could 
pour bits of Latin into John without worrying about John’s 
view of life, but you cannot in the true sense educate John 
without knowing what you want him to believe about life. 
“Very well,’ says our minister of education, ‘I shall see to it 
that the schools of this country train the young in a view of 
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things that the rulers of the country believe in and hold to be 
for the country’s good and glory.’ I know no more genuine 
problem than this. From the point of view of the Church, the 
state is trying to be a sort of Church—at least to lay down 
principles about the meaning of life which belong to God and 
His service. But from the point of view of the serious national 
educator (and there are many of them, not least in the govern- 
ments of the lands of Asia to-day) a smaller body within the 
state is arrogating to itself the right to withstand the corporate 
will and is denying to the state the right to pursue education 
along the lines most earnestly urged by Christian educators 
themselves—unless, of course, the state educational mind agrees 
with the Christian. This is not the place to argue the whole 
matter, but I hope to have shown that the problem is a stubborn 
one because in a sense (as in all the stiffest problems) there is 
right on both sides. 

And so one might go on. These crucial questions are not 
of the West alone. In the discussions at Oxford and at Edin- 
burgh, because the great mass of the delegates will have come 
from Europe and America it is natural that the framing of the 
thought should be mainly in western terms. But there is no 
one of these points that I have mentioned above, nor of the 
many others that have as much claim to be included, that does 
not as truly affect the work of the Church in the great lands of 
the East and of Africa, as will be shown at the Hangchow 
gathering. Revelation—is there any world mission at all without 
certainty upon that? Without that certainty we are lost in 
uneasy shuffling answers to the fundamental question put by 
such men as Mr Gandhi: ‘What do ye here?’ Unity among 
Christians—how tragic, how absurd are our divisions when 
they suffer the sea-change and reappear in India and China; 
how significant the fact that it is in the East, where the line 
between the Church and its task seems more clearly drawn, 
that the call to unity is most insistent. The problem of Christian 
action in the life of the world and the challenge of the existing 
economic order are as keenly felt by the younger thinking 
Christians in the East and in Africa as they are by us of the 
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West—and not only by the Christians. A distinguished Indian 
official, himself a Hindu, once said to me, speaking of social 
reconstruction: ‘You Christians must give the lead. Your 
religion has been articulated in reference to these questions as 
ours has not.’ And the question last mentioned is soon to be 
the most overshadowing of all. Education is seen by all the 
intelligent governing minds of the world to be the one method 
above all by which their ‘ideologies’ can be spread and fostered. 
The freedom of Christian education grows steadily less the 
world over. Turkey, Egypt, Iran, China, Manchuria, Korea, 
Japan all offer evidence of this. The other day the Fihrer told 
the German nation that the Reich would educate the young 
and the Church should not, but his is only one of many voices 
that the East can hear to-day speaking a doctrine foreign to 
what the West has taught in past years. 

It is in no formal spirit that one asks that for these gatherings, 
in which the Church takes stock of herself and of her task, 
there should be deep and insistent and believing prayer. For 
there is, perhaps, a danger that we should allow ourselves to 
think that our business is like the cleaning and mending of a 
machine, and that if only we can get our mechanism right and 
if only we can see our task more clearly and if only we can get 
some better brains to work—well, the Kingdom of God will 
come. 

Nay, but when we have done all, we are unprofitable servants. 
Our deepest need, which we must humbly beg our God and 
Father to grant to us, is faith—faith not in ourselves but in 
Him. To beg for this faith, to ask that the life of God may be 
seen even in the sinful and imperfect lives of Christians—to 
pray this prayer is the chief political, the chief social, the chief 
theological task of the Church. 

Lord, we believe. Help Thou our unbelief. 
WILLIAM PaTON 
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PRE-NINETEENTH CENTURY EVANGELISM: 
ITS OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 


By K. S. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


wart was the history of Christian evangelism before the 

missionary era which began with the close of the 
eighteenth century? By what processes were non-Christians 
brought into the faith and what was the manner of their coming? 
A study of such questions, even though necessarily brief, ought 
to enable us to see the methods of these later years in perspective 
and to plan more wisely for the days ahead. Especially should 
this be so if we follow this first study, as is planned, with another 
contrasting nineteenth with pre-nineteenth century evangelism.! 
It is not the function of either paper to point out lessons for the 
future. That can be better done by the readers as each com- 
pares the problem with which he is especially familiar with the 
experience of other ages. The purpose is, rather, to summarize 
the facts in as objective fashion as possible. If accurately and 
clearly put forward, these should prove more stimulating than 
though the author were himself to endeavour to adorn his tale 
with its moral. 

The spread of Christianity falls naturally into four great 
periods. The first includes, roughly, the first five centuries after 
Christ. By the end of it the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion of the Roman Empire called themselves Christians and the 
faith had spilled over the fringes of the empire into Ireland, 
Armenia, the Persian Empire, Arabia, Ethiopia and, probably, 
India. 

The second period was the thousand years between A.D. 500 
and A.D. 1500. During this era the Roman Empire disappeared 
(except for shadowy remnants in what was called the Holy 


1 The editors hope to print Professor Latourette’s second paper in the October issue 
of this Review. 
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Roman Empire), Islam won from Christianity some of the 
fairest portions of the Mediterranean basin and of Western and 
Central Asia, and the barbarian peoples of Northern Europe 
accepted the faith. In territory Christianity lost about as much 
as it gained, but in its gains it laid the foundation for its later 
phenomenal expansion. 

In the third period, from 1500 to 1800, the peoples of Europe, 
expanding, carried the Christian faith over a wider area than ever 
a faith had been propagated before. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, having eliminated all open expressions of Islam from their 
homelands, annexed much of the western hemisphere, the 
Philippines, and various territories in Asia and Africa, and 
brought many of the peoples of these regions into the Church. 
The Dutch and the English began the building of their colonial 
empires and within the latter some converts were won. Pietists 
and the closely related Moravians commenced their widespread 
and heroic missions. In Russia the Orthodox Church baptized 
some of the non-Christian peoples within the bounds of that 
growing realm. 

The fourth period, that which reaches from about 1800 to 
the present, is really a continuation of the third. It is separated 
from the other by the spiritual apathy of the ‘Enlightenment’ 
of the eighteenth century which deadened much of the missionary 
impulse of both Roman Catholics and Protestants, by the dis- 
solution for more than a generation of the Society of Jesus 
which since the sixteenth century had borne the brunt of much 
of Roman Catholic missions, and by the wars of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon which for more than two decades 
kept Europe in turmoil and dealt the missionary enterprise 
serious blows at its home base. The fourth period has been 
marked by an unprecedented growth of Protestant missions, by 
a revival and enormous expansion of Roman Catholic missions 
and by distinctive methods and results which the succeeding 
article is to describe. Here we are to essay the survey of the 
first three of the four periods. 

We turn, then, to the first period, that which reaches to the 
year 500. Of the actual processes, in the first three centuries, of 
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what we should now call evangelism our records give us only 
occasional glimpses. We know a good deal of Paul and of his 
methods, but we know practically nothing of the means by 
which the important church in Rome was founded, or of the 
inception of the church in Alexandria, or of the beginnings in 
many another centre. As far as the surviving documents enable 
us to picture the process, evangelism seems to have been the 
work of earnest missionaries, some of them non-professional, 
and conversion was by individuals or families. We hear nothing 
(unless it may be in Edessa) of what later became so prominent— 
of entire cities or villages or tribes being baptized en masse. At 
the outset the faith seems to have spread chiefly among the Jews 
of the Dispersion, who had been scattered through the empire 
and even beyond its borders and who had been more or less 
Hellenized. It also won Gentiles, largely Greek-speaking and 
Hellenistic in culture, who had been touched by the synagogue. 
Yet the majority of Jews were not converted, nor do we ever 
hear of even one synagogue congregation coming as a group 
into the new faith. Presumably the individual convert was torn 
away from his previous connexions, even to the division of 
families. In the Church, however, he found himself in another 
group, closely knit and conscious of its fellowship. He did not 
become deracinated, a lonely man who was an outcaste from the 
circles into which he had been born and who had discovered 
no new connexion. Indeed, by the third century the Catholic 
Church constituted so strong and self-conscious a society that it 
resisted successfully a long series of persecutions, and that in 
spite of the fact that in some of these the entire weight of the 
imperial administration was directed against it. It possessed 
large financial resources and cared for its indigent members 
and its victims of persecution. 

About the end of the third century and near the beginning 
of the fourth century we begin to hear of entire populations of 
particular regions moving bodily to the baptismal font. In 
Pontus, Gregory, a convert of Origen and of a prominent family, 
became a bishop and is reported to have led practically his entire 
community into the faith. Under the direction of another 
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Gregory and led by its king, Armenia officially abandoned its 
paganism and moved as a nation over to Christianity. The major 
instance of mass transfer of allegiance to Christianity, with 
more far-reaching consequences than any other in the history 
of the Church, was that which followed the conversion of 
Constantine. The reaction under Julian retarded the process, 
but only temporarily. By the end of the fourth century the larger 
proportion of the population of the empire had come within the 
fold of the Church, and by the close of the fifth century paganism 
was to be found, when at all, only in a few conservative intellec- 
tual and aristocratic circles, or in remote districts. It had first 
been made an official cult and then the sole authorized religion 
of the empire. 

The acceptance of Christianity by the population of an entire 
state, whether in Armenia or in the Roman Empire, was not 
surprising. Historically religion has been a community matter. 
The tribe, the city state or the empire has had its gods whose 
worship has been officially supported. To decline to share in 
that cult has generally been looked at askance as disloyalty to 
the community and has usually been countered by persecution. 
The prosperity and even the existence of the community has 
been regarded as bound up with the official cult, and dissent 
as being socially destructive. Thus Christians were persecuted 
by the Roman emperors because their refusal to participate in 
the state cult was believed to be disruptive and also—because of 
the neglect of the gods—to be a cause of the disasters which over- 
took the empire in the latter part of the second and in the third 
century. Again and again, down through Augustine’s City of God, 
Christian apologists were under the necessity of answering the 
charge that the disorders of society and the decay of civilization 
were attributable to the neglect of the gods whose assistance 
had made the empire. With this attitude toward religion it is 
not strange that conversion to Christianity should again and again 
become a community enterprise, engineered by the secular 
authorities. 

Yet in its essence the Christian Gospel is a message to the 
individual. It gives rise to a community, the Christian Church; 
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it transforms the relations of Christians to their fellows and so 
leads to modifications in human society; but to have its full fruit 
it depends, on man’s side, on an individual experience. Mass 
conversion, therefore, is necessarily superficial. The lives of 
many, perhaps of the majority, of the neophytes are little 
altered. Their practice often presents sharp contrasts to 
Christian standards. It is not surprising, accordingly, that as a 
reaction against the laxity of the majority of nominal Christians 
and almost simultaneously with the first large mass movement 
into the Church the monastic movement arose. It was held to 
provide the way for the perfect Christian life, the road to be 
chosen by the individual soul for entering into the fullness of the 
Gospel. 

In the second period of the spread of Christianity, from the 
fifth to the sixteenth century, conversion was almost entirely by 
communities. The prince usually led the way and his people 
followed. Sometimes the king did not constrain his subjects to 
conform. Thus Clovis, after his baptism (c. A.D. 496), did not 
compel his Frankish warriors to do as he had done. His example, 
however, proved contagious. Moreover, the Franks were a con- 
quering minority in a Gaul whose Romanized inhabitants were 
Christian largely as a result of mass movements in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. They, as barbarians, were inclined to adopt 
much of the religion as well as the culture of their civilized 
subjects. 

In the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms the rulers seem not to have 
required their people to come with them. In at least one instance 
the king reached the decision to accept baptism only after con- 
sultation with the leading men of his realm. Presumably this 
was the process by which other matters of major community 
concern were decided. When once the king and his council had 
given their voice for the step, as a matter of custom the people 
followed. 

In Norway the king-missionaries used force. On coming 
with their Christian teachers to a particular section, they more 
than once met the local council, presented their purpose and 


gave the members the option of baptism or war. Sometimes 
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the latter was chosen. It must be noted, too, that in Norway the 
propagation of Christianity was employed partly as an instru- 
ment for accentuating the royal power over the local magnates 
and that the resistance to the new faith was as much from a 
desire to maintain the traditional freedom as it was from re- 
ligious conviction, perhaps more from that desire than from that 
conviction. 

Long before formal conversion the Scandinavians had partly 

lost their faith in the old gods. On their southern raids and 
through residence abroad many vikings had come into contact 
with Christian ideas and with other cultures. For generations 
their traditional religion had been crumbling. Indeed, many of 
the Northmen adopted the faith of the lands in which they 
settled. Conversion was part of the process of assimilation. 
Thus in Normandy and England the baptism of the invaders was 
at times a matter of treaty. The Christian rulers of the popula- 
tions who preceded the Northnien required it as a condition of 
peace. 
In Hungary, King Stephen was the chief instrument in the 
winning of the Magyars and, logically, became the patron saint 
of his people. Like some of the Scandinavian monarchs he 
employed baptism as a means of extending the royal authority 
and of breaking the power of the nobles. He used foreign monks 
not only as missionaries but as teachers of the culture of Western 
Europe. They cleared forests, taught agricultural methods and 
introduced the learning of the West. In the hands of Stephen 
Christian missions were a means toward transforming the entire 
life of his people. The rough pagan nomads who had so 
recently been a threat to civilized Europe were made over by 
him into a state with a Western European faith and culture. 

In this second period, moreover, Christian evangelism was 
at times associated with political and economic imperialism. In 
Frisia the English missionaries had the support of the Frankish 
Carolingian rulers. The motive of the former seems to have 
been purely religious. That of the latter appears to have been 
primarily political—the desire to incorporate the recalcitrant 
Frisians into the Frankish state. In Germany the English 
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Boniface, one of the most devoted, able and unselfish mis- 
sionaries in the entire history of the Church, was backed 
by the Carolingians—the latter again acting from political as 
much as from religious impulses. Charlemagne’s use of force 
against the Saxons is well known. To him—and to them— 
baptism meant submission to his rule. Probably he believed it 
to be for their eternal welfare, but it also obviously enhanced his 
power and extended his boundaries. Anskar, the great pioneer 
missionary to Scandinavia and, like Boniface, a man of high 
religious faith and single-minded purpose, was accorded the 
support of Charlemagne’s successor, Louis the Pious, and first 
went to Denmark in company with a claimant for the throne. 
Louis had hoped that the latter, if successful, would prove both 
a useful ally to the Franks and a means of bringing the Danes 
to the Christian faith. It is not surprising that the resistance 
which balked Anskar in Denmark was as much political as 
religious. 

The Germans used Christian missions as an instrument 
for subjugating the Slavs who dwelt north and east of the Elbe. 
A few of these Slavs, or Wends as they are often called, accepted 
the faith from real religious conviction. The majority, however, 
resisted it as the religion of the hated Germans. A crusade 
against them merely heightened their bitterness. Only in 
Pomerania was persuasion used with marked success—by Bishop 
Otto of Bamberg—and even he had the backing of a Polish duke 
who had exacted of the Pomeranians a promise of baptism as a 
condition of peace. Eventually what is now Germany east of 
the Elbe became Christian even more by the colonization of 
Christian Germans than by the conversion of the Wends. 

In what we now call East Prussia, Latvia and Estonia German 
commerce came first, then German missionaries, then German 
military conquest. It was a missionary bishop who gathered 
the first large army of invasion. In Estonia the Danes and in 
Finland the Swedes were active both in missions and in politi- 
cal aggression. In such circumstances it is not strange that the 
majority of the native peoples objected to baptism and identified 
it with submission to German rule. 
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In the Balkans baptism of the Slavs was largely by groups. 
The most prominent Balkan state of the Middle Ages was 
Bulgaria. Here baptism was directed by a Bulgar king. He 
received it under constraint from the eastern emperor and then 
was active in inducing his subjects to follow his example. An 
unseemly struggle ensued between the Pope of Rome and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople for the ecclesiastical control of the 
land. While the latter won, his was only a hollow victory. 
Bulgaria adhered to Greek Christianity, but its king insisted on 
an independent national church. In the first stages of conversion 
missionaries were numerous and evangelism was accompanied 
by the spread of Byzantine culture. 

In Russia, too, the faith was sponsored by the natural 
leaders—first by the Princess Olga of Kiev and then, more 
effectively, by Vladimir, also of Kiev. Since Kiev was the 
nucleus around which grew the Russian state, its conversion 
eventually meant that of Russia. In later times, some centuries 
after Vladimir, the faith spread among the peoples on the 
northern borders of Russia through the labours of Russian 
monks. Here, too, conversion was largely by tribes. 

In the penetration of Christianity up the Nile into Nubia, 
princes had a prominent part. It was Justinian and his famous 
Empress Theodora who sent to that region the first missionaries 
of whom we know. It happened that the emperor, a supporter 
of orthodoxy, and the empress, a patroness of the heterodox 
Monophysites, sent rival missions and that the Monophysites 
prevailed. In Nubia the princes and the peoples acted together 
and conversion was by group action. 

Of the methods of the widely flung Nestorian missions in 
Central and Eastern Asia we know little. The stronghold of 
Nestorianism was among the Syriac-using peoples of Meso- 
potamia. Many Nestorians travelled or resided abroad or made 
permanent settlements. Many of the emigrants seem to have 
been merchants and Nestorianism had strong churches in a 
number of the cities of Central Asia. Perhaps some of the con- 
verts came one by one or by families. We do hear, however, of 
mass conversions. Thus, if we are to believe the account which 
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has come down to us, a tribe in Central Asia became Christian 
when its chief, lost in a storm, was guided to safety by a vision 
and in consequence adopted Nestorianism and was followed 
by his people. 

In the third period, that from 1500 to 1800, the major part 
of the converts were made in connexion with Spanish and 
Portuguese conquests. The Spanish crown completely con- 
trolled and largely financed practically all the missions in its 
territories. To be sure, the famous Jesuit mission in Paraguay 
was independent of interference from civil officials, but this 
was by virtue of a grant by the state. As a result of Spanish 
missions the majority of the indigenous peoples in Spanish 
America and in the Philippines were gathered into the Church. 
Indeed, the Crown considered the conversion of its dusky 
subjects one of its obligations. After the first wave of conquest 
missionaries became the advance agents in extending the 
frontiers of Spanish dominion, and baptism was an early step in 
incorporation into the empire. 

In Brazil the Portuguese were not so effective as were the 
Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, but many converts were made. 
In their African possessions the Portuguese had missions. 
One of these, in the Congo, for a time enjoyed spectacular 
success. A leading chief became a Christian, followed by his 
people, and the son of a chief, educated in Europe, was conse- 
crated the bishop of the ‘ kingdom.’ However, eventually the 
mission fell on evil days and Christianity as such disappeared, 
leaving only a few traces in popular belief and speech. In India 
Christianity became predominant in the territory actually under 
Portuguese control—and this by determined action of both 
state and clergy. In India, too, was the famous fisher caste who 
as a group accepted baptism in hope of obtaining Portuguese 
protection against Muslim oppressors. In Ceylon, Roman 
Catholic Christianity made its way pari passu with the extension 
of Portuguese political power. Outside the Portuguese sphere of 
political influence and in spite of heroic missionaries relatively 
few converts were won. 

In both Spanish and Portuguese domains, of course, mis- 
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sionaries, almost entirely regulars rather than seculars, ad- 
ministered baptism and instructed the neophytes. 

Except for the Portuguese foothold in Macao, China was 
outside the zone of either Spanish or Portuguese political control. 
Here zealous missionaries from several nations laboured. The 
method adopted by the pioneer Jesuits was that of addressing 
themselves to the scholar class and then, through the prestige 
acquired by converts from that socially and politically dominant 
group, reaching out to the masses. The effort never had more 
than partial success. At most not more than a quarter of a 
million Christians seem to have been in China at any one time— 
a negligible minority when compared with the enormous 
population. 

In Japan the spectacular growth of the Christian community 
in the sixteenth century was due partly to the desire for com- 
merce which induced the southern daimyo to give facilities to 
the missionaries, partly to the zeal of the missionaries, and, 
probably, partly to a certain fluidity in Japanese culture between 
the Ashikaga and the Tokugawa shogunates which begot an 
open-mindedness to influences from without. The tragic elimina- 
tion of the Christian communities—all except the hardy but 
hidden remnants in the hills behind Nagasaki—was due to the 
fear of the government that the Christians would be employed 
as an opening wedge for foreign conquest, to the threat which 
Christians and missionaries offered to the autocratic rule of the 
Tokugawa and to the failure of either Portugal or Spain to back 
their missionaries by armed force. 

French missions in this period were never as numerically 
successful as those of the Spaniards and Portuguese. The French 
were too much engrossed in Europe to give themselves as whole- 
heartedly to building a colonial empire as had their Iberian 
neighbours. In French North America, the largest of the over- 
seas territories, the Indians were scattered and, compared with 
Mexico or Peru, relatively few. Their type of life, including 
their frequent wars, made difficult the task of the missionaries. 
In spite, therefore, of the devotion and heroism of the latter, 
before the nineteenth century the numerical fruits were not 
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impressive. Not until the latter part of the eighteenth century 
did the French missions in Indo-China enjoy the active support 
of their government. French assistance, engineered by a mis- 
sionary bishop, placed a monarch on the throne of one of the 
states of that region. This for a time greatly assisted the increase 
in the number of Christians. 

The methods of pre-nineteenth century Protestant missions 
had striking resemblances to those of the Roman Catholics. In 
the East Indies and in Ceylon the company through which the 
Dutch occupied and exploited these regions controlled the 
missionaries and gave them its support. Some interest existed 
among the churches in Holland, but before the end of the 
eighteenth century this had sadly declined. The missions were 
primarily a company enterprise. 

The Pietist and the closely related Moravian missions were 
widely scattered and entailed outstanding heroism. In Pietism, 
too, we find some of the springs of that life which in the latter 
part of the eighteenth and in the nineteenth century made of 
Protestantism so potent an agency for world-wide evangelism. 
Yet the numerical results of Pietist and Moravian eighteenth 
century foreign missions were inconsiderable. It must be re- 
membered, too, that what was probably the most successful 
Pietist mission, that in South India, at its inception enjoyed 
the support of the Danish Crown. 

British pre-nineteenth century missions among non-Chris- 
tians were confined chiefly to the American colonies and to 
financial aid to the Pietist mission in India. In most of the 
American colonies efforts were made to win the Indians, but 
the sharp contrast between Indian and white cultures and the 
failure (before the nineteenth century) to assimilate the Indians 
to the white man’s ways resulted in relatively few converts and 
still less in Indian Christian communities which survived 
more than one or two generations. Most of the missions were 
private enterprises, and while some of them had the official 
sympathy of the state not many had active assistance from it. 

From the account of these first three periods of Christian 
evangelism it must be apparent that wherever through the cen- 
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turies permanent Christian communities of any size arose, sooner 
or later there had been a decision by a group to accept the faith. 
Often this had been preceded by the conversion of individuals, 
but eventually, to achieve more than an ephemeral hold, the 
large majority of the community had to be won. To persist, 
Christianity had to conform to what had been a traditional 
characteristic of major religions and become the official faith of 
the group. More often than not it owed its triumph to the 
assistance of secular rulers and to the use of force. 

At first sight all of this is disheartening to those of us who 
cherish high ideals of Christian perfection. These wholesale 
conversions and this assistance from secular authorities must 
lead to a superficial Christianity. It would appear that relatively 
few of the converts so made could enter into what we believe 
to be a genuine Christian experience. Does this history, then, 
shut us up to the unpleasant alternative, on the one hand, of a 
community faith bearing the Christian name and enduring for 
centuries, but largely denatured, and, on the other, of com- 
paratively few converts, but genuine and of high Christian char- 
acter, a minority which eventually is on the defensive and dies 
out? Fortunately the facts are otherwise. We need to remember 
that in all these missions there were not only community decisions 
and the aid of secular rulers, but also devoted missionaries. 
From the fourth century on, most of these—except the Pro- 
testants—were monks or members of some order, society or 
congregation of ‘regulars.’ In other words, they were men who 
in theory had devoted themselves fully to the Christian life. 
Hundreds of them had entered into a rich Christian experience 
which proved contagious. We need also to recall that out of the 
descendants of these mass converts came sooner or later a large 
proportion of our greatest Christians and of our outstanding 
evangelists—a Boniface, a Bernard of Clairvaux, a Francis of 
Assisi, a Wycliffe, a Luther, a Wesley and a Moody. Most of 
those who read this trace their physical and spiritual descent 
from converts made in these, to us, dubious fashions. Some- 
where back in the lineage of all the strongest Christian churches 
of to-day is a mass movement stage and the assistance of secular 
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rulers who acted from motives which only partly and sometimes 
not at all conformed to New Testament standards. 

It is this record which all who have to do with evangelism 
to-day must ponder. As we said at the beginning, we must not 
here attempt to read the lessons and the practical applications 
of this story. They are here, however, for all who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 











RELIGION IN THE JAPAN OF TO-DAY 
By A. K. REISCHAUER, D.D., Px.D. 


RELIGION in Japan to-day is a complex affair, not to 

say a thing of hopeless confusion. That is more or 
less true of religion everywhere but is peculiarly the case in 
modern Japan. The causes that have produced this situation 
are in themselves complex, arising as they do in part from 
Japan’s long and varied religious history and in part from the 
varied streams of thought and life that have poured into the 
country in recent years from the western world. Probably in 
no other land is there quite such a mingling of the old and the 
new, of the East and the West. Though Japan has almost 
always received with open arms the new coming in from other 
lands, she has clung most tenaciously to her ancient inheritance, 
sometimes to things which should be out-grown. This is 
especially true in the realm of religion, which explains why in 
this realm there is so much confusion. 


I 


Let us first take a glimpse at Japan’s age-long religious 
inheritance. Whether the Japanese are peculiarly religious may 
be questioned, but it is a fact that Japan is in a real sense a 
depository of religions. Not only has the native Shinto per- 
sisted through the centuries but the religions of southern and 
eastern Asia have also been a part of Japan’s spiritual possession 
for upwards of a thousand years. In fact, these imported religions 
have had a lusty growth in the land, both the religion of the 
Buddha and the ethical philosophies of Confucius and other 
Chinese sages having a greater vitality in Japan to-day than in 
the lands of their origin. Japanese Buddhism is, of course, 
something different from early Indian Buddhism, and in even 


the great essentials of religion it sometimes differs radically 
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from the Buddha’s teachings, but even so it has kept sacred 
the memory of the great Indian teacher and withal has trans- 
mitted to generation after generation much of the better parts 
of his spiritual legacy. The same is true of the way Japan has 
both changed and yet loyally followed the teachings of the 
Chinese sages. The ethics of ‘the five great human relation- 
ships’ are part of the very structure of Japanese ethical life, 
but, true to the Shinto ideal of loyalty, Japan has made the 
relationship between subject and ruler the supreme relationship 
in human life, and all other loyalties have been subordinated to 
the loyalty to emperor and the state. 

Thus it may be said that there is little in the ethical teachings 
of Japanese religions and philosophies which does not derive 
directly or indirectly from Buddhism and Confucianism, and 
yet it does remain true that this spiritual legacy is now definitely 
Japanese and that it can be somewhat differentiated from its 
Indian and Chinese originals. Whether the Japanese version is 
always an improvement may be open to question. In a summary 
way one might say that Japanese Buddhism is always more 
this-worldly in its interests than Indian Buddhism, while on 
the other hand Japanese ethical philosophy borrowed from China 
is perhaps more idealistic and grounded more definitely in the 
transcendental world than was the case with typical Chinese 
Confucianism. Japan’s higher spiritual inheritance is thus a 
blending of Indian other-worldliness and Chinese this-worldli- 
ness and for that reason is somewhat differentiated from the 
borrowed originals. 

But while Japan has on the whole a great spiritual inherit- 
ance, and while her people have been remarkably loyal to it, 
there is another side to Japanese religious history which can 
not be ignored and which affects in a rather adverse way the 
present situation. 

There is the simple fact that in spite of the somewhat lofty 
elements in Japan’s spiritual possession there have persisted 
alongside it a large number of things that belong to the primitive 
and should long since have been thrown on the religious scrap- 
heap. The native Shinto was an exceedingly primitive religion 
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when Japan first came into effective contact with the higher 
culture of the continent, for the Japanese people were at that 
time still a very simple people. Because of this naiveté and yet 
remarkable open-mindedness and passion for new things, it is 
only natural that they accepted with little discrimination what- 
ever came from the neighbouring lands, and this meant not 
merely the loftier elements of Buddhism and Confucianism 
but also the lower elements of popular religions, both Buddhistic 
and Taoistic. But even after Japan had made the higher culture 
of the continent her own, and achieved a degree of cultural 
independence, the crude and naively primitive in the things of 
religion—both those of native origin and the imported—per- 
sisted down the centuries, and these unworthy elements still 
constitute a large part of religion in the present day. One reason 
for this exists in the easy compromises and harmonizations 
which the more intelligent religious leaders have always made 
with the crude religion of the masses. In their open-mindedness 
they have been all too tolerant and so have perpetuated things 
which have no place in a worthy religion. It is true that the 
religion of the masses is usually primitive and loaded with 
superstitions, but it is doubtful whether one can find anywhere 
else quite such a strange combination as exists in Japan to-day, 
where there is on the one hand such a high level of intelligence 
and such an interest in modern scientific culture, yet where on 
the other hand there is such a persistence and recrudescence of 
religious primitiveness. During the past decade literally scores 
of new religious cults have sprung up, some with a following 
counted by the hundreds of thousands. An analysis of their 
teachings reveals a religious hodge-podge that has neither rhyme 
nor reason. There are, to be sure, echoes of the higher religions, 
including Christian influences, but on the whole they move on 
an exceedingly low level of thought and practice. One would 
think that with the lofty religious conceptions and high ethical 
ideals that have been a part of Japan’s spiritual possession for 
centuries and that have been reinforced by new elements from 
the western world, Japanese people would either accept more 
widely these higher elements of religion or turn their backs on 
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religion altogether. Some do that, but an amazingly large 
percentage of the population is still quite religious but clings 
to religions of a crude and primitive type. 

A second characteristic of Japan’s religious history, which 
affects the present in a rather adverse way, is that while almost 
always religious influences from other lands have been received 
with an open mind, it cannot be said that religion in Japan has 
ever really stood in its own sovereign rights or been widely 
accepted as the supreme thing in life. Of course there have been 
those to whom religion was the supreme thing, but generally 
speaking religion has usually been subordinated to other interests 
and treated as a mere instrument for achieving other ends. 
Almost always the first and chief question Japan has asked and 
still asks is: ‘What will the given religion do to or for the existing 
social institutions—the family, the state, the kokutai [the state 
in its spiritual foundations]?’ This is a question that should be 
asked of any religion, for religion ought to have a real bearing 
on these values. However, questions such as this are not the 
primary questions, which are, rather, whether a given religion 
stands for the truest insight into life’s values and meanings 
and whether it promotes the noblest type of life. ‘To ask such 
questions is to recognize religion as standing in its own sovereign 
rights, but to ask first whether a given religion fits in with the 
existing order of things and how its teachings can be neatly 
harmonized with things as they are is to make of religion a mere 
instrument for other ends. 

Now this attitude towards religion is indeed a common one 
in the modern world, with its ideal of the totalitarian state 
and its insistence that everything, including religion, be sub- 
ordinated to the state. But what is so largely a modern 
phenomenon in the western world is a thing of long standing 
in Japan. In the sixth century, when Buddhism was first intro- 
duced, it was at once made a matter of state. Both those 
who favoured the new religion and those who opposed it did 
so avowedly on grounds of what it would do for or against the 
welfare of the state. Then when the new religion was finally 
propagated it was done so largely under official patronage, and 
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early in its history care was taken to see that its teachings were 
properly harmonized with the existing order of things. From 
the time of the erection of the Nara Daibutsu in the eighth 
century to the present day, religion in Japan has usually been 
more or less regulated and frequently it has been made little 
more than a convenient instrument of state. A most conspicuous 
example of this was the place assigned to religion by the military 
rulers of the Tokugawa period. They cleverly used the 
ecclesiastical machinery of Buddhism to watch over and sup- 
press Christianity. They cared little themselves for the teachings 
of Buddhism, nor were they particularly opposed to the teachings 
of Christianity as such, but they saw in the former a convenient 
instrument for suppressing the latter which they regarded as 
being largely an instrument of European states for subjugating 
Japan. 

This traditional attitude towards religion is a present 
characteristic attitude. Government plans for regulating religion 
are ever being discussed in the Imperial Diet, and this is accepted 
as a normal function of government. One can, of course, 
sympathize with the authorities in their concern about the 
numerous pseudo-religions which are springing up all over 
the land, for some of these are undoubtedly subversive of public 
morals and constitute a convenient refuge for scoundrels and 
charlatans. This fact, however, hardly justifies the way religions 
of long recognized standing are watched by police who are 
hardly competent judges in such matters. Naturally, any religion 
with a sense of having a message and of standing in its own 
sovereign rights does not welcome dictation from the state on 
what its message should be, however loyal the adherents of 
such a religion may be to the state and concerned with its 
highest welfare. The attitude of the present authorities seems 
self-contradictory, for on the one hand they seem to welcome 
the efforts of religious leaders, and even urge them to be more 
zealous in their good work, and yet on the other hand they 
treat even the higher religions with more or less suspicion and 
seek to dictate their message or strictly regulate their activities. 
Perhaps the most charitable explanation of such action is to 
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say that religion in Japan taken as a whole is so complex and 
self-contradictory a thing that naturally the average state official, 
who is himself none too well versed in the things of essential 
religion, can hardly be expected to understand what it is all about. 


II 


But the religious situation to-day in Japan is not merely a 
product of Japan’s own ancient inheritance, but also a resultant 
of new forces which in more recent years have come in from 
the western world. We can mention these only in barest outline. 

First in the bearing of these new forces on the religious situation 
is naturally Christianity, both in its direct and its indirect 
influences. Christianity is to-day well grounded in Japanese 
life and is now one of the so-called ‘three religions of Japan.’ 
Where formerly this phrase meant Shinto, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism, to-day Christianity takes the place of Confucianism, 
which never has been 4 separate religion in Japan. To be sure, 
the number who profess themselves Christians is still less than 
one per cent of the population, but the influence of Christianity 
is far greater than this percentage would indicate. In one way 
its presence has increased the complexity of Japanese religion, 
especially as it has brought with it many of the meaningless 
sectarian divisions. However, this is largely off-set by the remark- 
able uniformity which characterizes Japanese Christianity. In 
fact, the pervasive Christian influence is helping to bring some 
order into the chaos of the older religions. This is expressing 
itself in two great essentials of religion: namely, the idea of God 
and ethical ideals. Both Buddhism and Shinto are being definitely 
influenced in the direction of a monotheistic idea of God. The 
term Kami, which formerly meant anything superior to the 
average level of the human being, is coming to mean what the 
term ‘God’ means in the great monotheistic faiths. Likewise, 
the great ethical ideals of Christianity are widely recognized as 
having universal validity, though in Japan as in the western 
world these ideals are frequently regarded as beautiful dreams, 
hardly practical as a way of life for this realistic world. 
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The second great influence coming in from the western 
world and affecting religion in the present day is the spirit of 
science, especially the fruit of scientific industry. What modern 
science is producing so lavishly in the way of material goods 
has become the desire of all peoples. The oft-repeated generaliza- 
tion that the West is rich in material goods and the East in the 
things of the spirit is stupid. It may be that the best minds of 
India are still more concerned with the inner enrichment of 
the spirit than with material goods, but even in that land the 
masses—and that means the overwhelming majority of the 
population—have always sought more materialistic than spiritual 
goods through religion. Then China, too, has certainly always 
been most decidedly this-worldly in her interests, and whatever 
may have been true of Japan in the past the modern Japanese 
has turned his attention to material interests with a passion 
that seems all-absorbing. The so-called ‘secularization’ of the 
modern man is as true here as in the western world. While 
Japan still counts her temples and shrines by the tens of thou- 
sands, keeping these in good repair and even building new ones 
at great cost, it can not be said that the nation’s interest centres 
in these structures of religion. It centres rather in the modern 
school where religion gets a scant hearing, in the modern factory 
and in the ever-expanding industries; not to mention the activities 
of the nation’s armed forces through which a bigger place in 
the sun is to be won. 

This situation naturally affects the religious outlook. It 
tempts the higher religions to make a distinction between their 
ethical ideals and the accommodation of these ideals to ‘practical’ 
problems. That is much the same way in which idealistic 
religion in the West tries to solve its ‘practical’ problems. But 
what differentiates the situation in Japan is that in addition to 
this there are these scores of new religious cults which we have 
already mentioned and which definitely orientate themselves 
towards the purely ‘practical.’ They usually stress three things: 
some form of bodily healing, some scheme for a quick economic 
improvement and some sort of ardent patriotism that will 
secure for the nation a full share of the good things of life, even 
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though it be at the expense of her neighbours. One would think 
that with the progress of medical science religions of ‘faith- 
healing’ and magical formule would be losing their hold, but 
it is this type that makes a strong appeal to-day. The explanation 
is that the rich gifts of science have stimulated a desire for a 
better physical life, and since science is producing things as if 
by magic religious magic would seem reasonable. That is also 
why the promise of quick economic improvement is so irre- 
sistible. Life is hard in Japan for the average man, but he sees 
now how rich in physical goods it might be. If then religion 
offers an easy solution, why not follow its lead? Thus the leaders 
of these new cults grow rich through the credulity of their 
victims. That is one reason why the government feels the need 
of, and is justified in, ‘regulating’ religion. Patriotism, the third 
element in these new cults, links their adherents to the nation’s 
life as a whole and is calculated to put the new cult into the 
good graces of all. But, as has been well said, patriotism is or 
at least can be the refuge of scoundrels. In any case, regarding 
some of these new cults it is feared by the authorities that much 
which is dangerous is being smuggled in under the name of 
patriotism. That is why in recent months three of the more 
popular cults have been suppressed by the authorities. 

There is thus a situation in the religious life of the masses 
which creates a problem for both science and true religion. 
The very things which the masses seek in these popular cults 
can be had only through science, but the growth of the scientific 
spirit on which the products of science depend must inevitably 
undermine this type of religion. This in turn leaves unsolved 
the greater problem, which only true religion can solve; namely, 
a religion which can come to terms with science and co-operate 
with it in the enriching of man’s physical life, but which at 
the same time can bring also that inner enrichment of the spirit 
which the physical sciences as such do not give nor pretend to 
give. In that respect the problem of true religion is what it is 
in the West. 

A third influence from the western world on modern Japan, 


which affects the religious situation, is the spirit of democracy 
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and the demand on the part of the common man for economic 
and social justice. The common man knows to-day what life 
might be and he is therefore calling for a ‘new deal.’ It is true 
enough that recent developments in the West along the lines 
of fascism, nazism and other forms of dictatorships have had 
their echo in Japan and many are saying that democracy in 
government is already an out-moded ideal. But while democracy 
as a form of government may for the present be a waning ideal, 
the demand for economic equality and for a bigger share in 
the good things of life is not waning. All modern dictatorships 
rest on their sacred promise that they will give the common 
man a fairer deal in life. In Japan, too, whatever theory of state 
may be held, thé whole trend is towards some form of state 
socialism. This is clearly implied, e.g. in the new income-tax 
law, where the tax becomes progressively heavier in the ascend- 
ing scale, the highest reaching seventy-three per cent. Most 
striking is the fact that the military leaders, however imperialistic 
their policies may be in relation to other nations, insist that 
their major concern is the welfare of the common man; and the 
simplicity of their own life would seem to argue that they are 
perfectly sincere in this profession. 

This situation creates a challenge for religion. Science as 
such, which makes possible the enrichment of the physical life, 
does not as such distribute equitably the goods of life. It is 
the spirit of democracy which says that there must be such a 
distribution. What does religion say? Established religion tends 
to be a bulwark for the established order, and Japanese religions 
are no exception. In fact, because religion here has so often 
been a mere instrument of state is the reason why it tends all 
the more to be a bulwark for the privileged classes. This may 
not appear on the surface but it is real, just the same. Here is 
where some of the new cults show up to advantage. One reason 
for their having such a strong hold is that they concern them- 
selves seriously with the lot of the common man. 

At first sight it might seem that this new spirit of democracy 
would make it natural for Christianity to get a wide hearing 
in Japan to-day, since this very spirit is at least in part a Christian 
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product. There is no question but that the Christian ideals of 
the value and sacredness of every human being and the brother- 
hood of all men have had a wide hearing and receive general 
assent. It is likewise true that individual Japanese Christians 
have given expression to these ideals in practical life. A sur- 
prisingly large part of reform work of one sort and another, 
and movements calculated to help the common man, have been 
led by Christians, some of whom have achieved national fame 
for such efforts. So Japanese Christians do strike a much higher 
average along these lines than any other groups. It must, how- 
ever, be added that Christianity in Japan, as in the West, is 
more a religion of the privileged and semi-privileged classes 
than of the under-privileged. This may be seen from the very 
location of most of the churches. A preponderatingly large 
percentage of these is found in the better residential sections 
of the cities and larger towns, few are in the sections where the 
proletariat lives and works or among the dispossessed rural 
classes. And it also seems true that the message from the pulpit 
deals more with Christian doctrine and with the problems of 
the inner life of the individual than with the application of 
Christian teachings to social problems. Of course, that in a 
way is justified in a land where Christianity’s essential teachings 
are not yet widely known. The individual must know what it 
is to be a Christian in his own inner life before he will act as 
one in his social relationships. But even so one has a right to 
expect of the Church a little more activity on behalf of the 
common man lest it become too much a mere club of congenial 
spirits. 

A fourth great influence coming from the West and one 
which undergirds the other three is the system of modern 
education and the rising tide of general intelligence. This has 
already affected the religious situation and is destined to do so 
even more in the near future. What we have said above about 
the persistence and recrudescence of primitive forms of religion 
may seem to contradict this. This is however not the case, for 
the first effect of a new influence is to stimulate the old, and 
besides, these new religious cults though primitive in some of 
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their teachings are nevertheless orientated towards the problems 
of life accentuated by the new forces coming in from the West. 
But this rising tide of intelligence shows itself more in the 
new things taking place in the long-established Buddhist sects 
and in some of the thirteen recognized Shinto sects. Buddhism 
has for several decades been restating its teachings under the 
stimulus of modern science and the impact of western philoso- 
phies. Likewise, Buddhists have taken an increasing part in 
educational work, created a new literature besides making their 
canonical literature more available in attractive volumes, and 
raised decidedly the moral and intellectual level of the priest- 
hood. This has in turn made the religious leaders more aware 
of the desires and needs of modern man, and so Buddhists are 
taking a growing share in practical social service of one sort 
and another. A good example of this change of emphasis is the 
new temple of the Shin sect recently dedicated in Tokyo. This 
million-yen structure follows outwardly the architecture of 
ancient Indian Buddhism, but in its interior arrangements and 
equipment it suggests more the best type of institutional church 
in the West. A staff of about fifty workers carries on a busy 
program all through the week. So far do some Buddhists carry 
this ‘practical’ emphasis that, like some of the humanists in 
the West, they would eliminate from religion everything which 
either falls short of or goes beyond the immediately practical. 
Even more striking are some of the changes produced in 
the Shinto sects, most conspicuous of which is the case of 
Tenrikyo (heavenly-reason-teaching) which claims a following 
of about four million. The present head is a graduate of the 
Tokyo Imperial University. He has recently been restating the 
teachings of his sect. The original teachings as formulated in 
the writings of the illiterate founder are indeed a medley of 
superstition and religious crudities, but after they undergo this 
clever re-interpretation they become intellectually quite re- 
spectable. The myriads of deities so characteristic of Shinto 
are reduced to ten major deities, then these become but ten 
attributes of deity. Thus with a few bold strokes the gross 
polytheism of Japan’s native religion evolves under our eyes 
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into a kind of monotheism. But what is more significant is that 
Shinto, which always had a lack of ethical teaching—a lack 
which was regarded as a mark of superiority by some of its 
leading exponents, since it was the religion of a people who 
are so good by nature’that they need no ethical teachings—is 
to-day borrowing wholesale from the common stock of ethical 
religions. 

Now it would be interesting to speculate on what will result 
from the present ferment in the old religions of Japan and 
this tremendous impact on Japanese life which Christianity, 
the spirit and product of modern science, the spirit of democracy 
and the modern school have made and are continuing to make. 
Especially interesting would be the speculation on the future 
relationship between Japanese Christianity and the rejuvenated 
and transformed older Japanese religions. To what extent these 
latter will be an asset for the Christian cause and to what extent 
they will be rivals of organized Christianity in Japan only the 
future can tell. One thing however seems clear, and that is that 
the future of Christianity in Japan, as well as the future of the 
non-Christian religions, will be determined largely by the way 
they relate themselves to the powerful forces mentioned above 
as operative in modern Japanese life. These forces are neither 
religious nor irreligious in themselves, though they can become 
powerful allies in either direction. The future ought to belong 
to a religion which can make them truly constructive, and 
which can add to the values inherent in these forces those other 
enrichments of the spirit of man which make him not merely a 
useful and worthy citizen of his particular place and time but 
of eternity. 


A. K. REISCHAUER 








THE MINISTRY IN BANTU RELIGION 


By NEWELL S. BOOTH, Pu.D. 


‘THE religion of the Bantu is primarily a worship of ancestors. 

Some of these have recently passed into the spirit world 
and are well known. Others are ancient and are often considered 
as high gods or worshipped as spirits of various places. The 
idea of a Supreme God is present but He is worshipped 
little if at all. Mingled with their worship are many magical 
practices and beliefs and much superstition. There is to be no 
attempt in this paper to unravel the mingled threads of religion 
and magic. It is impossible to accept the easy formula of some 
who say that Bantu religion is concerned only with the needs 
of groups and that magic is called in when there is an affair 
of individual desires. There is much of the individual in Bantu 
religion. 

The word ‘ministry’ has a two-fold meaning. In one sense 
it suggests a way in which a religion through its leader serves 
its adherents. From the other point of view the ministry of a 
religion consists of the people who direct its observance and 
lead others in worship. The function, method and propagation 
of the Bantu religion are the themes here to be considered. As 
these themes are discussed the function and work of the leaders 
in religion will appear. 

The function of the leaders in religion cannot be understood 
until it has been made plain what religion is expected to do for 
the people. Bantu religion serves its constituents in many ways. 
In the first place, it makes evident the presence of the spirits. 
It is the foundation of every incident of life and of every social 
and economic institution. Just as the elders of the tribe have an 
interest in every event that takes place in the family group, 
so the gods, who are but elders removed a few generations 
in the past, relate themselves to everything that happens in the 


human family. Again, religion gives comfort and courage. The 
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Bantu find themselves surrounded by many troubles: pain, 
sickness and death, failure of crops or hunting, hostility of 
enemies. In religion they seek the help of unseen forces in 
averting or overcoming these calamities, and in facing unknown 
mysteries of life and death. 

Religion permits the Bantu to share his failures; when one 
has followed the proper rites and rituals there is a comfort in 
feeling that the responsibility for a successful outcome does 
not rest on oneself alone. Religion also binds the Bantu to his 
group. Out of the need for a friend in the spirit world in the 
future comes a closer knitting of the ties of children and parents 
in the present. Again, religion provides an emotional outlet in 
dance, music, exercise and frenzy of worship. To the Bantu, 
religion is a means of getting what they want: victory in conflict, 
rain, fertility, salvation from diseases and wild beasts, and so 
forth. 

The ethics of the Bantu grow out of their religion. It is 
ethical to do that which pleases the gods; the ancestors demand 
strict adherence to their moral code. The main function of the 
leaders in Bantu religion is priestly. It is their task to lead the 
people, individually and in groups, in the worship of the spirits 
so that they may secure their services. 

It is also essential to consider the methods that are em- 
ployed in the religious expression of the Bantu. There is a 
continuous use of prayers, offerings and sacrifices. The prayers 
vary from the mechanical use of word invocations, thoughtlessly 
said, to great organized worship in prayer when the patriarchal 
priest calls in a witch-doctor skilled in the rites and ceremonies 
of religion to offer up the prayers of the whole group in the face 
of some great need. There are prayers wrenched from the lips by 
pain and the agonized calls of death, prayers for protection and 
guidance, but more than all requests for material blessings. Some- 
times the prayers are in words only, but usually there is more, such 
as spraying water or saliva from the mouth. In minor matters an 
individual may pray for himself to the gods; in all important 
things he must seek a priest to say his prayers for him. To offer 
prayer is almost entirely the prerogative of the priest. 
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The Bantu do not believe in coming before their gods with 
empty hands. Their leaders insist that they bring offerings. 
These are of two kinds: offerings to appease and offerings to 
maintain or nourish the spirits. The largest offerings are given 
when it is necessary to appease the ancestors; large fees are also 
given to the experts in religion. But the gifts for the mainten- 
ance of the spirits are small; a little beer poured over the grave 
or a bit of food left there is enough. Perhaps this idea of the small- 
ness of gifts for the maintenance of the gods is carried over by 
converts into the Christian Church when they bring a little 
bit of produce as a gift. They do not need to appease God and 
feel that the ‘expert’ is already paid. 

Sacrifice is always made on important occasions, whether 
they are affairs of the individual or of the group. The blood of 
the victim is sprinkled by the priest or at his orders on the sacred 
place, objects or images. Formerly there were human victims, 
possibly there is still an occasional human sacrifice in secret. 

The priest makes much use of sacred places and objects of 
various kinds: shrines to which one must go to offer prayer, 
take an offering or make a sacrifice; hills, groves, huts, fields and 
streams made sacred by the remembered or forgotten graves 
of the ancestors. The grave is closely linked to the functions 
of the priest, as are all the practices in connexion with death 
and burial. The sacred objects are used to give some visual 
image, something tangible to those who worship the spirits. 
Anything that belonged to the deceased becomes an object 
which may be used in worship. Images of the deceased are used 
by some tribes; sacred fires are kept burning. In these and other 
ways the Bantu are made conscious of the presence of the 
spirits by things which appeal to the physical senses. They are 
constant reminders of the existence of the gods and of the 
obligation to maintain right relations with them. 

Praise of the gods is made by word, song, music, dance 
and drumming. One is tempted to say that it is flattery before 
making known a request, but there is more than that in it. 

Confession and faith are essential. The priest will often 
refuse to make the sacrifice or offer the prayers until confession 
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has been made; or the witch-doctor is unable to point out 
the spirit involved and the procedure to be followed until the 
individual has confessed. At times of calamity there is group 
confession of neglect of the gods. Faith is absolutely necessary: 
if the worshipper does not believe in the power of the spirits 
to answer he cannot worship. The Bantu have great faith in 
the spirits. If the right result does not appear they think that 
some necessary part of the worship has been omitted, not that 
the spirits failed. 

The will of the spirits is made known in various ways. 
Calamity may often be due to the displeasure of the ancestors 
or to their desire to stir the people up that they may engage 
in some particular activity. Dreams are a fruitful source of 
revelations. Ecstasy, trance and possession are all means employed 
to make known the desires of the divine beings. Divination 
plays a large part in Bantu religion. The diviner is called in on 
many occasions such as calamity, death, sickness, failure in 
the chase or the garden. He seeks to find the cause of the trouble. 
If it is due to some person then possibly magic will be employed. 
But if a spirit of the deceased is the cause of the trouble, the 
witch-doctor, medicine man or diviner must identify the spirit. 
When he has found out the offended spirit he tells the troubled 
man or group what offering or sacrifice must be made. 

From time to time prophets appear with a categorical 
message from the world beyond and a demand for certain definite 
action. Seers and foretellers make known in advance what 
the spirits plan for the future. Revelation of one kind or another 
is a common method of the Bantu religion. The interpretation 
of these revelations is made by the medicine man or by the 
patriarchal priest. 

Many other things and methods are employed in worship. 
Special containers and implements must be used: bells, rattles 
and drums convoke the people or invoke the spirits. Demonstra- 
tions are given to frighten or impress, and masks are widely 
used for the same purpose. Artificial languages are sometimes 


spoken and methods employed to make audible the voice of 
the gods. 
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There are few stated times at which the priest leads the 
people in worship. There are rites to be celebrated at seed-time, 
at the time of the first-fruits and at harvest, but all other worship 
is in response to the need of the people or the demands of 
the times. 

Some of the above methods are used without much leader- 
ship, but it is always the duty of the elders of the families who 
are the religious leaders to see that they are all done and done 
correctly. 

After this consideration of the function and method of 
Bantu religion and its leaders, it is possible to examine its propa- 
gation. It is not poured into the coming generation like water 
into a bottle; rather, the children absorb it like a sponge immersed 
in water. It is a part of everyday living; all life is lived in the 
presence of the ancients. While still tied on his mother’s back 
the child participates in religious rites and ceremonies. Later 
he begins to understand, or at least to take part in these cere- 
monies whether he understands or not. Sometimes he has a 
definite part to play. For example, in some places at certain cele- 
brations the beer that is offered to the spirits is poured into 
the hands of young children. This process of absorption and 
participation forms almost unbreakable habits in the child 
which are strengthened through wider participation and greater 
influence throughout youth and adult life. 

The early years of childhood are completely in the hands of 
the mother. The child imitates her in all things. He sees her 
throw out a bit of the meal as she prepares the evening mush 
and hears that it is for the gods. He sees her place an offering 
upon the graves of her ancestors. He attends funerals with her. 
Being with her at all times he sees all that she does. She answers 
his questions, tells him stories of the exploits, favours and anger 
of the spirits, forbids him to do those things which might 
displease the gods and bids him do what the gods want. The 
women are the great conservators of religious customs and 
practices. 

As a boy approaches puberty the father takes more responsi- 
bility in his training, and when he has reached puberty and is to 
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be initiated into the tribe as a responsible person, he is taken in 
hand by the elders of the tribe under the leadership of the patri- 
archal priest and the witch-doctor who, as the expert in the 
rites and ceremonies of religion, will be able to direct the instruc- 
tion of the youth. Puberty rites vary greatly among different 
tribes, but in all cases they are solemn and important times 
in which the experience of the race is transmitted to the new 
generation. That experience includes much that is religious. At 
the impressionable time of early adolescence, through impressive 
ceremonies with great emotional stirrings, ideas and practices 
are stamped on his character which it will be hard for the 
boy to forget or neglect. There is character-training at this time, 
particularly stressing the need for obedience, respect and 
manliness; obedience and respect are to be shown to the living 
elders and also to the dead who are the spirits. Rituals are some- 
times learned at this time, for now the youth must participate 
in religious rites. 

Girls are placed in the hands of the older women for the 
puberty rites. In a strange mixture of sexual and religious 
emotions the girls are prepared for life. That mixture may debase 
the religious elements, but it more firmly implants them and 
makes them more permanent parts of the girl’s mental life. 
This utilization for religious training of the time of emotional 
upheaval at early adolescence is an almost universal practice 
among the Bantu. They are not students of the theories of 
adolescent psychology, but they unknowingly utilize some of 
the results of that study by placing such an emphasis upon this 
time in the life of the boys and girls for the inculcation of the 
religious observances of the tribe. 

The lessons of the puberty rites are re-impressed as the 
initiates take their turn in helping initiate others. Often no 
part is taken for many years; but in some tribes the recent 
initiates have a part in succeeding initiations. Having some- 
thing to do helps them to learn, keeps them interested and is 
an aid in propagation. 

Secret societies are sometimes considered the chief means 
of preserving and passing on the religious customs and worship 
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of the Bantu. They are hardly that, but there is much of religion 
in them. The element of secrecy makes them especially attrac- 
tive to many; their initiations link the members to the gods; 
the repetition of their rites habituate the members to certain 
ideas and customs; they have demonstrations with terrifying 
masks and costumes to impress the initiates and to frighten 
others. There are oaths binding the members to certain 
practices, among which are many connected with the gods; 
the leader voices the commands of the spirits for certain acts. 
It is to be noted that these commands emanating from the secret 
societies are obeyed much more willingly and completely 
than the orders of the civil authorities, native or foreign. 

As said above, much of the religion of the Bantu is received 
unconsciously; youth’s ideas of religion come from fireside 
conversations and stories or from watching the ceremonies of 
worship. Many of the stories are told with the definite purpose 
of teaching some moral or religious lesson. With the exception 
of the puberty rites there is little regular attempt to impart 
customs, ideals, moral and religious practices and views to 
young people. There is a sort of race tradition into which 
each succeeding generation enters without question or criticism. 

Probably one of the greatest factors in maintaining these 
religious observances is fear. If one does not do all that is pre- 
scribed the gods will punish him with unknown calamities. 
There is a more or less permanent doubt and fear lest some 
god be offended by a lack of regard and attention, or irritated 
by a failure in the precise rendering of ritual or by some hidden 
fault in worship, and this fear does much to keep alive the 
practices of religion among adults. There is also fear of social 
disapproval: if a man does not faithfully observe all the require- 
ments of his religion, he is sure to feel the pressure of his group, 
the members of which will be convinced that he is the cause of 
their troubles, for he has angered the gods. Likewise a man is 
afraid to be different from others. To do things in a new way 
may be progress, but it is death to Bantu religion. One is afraid 
to try something new because the gods might not like it; certainly 
his fellows would not like it, they would fear the consequences 
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of divine wrath. This double fear of spirit retribution and of 
social disapproval is one of the most active forces in the main- 
tenance of religion among the adult members of the Bantu 
tribes. 

We come now to the ministers of the Bantu religion. The 
most important religious leaders are the patriarchal priests, 
who are the eldest members of the family groups. They must 
preside at all important rites; they stand nearest to the departed 
ancestors and presumably will be the next to join them. The 
patriarch alone can enter into real communion with the spirits. 
People will sometimes travel scores or hundreds of miles in 
order to have their prayers said by the elder brother of the family. 
This priest-patriarch has sole power; he may be a weak totter- 
ing ancient but he has power with the spirits. The priest is not 
always a man; sometimes the sister of the head of the family 
acts as priestess for all the family. In tribal worship the great 
or paramount chief leads the people in their approach to the 
gods; he is the patriarch of all. 

The patriarchal priests often call in experts in religion to 
assist them in conducting worship. These experts are skilled 
users of the ritual; they know the prayers to be said, the rites 
to be celebrated, the names of the ancestors to be invoked. 
They are the witch-doctors, bafianga, the doctors in religion. They 
are often called ‘medicine men’; but the word ‘medicine’ involves 
much more than the curing of disease. They have no spiritual 
authority or power, but are needed to comply with the demand 
for precision in ritual, for the patriarchal priests often have 
not the inclination or perhaps the ability to learn all the necessary 
ritual. There are many ranks or orders among these ‘doctors’; 
they are often specialists in some particular service. There 
are the great rain-makers; others are called in for the rites 
of seedtime and harvest. The witch-doctors likewise assist 
individuals in worship. Among them are found the diviners 
who find the spirit to be worshipped and indicate the form of 
that worship. Others predict the future and reveal the necessary 
steps to avert the evil. They usually make the large part of their 
living through magic or the healing of disease. Some are only 
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healers or magicians and cannot rightly be called religious 
leaders, but usually their work is a mixture of healing, magic 
and religious practices. The witch-doctors are usually the keenest 
men of their tribes, practical psychologists, constant students 
of the life of their fellows as individuals, possessors of accurate 
memories. Of course there are also charlatans and tricksters 
among them who deceive the people for their own enrichment. 
Occasionally a witch-doctor becomes the patriarchal priest of 
his family. He may also be chief. When he thus combines posi- 
tions of authority we find a man of tremendous power in Bantu 
social and religious life. 

The office of patriarchal priest is hereditary. The only quali- 
fication is that of age; he is the one who has lived longer than his 
fellows. There may be some thought of the wisdom accumulated 
through years of experience, but wisdom is not a qualification; 
there is no question of character involved; the important thing 
is not what he is, but what he does, so the most ancient member 
of the family group becomes the priest. There is no need especi- 
ally to invest him with the priestly prerogatives; they are his 
by right of succession. He is considered the natural representative 
of the ancestors. He has known them better than anyone else, 
therefore he can commune with them and lead the group in 
worship. 

There is no special training for the patriarchal priests. 
Throughout their long years of life they have absorbed the ideas 
and practices necessary for the exercise of their religious functions. 
They have participated in the rites from early childhood. They 
have long had a part in the initiation of the youth of the tribe. 
They have observed the rites and ceremonies. Probably during 
the years immediately preceding the succession to the priest- 
hood, the next in line watches the incumbent more closely, 
because he realizes that the years are few before he will be called 
upon to take over the work. During his whole life he lives in 
the atmosphere of religion, and at the time when he becomes 
priest he is ready for the task. In fact, the training is the same for 
every one, for no one knows but that he may become patriarch 
before his death. 
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The position of witch-doctor is also hereditary, but in a 
different way. The witch-doctor takes his son as an apprentice. 
There is no community choice, they are a self-perpetuating 
group. If a witch-doctor has no son, he may choose some other 
relative to become his apprentice and successor. Sometimes a 
man desires to become a witch-doctor and asks to be taken 
as an apprentice. He may be accepted or rejected. Sometimes 
the call to the position is due to some mental aberration such 
as possession, trances or fits, for it is believed that thus the spirits 
indicate proper persons to become religious leaders. The final 
choice—whether of son, relative or other person—rests with 
the spirits. The witch-doctor will not take anyone as an appren- 
tice, not even his own son, until he has consulted the spirits 
through divination. If the answer is unfavourable, for no 
consideration will he undertake to train the new aspirant. 

The apprenticeship is long and difficult. Living with his 
master, the pupil must learn all that he knows. He believes 
that he is helped in this by the spirits of his ancestors who were 
also witch-doctors. He must take long trips to gather the 
materials essential to divining and prepare them carefully in 
accordance with age-old regulations. He must learn the long 
rituals by the strict memoriter method. There is little attempt 
to explain or interpret; his master says a short part and he repeats 
it after him until all is known. Often he must become acquainted 
with another language—perhaps some different dialect, or an 
ancient tongue, or even an artificial language. He must study 
the ways of people. In short, he must learn by doing and by 
observing all that his master does. Even after the apprentice- 
ship is over he will return to consult with his master in difficult 
situations. Perhaps that master, in turn, will go to his own 
master if the matter is exceedingly difficult, either in person 
if the old man is still alive, or by seeking his advice from the 
spirit world. 

The Bantu believe that-the gods will choose and prepare 
those whom they would use in positions of religious leader- 
ship. They will give long life to the patriarchs and manifest 
through methods of divination those desired as witch-doctors. 
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Then in all the preparation it is thought that the gods give 
power to find the necessary things and to retain in memory 
the essential ritual. 

The Bantu have little that can be compared with the Christian 
means of propagation through Church, school and press. But 
their informal ways were adequate to maintain their practices 
and to propagate their religion from generation to generation 
until they met the obstacles of industrialism and of other 
religions. They are not able to hold their people who leave 
the ancestral homes and meet new surroundings in industrial 
centres. Also it is fairly easy for Islam and Christianity to win 
them to new ideas of God and new ways of worship. The Bantu 
seem to have been more successful in implanting a belief in 
magic than in the ancestors. It has been found that the people 
accept a new religion but do not lose faith in magic. Converts 
of many years’ standing and apparently loyal to God and His 
worship still believe in magic. 

Students of the training of religious leaders and the propaga- 
tion of religious ideas and practices might well note certain 
features in Bantu religion. First, there is a potential leader in 
every member of the group and there is the expectation that 
each will assume leadership if necessary. Secondly, religion 
is intimately associated with every aspect and need of human 
life. Thirdly, there is provision of an atmosphere in which 
religion is natural and readily absorbed. In the fourth place, 
there is a recognition of the call of the gods to religious leader- 
ship. And finally, religion has brought a real unity of life, and 
central in that unity is a sense of comradeship in association. 

NeEweELL S. Bootu 














GROUP CONVERSION 
By A. L. WARNSHUIS, D.D. 


Hew is religion propagated? When we go to other lands 

among people of another faith how shall we present 
Christianity to them? What is the right missionary policy and 
program? Must our preaching and teaching necessarily result 
in the separation of individuals from their communal relation- 
ships, or should we aim for the conversion of people in social 
groups? 

The modern missionary movement arose out of the evan- 
gelical awakening in Europe and North America. Under the 
influence of that awakening and with that experience the mis- 
sionaries have gone abroad with the thought of the Church 
growing by the conversion of individuals. The difference 
between evangelism in a nominally Christian community and 
in a non-Christian land has not been clearly recognized. In the 
one case the aim is a revival of religion, calling upon individuals 
to an awakening of faith, to deeper devotion, to higher ethical 
living, to greater loyalty. There is here no separation of the 
individual from the society in which he lives or from the religion 
of the community. But in going to other lands the missionary 
aims at bringing the Christian Gospel to people of another 
faith. Many of them may be highly religious, and the missionary’s 
task is not that of reviving their faith or deepening their de- 
votion. If in his witnessing to the Gospel he seeks to win in- 
dividuals, the consequence often is that he appears to be striving 
to separate his converts from their social groups and to lead 
them to be disloyal to the community. 

Another difference is that which arises from the individual- 
istic character of western civilization. Western individualism 
is a modern development. With the rise of industrialism, the 
growth of great cities and the increasing ease of transport our 


social life has been atomized. Family and group relationships 
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are broken up. We do not know our neighbours and our families 
are scattered fragments. The missionary more or less un- 
consciously thinks of these social conditions as normal. As he 
goes to other lands he has not fully understood that the com- 
munal principle still dominates social relationships there. True, 
the spread of western industrialism is beginning to have the 
same effect in Asia and Africa as in the West. This is one of the 
forces that tend to break down the family worship of Con- 
fucianism. The gold mines of Johannesburg and the copper 
mines of Central Africa are destroying tribal religion in Africa. 
However, eighty per cent of the population in Asia and Africa 
still live in rural villages, where communal loyalty is in- 
sistently demanded. Disloyalty to the group is a capital crime 
in Africa. For murder the criminal may make atonement by 
the payment of a fine. For disloyalty to the clan or tribe, which 
is treason, there can be no atonement and the penalty must 
necessarily be banishment or death. 

Religion is a community interest and concern and each 
group of mankind has its own religion to which the members 
conform because they belong to a particular tribe or nation 
or state. Disloyalty to the inherited deities is treason to the 
group. Privately, perhaps, one may believe as he likes, but 
outwardly he must conform. The demand of modern states to 
control the religion of their people is evidence of this fact of 
social life, as well as a recognition of the power of religion in the 
life and purposes of people. Minority religious groups have 
usually faced persecution and have succeeded, at best, in winning 
a grudging tolerance. Sometimes, to be sure, more than one 
faith has existed in a given community, as in Japan and China, 
but only when each religion has been partially assimilated to 
the other and accorded community support. So in the Roman 
Empire persecution of Christians ceased when their religion 
was made a community affair. At first Christianity became 
only one of the state religions. Later, when it became the only 
recognized faith, other faiths and unorthodox forms of Christi- 
anity were persecuted. Moreover, the expansion of Christendom 
in Europe has proceeded only as it was adopted as the group 
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faith of the communities that accepted it. Again, in Muslim 
lands, Christianity has survived as the faith of a minority only 
where that minority had a community consciousness and was 
granted recognition. The propagation of religion from one 
community or land to another has never been accomplished by 
detaching individuals from their social groupings. Men never do 
anything of importance except in groups, and religion has been 
propagated only by group movements. 

When Christianity has become the faith of a community, 
before long a certain tension has arisen between the Christian 
conscience and the standards of the community’s life. So, in the 
fourth century, when Christianity was accepted by the Roman 
Empire as the community faith, the tension expressed itself 
in the rise of monasticism. The monks protested against the 
compromises of the Christian ethical standards in the com- 
munity religion which passed for Christianity, and withdrew 
from the community to dwell apart or to establish communities 
of their own where they could attain more nearly to what they 
regarded as Christian ideals. So through the centuries there have 
been many movements among Christian peoples for the en- 
forcing of higher standards—never more than in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. These are evidence of the vitality of 
Christianity. These revivals within the community religion 
should be differentiated from missionary propagation of the 
religion into another community. 

Recognizing then the difference between the revival of 
religion in a nominally Christian community and the evangel- 
istic propagation of Christianity among non-Christian people, 
observing the difference also between individualistic and 
communal society, and remembering the history of the spread 
of religion, it seems obvious that in missionary propagation 
the communal character of religion should be recognized. The 
community can be approached and influenced only through 
individuals, but the aim should always be to win the whole 
group or community and never to separate the individual from 


1 In the foregoing and next paragraph I am indebted to an unpublished paper by 
Professor K. S. Latourette —A. L. W. 
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his group. The individual who becomes interested should be 
the door by which entry is gained and opportunity is won to 
teach the group to which he belongs. The village, the clan, the 
tribe must be persuaded to accept the new religion, and then 
within that community individuals and smaller groups can be 
won to higher and higher standards. The acceptance of a religion 
by a community is only the beginning of the long, laborious 
task of teaching those who will always continue to be learners. 

The understanding of this group principle in the propaga- 
tion of religion has far-reaching and practical bearing upon our 
missionary programs. Its application is to be seen not only in 
India or in the Netherlands Indies where the conversion of 
villages has become a great movement. In China it ought to be 
a fundamental principle of missionary work. A reference to 
personal experience may illustrate this. In South Fukien the 
people live in clan villages; they are governed by clan elders; 
society is organized around the clan. There are certain market 
places to which the people come on market days for the exchange 
of their produce and to obtain the wares not purchasable else- 
where. Missionary policy has located our chapels in these market 
places because these are neutral ground and there we could 
avoid becoming involved in clan rivalries. Invitations were 
sometimes received to open a chapel in a clan village, but these 
were generally declined because enquiry soon revealed ulterior 
motives that were often related to some quarrel with another 
clan. Cherishing this suspicion of motives and seeking to separate 
our religion from the worldly affairs of common men, the 
missions have tried to work in these market centres. The people 
living in these markets are for the most part detached individuals 
and families. There live the gamblers, the evil-minded and the 
social outcasts. Evangelistic work there is rescue work, and so 
far so good. The only persons from the clan villages to be won 
are eccentric individuals who have little influence in the clan. 
The little groups of Christians won by the individualistic method 
are conglomerates of individuals held together largely by the 
cement of foreign subsidies. 

By avoiding relationships with the community life of the 
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clans we have succeeded in preventing the Christian religion 
from acquiring any influence in the community. The little groups 
of detached Christians are foreign bodies in the community 
and they soon become encysted and wholly devoid of any 
propagating or transforming power. It would be easy to name 
several scores of places where this is history that covers a period 
as long as sixty and seventy years. These little groups, main- 
tained only by internal growth and by the occasional addition 
of an eccentric individual, often contribute generously in pro- 
portion to their financial resources, but they are not large 
enough to provide the total cost of a salaried preacher, and 
year after year the mission makes up the balance needed, but 
without any increase in outreach or influence in the community. 
In some of the larger cities strong churches have been developed, 
but there society has been atomized to some extent, communal 
power has been weakened or destroyed and a sufficient number 
of individuals could be gathered to form a group large enough 
to be self-supporting, but even so the influence in the com- 
munity has not been strong. The lesson seems clear that if the 
Church is to be established where communal control is strong, 
it must be by winning the clans and then by Christianizing 
the life of the clan. The Church must live dangerously, risking 
the entangling relationships of clan life, in order to transform 
the clan. 

Whether this principle of group conversion is applicable to 
other lands is a question that naturally follows. In Japan, for 
example, the Christian churches are almost all in the cities, 
where communal control is weakened. In entering rural villages 
the separation of individuals from their families and social 
groups should be avoided and instead the conversion of social 
groups should be the aim. Indeed, is it not true also in America 
and Europe, in places where the parochial system no longer 
exists and where the churches are only associations of transient 
individuals without a deep sense of real fellowship, that there 
the Church is weak both in its evangelistic outreach and also in 
its influence upon its environment? 

Simple, practical application of this principle may be made 
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to the different forms of missionary service: the church, the 
school, the hospital, the zenana visitors, instead of dealing with 
people as individuals and making contacts with members of 
different families, should recognize the family and clan as the 
unit in society and the primary objective of their work and unite 
their evangelistic efforts with that in view. 

One of the doubts most commonly expressed regarding the 
conversion of groups and one of the basic mistakes in our 
missionary program has been the belief that work for individuals 
produced results of a higher quality. To a large extent, all 
religious work is with individuals. Groups are influenced 
through individuals. The mistake occurs when the objective is 
only the individual who is separated from the group. The fact 
cannot be questioned that many noble examples of strong 
Christian faith and of devoted living have been produced by 
such individualistic work. This is especially true of converts 
directly from other religions. The tragic story of the third 
and fourth generations of children of such converts is not often 
told. Torn away from their social group, ostracized by their 
relatives, detached from their environment and not numerous 
enough to form a new group of any consequence, these in- 
dividuals have tended often to imitate the popular vices. Moral 
lapses not infrequently occur among them unless the church 
group has been able to provide the training that is needed. 
On the whole, the record of individual converts shows no 
higher level of achievement in character than of those who came 
as groups. In a group movement, the individuals aid each other 
in growing in grace and knowledge. 

For the expansion of the Christian Church the witness of an 
individual, however good, in a group-conscious community is 
not equal to the testimony of the group, because of the suspicion 
of the unrelated, discredited individual. The evidence of the 
value of the testimony of the group is clearly seen in a convincing 
way in the experience in Southern India, where groups from 
the Sudra castes are now coming into the Church in consider- 
able numbers because of what they have seen Phat de in the 
outcaste groups. 
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The motives that underlie group movements are often 
questioned, Where or when are motives not mixed? The Apostle 
Paul found in Rome that envy and strife were mingled with 
goodwill in the preaching of Christ. A whole chapter in Dr J. W. 
Pickett’s thorough-going study, Christian Mass Movements in 
India, is given to a critical study of motives, of which forty 
instances are given. The remarkable conclusion is that the 
motives which lead people to Christ in mass movements are 
those that lead individuals anywhere to Him. The sick with 
divers diseases came to Jesus and He healed them. Social, 
political and economic conditions are not to be wholly separated 
from religion in Asia and Africa any more than in America and 
Europe. This does not mean that right relationships are not to 
be emphasized between that which is fundamental and primary 
and that which is secondary and consequential. The conscious- 
ness of some urgent need is almost a necessary prerequisite to 
the acceptance of the gospel message, even though it may not 
be possible to speak of that need as arising from a ‘sense of sin.’ 
Among the self-satisfied and complacent the Gospel hardly 
receives a hearing. What leads people to come to the preacher is 
not nearly so important as that the preacher should seize the 
opportunity to teach them. Dr Wasson, in his recent book, 
Church Growth in Korea, writes of the environmental factors, 
but then he emphasizes the fact that these factors were only 
allies, and the growth of the Church depended upon its 
teaching and the way in‘which the Church related itself to the 
life problems of its members. The real problem is not how 
group movements begin but what to do with them when they 
come. 

Closely associated with the question of motives is that other 
question of how much knowledge should be required of new 
converts before admitting them into the Church. A well-known 
missionary writes in a recent letter, as follows: 


One of the strong points of Islam in its rapid expansion has been the brevity 
of its creed, “There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God.’ 
Both practically and legally this is all that is required. Is it not possible for 
Christian converts to begin with something definite, simple and short? 
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Nobody would suggest the admission of an untaught multi- 
tude to merely nominal membership of the Church. That would 
do the people no good, and it might ruin the Church. There 
will be minimum requirements before baptizing. But again, the 
emphasis should be on the teaching of the converts after their 
admission into the Church. Too often our teaching efforts are 
devoted to the enquirer and he finishes his schooling when he 
is baptized. After that his further education often depends upon 
his own initiative. Baptism should mark not graduation from 
school but the beginning of learning. Canon Barry has written: 


The chief concern of self-centred societies is the safeguarding of their own 
frontiers. . . . The chief concern of the Christian society, at least when it is 
true to its own character, is to be going out into the highways and gathering in 
both ‘bad and good.’ It is not a society of select persons, but the home and 
school both of saints and sinners (The Relevance of the Church, p. 67). 


Briefly summarized, this paper is intended to say that the 
wrong way to try to build up the Church in a non-Christian 
land is by the conversion of individuals extracted from dozens 
of different families, clans, villages and social groups. Such 
converts are promptly ostracized, separated from their relations 
and cut off from their roots in the past of their own people. 
Such a church is only a conglomeration of individuals. That 
kind of church has no community interest nor any influence 
in the community and continues indefinitely dependent upon 
missionary aid. 

The better way is by recognition of the principle that the 
Church grows along racial lines in social strata. The right and 
natural growth of the Church is by the conversion of groups, 
where Christian forces help some group reconstruct its life, 
individual and corporate, around Jesus Christ. 

A. L. WarNSHUIS 

















THE FUTURE OF CHURCHES AND 
MISSIONS IN INDIA 


By H. GULLIFORD 


[ ATTERLY it has been my privilege and pleasure to look 

over and read records and minutes of churches and 
missions in India, old and new, not all to be found in printed 
books. These have made a definite impression on my mind 
with regard to the future, which I hope will become manifest 
to the reader if he will read to the end. 

Some seventy years ago travelling about India was difficult. 
Missionaries and chaplains were not able to go from one part 
of the country to another to consult their fellow-workers; the 
expenditure of time and money was too great. The ordinary 
mode of travelling was behind bullocks, whose normal pace 
did not exceed three miles an hour. Men were necessarily 
confined to a small area of the country. 

Though this was the case, missionaries were eager to learn 
one from another, and they and their workers of different societies 
met monthly a hundred years ago in large towns like Calcutta, 
Madras and Bangalore, where men from various bodies were 
active. They were surrounded by non-Christians, and their objects 
in meeting were that they might understand their task, take 
combined action to approach government or other public body, 
tell of their experiences and help one another as far as possible. 
Larger gatherings were impossible, but from the beginning 
missionaries were anxious to know one another, to help one 
another and to work together. 

As the means of travel developed, missionaries realized that 
they should know and help one another more, especially in 
making known God’s great evangel in Jesus Christ. Beyond 


the annual meeting of workers belonging to the same mission, 
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missionaries had no opportunity of meeting those of other 
societies unless they lived in or near large towns. The first 
meeting of missionaries from different societies was held at 
Calcutta in 1855, the next at Benares in 1857, followed by one 
at Ootacamund (South India) in 1858 and another at Lahore 
in 1862-63. A meeting of workers belonging to the London 
Missionary Society was held at Calcutta in 1863. These con- 
ferences paved the way and showed that it was necessary to have 
a conference for the whole of India. 

The idea was pursued and arrangements made for the first 
decennial conference to be held at Allahabad in 1872-73. Mis- 
sionaries and others interested attended, to the number of 136. 
The conference lasted seven days and on the Sunday a united 
communion service was held. The next decennial conference 
was held at Calcutta in 1882-83, attended by 475 workers and 
others interested in missions. The third decennial conference 
was held at Bombay in 1892-93, when 626 attended. The last was 
held at Madras in December 1902. There were 236 members, 
but they were either delegates from the various missions or 
persons specially invited. It should be stated that, in addition, 
conferences for South India and Ceylon were held at Bangalore 
in 1879 and in Madras in 1900. Much could be written on the 
benefits arising from these conferences. 

As means of travel became yet easier, missionaries took their 
annual holiday at hill stations and were able informally to 
associate with those of other societies. At Kodaikanal and the 
Nilgiri Hills in South India, at Darjiling and Naini Tal and 
other places in the Himalayas the opportunity was taken by 
missionaries to discuss their problems and plans. All was in- 
formal, but meetings were afterwards held when these plans 
were carried into action. 

As a result of the conferences and the informal meetings of 
missionaries on the hills there were formed various associations 
of missionaries for many purposes. These associations were 
naturally local in their action, but many missionaries joined and 
worked them thoroughly, and some of the associations greatly 
helped on the work of missions. The South India Missionary 
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Association, for instance, approached the Madras government 
on behalf of Christians, devised means for appointing a mis- 
sionary to provide Tamil Christian literature, produced a united 
Tamil hymnbook, a Tamil lyric book and directory of South 
India missions, instituted examinations for missionaries in 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese and Urdu, and in Hindu- 
ism, helped to provide a tuberculosis sanatorium for Christians 
at Arogyapuram (Madras Presidency) and promoted many other 
essential works. The associations saw that many missionary in- 
stitutions could not be carried on efficiently by one mission and 
they helped missions to come together. 

One of the first union movements was inaugurated and 
carried through by the late Dr Miller as far back as 1874, when 
the Madras Christian College was handed over to a united 
board of management from different societies and professors 
from different churches were appointed. It is one of the best 
examples of the working together of missionaries from different 
societies. Now many institutions are managed by inter-church 
committees. It has almost become natural that there should be 
union of missionaries in important institutions and definite 
work, 

To-day nearly all the work formerly carried on by the various 
associations has been put under one council—the National 
Christian Council. After the world missionary conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910, its chairman, Dr J. R. Mott, came to India 
and held a series of conferences in different parts of the country, 
culminating in a general meeting for all India, held at Calcutta 
in 1912. At this meeting arrangements were made for the estab- 
lishment of one national and eight (now ten) provincial councils, 
to gather together in one body the various activities of mis- 
sionaries of different churches. The first meeting of the National 
Missionary (now Christian) Council was held at Calcutta in 
1914. From that time the Council has gathered to itself the 
guidance and government of the various associations which had 
hitherto carried on work separately. Of the value of this organ- 
ization it is impossible to speak too highly. It has permanent 
secretaries who are ready to help in any part of India; most 
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missions are represented on either the national or provincial 
councils, and it may be said that all united work and action 
are under the guidance and supervision of these councils. 
Rules of comity have been drawn up, which most missions 
accept and follow. The National Christian Council is affiliated 
with the International Missionary Council. 

It has been my privilege to be a member of and partaker in 
various associations, the national and one of the provincial 
councils. It was also my duty to edit for many years a magazine 
that tried to represent all missions and mission work in India, 
and I was able to hand it over to the management and control 
of the National Christian Council. I am therefore intimately 
acquainted with the working of the councils and the ways in 
which missionaries have tried to work together. 

What has characterized these various meetings? Two things 
have been regarded as not for discussion: religious belief 
or dogma and church organization. Leaving these two aside, 
every member was free to say anything that would help about 
the subject discussed. In all the gatherings there has been a 
spirit of goodwill and helpfulness. There was little thought of 
self, or denomination, or church. The chief thought has been: 
‘It is a good thing for mission workers to come together. What 
contribution can I make by thought, by help, by prayer, or in 
any other way?’ Members had their own convictions regarding 
. church and organization, but these were not put in the fore- 
front. Care was taken that the susceptibilities of any should not 
be wounded. Much prayer was offered and God’s guidance 
sought, for all realized that they were engaged in doing His 
work, not their own. 

I have been to scores of these united meetings and only 
once have seen any manifestation of ill-temper or unpleasant- 
ness, and that was caused not by missionaries but by persons 
who had been asked to help and by visitors. Though there 
have been members of different churches, there has been one 
outstanding desire: how to help the common cause, the evangel- 
ization of the people of India. 

Then it should be stated that in addition to the visits of 
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secretaries of missionary societies there have been united 
commissions of various kinds—on higher education, education 
in general, rural education and other kinds of work done by 
missions. The aim of these commissions has been to show ways 
by which missions should work together. 

As a consequence of the past history of Indian missions and 
of these various associations, councils and commissions, there 
has arisen in the minds of many the thought: ‘Why cannot the 
Christian churches get closer together?’ This arose especially 
after the South India conference in 1900, when efforts were 
immediately made for a closer union of the churches in South 
India. Federation was tried but was found insufficient. The 
national and provincial councils are the chief means for the 
federation of all the churches, but all who are familiar with their 
working have realized that while they are of immense service 
and do a great amount of good work they are insufficient for 
the needs of India to-day. Further meetings were held and re- 
sulted in the formation of the North India and South India 
united churches, formed chiefly of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists and part of the Basel Mission. 

During the last fifteen years serious attempts have been 
made in South India to bring about a wider union of the churches. 
Representatives from the Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Methodist and Lutheran churches have frequently met and 
discussed the problems that had to be faced. I entered this 
movement with a feeling that we were trying to accomplish 
the impossible, but as the meetings continued it was most re- 
markable how the difficulties vanished one after another. It was 
manifest to all that we were under divine guidance. There was 
the plainest speaking, nothing was reserved, the whole subject 
as it presented itself to the delegates was carefully considered. 
We were often in difficulties when it seemed as if there was no 
way out, but resort to prayer and trust in the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance was manifest, and a way out was shown. The most 
remarkable thing was that men who had been brought up under 
such different conditions, trained by differing churches and 
having varied experiences, should be able to draw up a scheme 
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for union that was accepted by all. That scheme is now before 
the different churches for their approval. It has been widely 
circulated, carefully scrutinized, accepted in some mission 
fields and now awaits ratification. It does not embrace all 
churches and is by no means suited to every country, but it does 
lay down principles that every Christian should be able to 
accept. 

Then there is another entirely different aspect of the question 
to be considered. What is the cry of India to-day? Millions have 
become Christians, the western-educated classes have lost their 
religion, masses of the outcastes have made up their minds to 
leave their religion—a crude Hinduism, the bulk of the people 
are dissatisfied, educated women will not be content with 
religion as they have learnt it. What is the Christian Church to 
do, confronted in this way? The outcastes say they fear to join 
the Church, as it will separate those now united if they join 
different sects. There is but one answer to all this. 

When we consider the past history of the various churches 
and missions in India and see the many ways they have tried to 
work together and help one another, when we consider the rapid 
changes and the existing unrest among the people, we ask if the 
Christian Church will be so blind as not to see the road along 


which God has guided His people in India in the past? The 
only way is to union. 


H. GULLIFORD 

















CHRISTIANITY AND IMPERIALISM 
By GILBERT CLIVE BINYON 


HE word ‘imperialism’ does not, of course, occur in 

the Bible; but if imperialism exists wherever any nation 

is not independent but under some other rule, it is mentioned 

in the Bible, as in the ironical lament over the fall of Babylon 
(in Isaiah x111 and xiv): 


How hath the oppressor ceased! .. . 
that ruled the nations in anger, . . . 
with a persecution that none restrained (xtv, 4-6). 


Here, we might say, is expressed a clear opposition to 
imperialism. But if we say that, we should be clear as to the 
grounds of the opposition. For it does not seem to be based 
on any idea of the rightful independence of nations. On the 
contrary, it appears to be based on the ‘independence’ of the 
imperialist nation, in the sense of its non-recognition of any 
obedience due to any higher power. 


How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, 
which didst lay low the nations! 
And thou saidst in thine heart, 
‘I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God; ... 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; 
I will be like the Most High’ (xiv, 12-14). 


It seems quite clear that it is pride and arrogancy, a species 
of self-deification, that is the head and front of imperialist 
offending; the oppression of nations is a consequence. It is false 
religion and the oppressive polity that goes with it to which the 
prophetic mind is fundamentally opposed; and this opposition 
exists as much in the attitude to any nation if it does not acknow- 


ledge the true God and therefore has a false god and a false 
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ethic which leads to an oppressive polity, whether it is im- 
perialist and rules over other nations, or whether this false 
religion and polity are limited to its own borders. 

It is not at all clear that any warrant can be found in Scrip- 
ture for the Liberal idea that the world ought to be divided up 
into a number of free and independent nations, each respecting 
the others’ freedom and independence, and that the case against 
imperialism rests upon its disturbing this bright and happy 
_ picture. There may be some passages (such as Deut. xxx, 8 
and Acts xvil, 26) which could be quoted in support of that 
idea, and the topic deserves more attention from Christian 
sociologists than it has yet received; but, however that may be, 
it remains true that the fundamental thought in the prophetic 
mind is the distinction between, on the one hand, the nations 
or heathen (goyyim) with their false gods and false ethic and 
oppressive polity, and, on the other hand, the theocracy of 
Israel, of which the leading principle is enshrined in Jehovah’s 
redemption of His people out of Egyptian bondage. 

Nor does there seem to be any warrant in Scripture for 
the contrary idea, that the case against imperialism rests upon 
its disturbing an ideal world-unity, its hindering the political, 
economic and cultural unification of all mankind. That might 
only lead, we are taught, to what Philo in his comment on the 
story of the Tower of Babel calls ‘a symphony of great evils.’ 

What we do find in the Bible is the belief that Jehovah the 
God of Israel is also the God of the whole earth, even of the 
nations which do not acknowledge Him. And this belief gives 
rise to Israel’s messianic hope—the belief in a coming Messiah 
who, as God’s vicegerent, would rule the nations. He is pictured 
in the second Psalm : 


Desire of me, and I shall give thee the heathen [the nations] for thine 
inheritance: and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. 

Thou shalt bruise them with a rod of iron: and break them in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel. 


Here is expressed the idea of a rule over the nations by the 
Messiah—a theocratic imperialism. 
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When our Lord asked the question, ‘What think ye of the 
Christ?’ He did not, of course, mean: ‘What do you think of 
me?’ He meant: ‘What do you think about the Messiah? What 
sort of a Messiah do you expect? Are you looking for one who 
will bruise the heathen-nations with a rod of iron and break 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel?’ The idea of the Messiah 
as the Son of David carried with it some such associations; and 
when our Lord asked the unanswerable question about how the 
Messiah could possibly be the Son of David, if David had called 
Him ‘Lord,’ He was affirming the true theocracy, or subjection 
to God of all nations, including His chosen people, in contra- 
distinction to a caricature of this theocracy in an imperialism of 
some ‘Son of David,’ ostensibly in the name of the Lord. 

As the Servant of the Lord and true Messiah, Jesus the 
Christ claims the nations of the world as His own. 

Has not, then, the Christian Church an ‘imperialism’ of 
its own?—in the sense that it desires to see all nations subject 
to the kingship of Christ. 

The attempt to realize this empire of Christ (as one might 
say) in the time of Pope Gregory vii (Hildebrand) can be 
variously estimated. 

Dr Inge, in his extremely unsympathetic chapter on this 
subject in his Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, admits 
that 
while secular society was falling back into a barbarous feudal aristocracy of 
freebooters, the Church was conscious of being the heir of a higher culture. 


The success of the papacy was after all the victory of an idea over brute force— 
the idea of a single religious commonwealth (p. 162). 


‘A single religious commonwealth’—that is the great idea, 
the splendid, happy, truly Christian aspiration which lay 
behind the often apparently sordid and unedifying struggles 
about investiture and the excommunications and interdicts 
which Gregory vii flung about so freely. The ‘universal key’ to 
the problems of that age, it has been said, is ‘the priority of the 
religious tie above all others.’ It is this priority of the religious 
tie and its dominance over the ties of nationality that is of first 
importance when estimating the ecclesiastical imperialism of 
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the Hildebrandine Church. ‘A single religious commonwealth,’ 
the kingship of Christ realized within that commonwealth— 
what could be more worthy of the efforts of believers? 

On the other hand, in spite of important qualifications 
that would have to be made, it does seem true to say that there 
was something too much like a facile identification of this 
ecclesiastical imperialism with Christianity militant, an easy 
assumption that the rule of the Vicar of Christ was the same 
thing as the rule of Christ Himself, and an erroneous argument 
that if the Church is the recipient of a divine revelation in 
faith and morals, therefore all statements about faith and 
morals made by the Church carry divine authority. That 
argument ignores the fact that both in theological doctrine and 
in moral direction there is a human element in the apprehension 
of divine truth and righteousness. 

Whatever may be the true estimate and conclusion to 
come to, it can scarcely be denied by anyone that the history 
of the papacy has at times shown a tendency to obscure the 
reign of Christ the God-Man behind something very like the 
rule of a man-god. It was, then, only what one would expect, 
that the discrediting of the papacy by the ‘Babylonian captivity’ 
at Avignon and by the spectacle of rival popes, and the constant 
demands for money made by the papal court, unleashed the 
forces of nationalism and imperialism. 

Yet it is noteworthy that if in the sixteenth century Spanish 
imperialism pushed Christian theocracy aside, it did so in 
defiance of contemporaneous Christian teaching. Spain did not 
annex lands in the New World without the authorization of the 
Pope; and the famous ‘pope’s line’ was drawn in order to prevent 
any competition in annexations. These circumstances, however 
little they may have meant in actual practice, do at least bear 
witness to a consciousness of some higher power than that of 
the ‘sovereign state.’ Moreover, Dominican and Franciscan 
fathers used their influence against the enslaving of the Indians 
of the New World; and so did Pope Paul 111 and the Emperor 
Charles v. The heroic figure of Las Casas, apostle of the Indians, 
exemplified both in word and action the true Christian spirit. 
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The voice of Christianity could at that time still be heard. 
It declared that any colonization was never to be thought of 
as the acquisition of lands, riches and glory for Christendom, 
still less for any one Christian prince or nation; on the other 
hand, it never pronounced in favour of anything like non-inter- 
ference; on the contrary, it declared Christian missions to 
be a duty obligatory of Christendom, and conceived of such 
missionary work as including a civilizing mission. Anything 
that might be called ‘imperialism’ becomes, on thése lines, 
simply the guidance of converts to the Christian Faith into 
a Christian ethic and polity— simply an extension of the 
‘single religious commonwealth’ of Christendom or Christian 
civilization. 

But though the voice of Christianity was heard, it was not 
heeded. In the New World, Spaniards went their lawless way. 
Competitive national imperialism pushed Christian theocracy 
aside. The era of the scramble of sovereign states had begun. 

And what has Christianity to say to the imperialisms of 
to-day? 

If the Church is concerned primarily with faith and morals, 
with social ideals and moral principles—not (it must be said 
emphatically) as something quite distinct from, and alter- 
native to, policies and programmes, but as something which 
policies and programmes may either embody or violate—the 
true point of contact between the Church and political and 
economic organization is moral criticism, favourable or adverse, 
of these political or economic organizations, whether actual 
or projected, in the light of faith in the kingship of Christ 
whose throne is the Cross. 

No doubt every one’s conception of what a realization of 
the kingship of Christ over the world would mean is, in some 
respects at least, peculiar to himself. The present writer would 
visualize it in a fashion that can be described in some such way 
as this: national sovereignty and economic anarchy have com- 
pletely disappeared; nationality is exclusively associated with 
languages and other signs of cultural variegation; the essential 
services supplying the means of life are co-ordinated on a 
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world-wide scale and managed on the principles of ‘from each 
according to his abilities’ and ‘to each according to his needs’; 
‘politics,’ if it can be said to exist at all, has become simply 
planning—the repairing, scrapping or adding to the machinery 
of organizations. 

The amount of concurrence, if any, that could be found 
for any such way of describing a Christian Utopia, is probably 
small; for it demands a revolutionary break with our accustomed 
habits of thinking in terms of nations, empires and races. But 
the writer ventures to hold the opinion that such a break is 
necessary, that Christianity does demand a return to the tradi- 
tional position, found in the authoritative documents of the 
Old and New Testaments, of those of the Early Church, and of 
the Medieval Church until the rise of nationalism; the tradi- 
tional position maintained for at least fifteen out of nineteen 
centuries; the traditional position which envisages the Church 
or the people of God as a ‘single religious commonwealth’ 
contrasted with ‘the world’ with its independence of divine 
government, its egoism of individuals or groups (national, 
racial or commercial). 

It is only too easy for Christians who, by nationality, belong 
to some imperialist nation to think of ‘their’ empire as some- 
thing which, beyond all question, has a right to exist and to 
which they may feel happy and proud to belong. In a case where, 
as in the British Empire, the titular head is a Christian monarch 
who has been archiepiscopally anointed, what easier than to 
conclude that the empire is ipso facto theocratic? But such 
notions may be found, on investigation, to display a complacent 
patriotism rather than a zeal for Christ’s rule over all nations. 

But Christians ought not, by a natural reaction against 
these notions, to fall in with that opposition to imperialism 
which is found in national or racial movements for independ- 
ence or self-determination. For, while ‘independence’ and ‘self- 
determination’ are attractive, popular and powerful slogans 
among a people unwillingly included in some empire, they are 
not really very different, morally and in spirit, from the ‘in- 
dependence’ of the imperialist nation itself. 
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The true solution of this question is, it would now appear, 
to be found in ‘cultural autonomy’ and the dissociation of state- 
hood from both nationality and race. But on this subject the 
reader must be referred to the book on Soviet Communism by 
Mr and Mrs Webb (p. 153; with which may be compared what 
Mr H. N. Brailsford has to say in his Olives of Endless Age, 
pp. 215 and 194-6). 

The condition for a right and justifiable exercise of an 
‘imperialist’ government over backward peoples has been said 
by Lord Olivier to be the regulation of commercial penetration 
by a controlling authority, ‘actuated by the dictates of human 
conscience and guided by the experience which has been gained 
of the compromises and safeguards whereby the human rights 
of both Europeans and natives may be maintained.’ And a 
similar opinion has been expressed by Dr Schweitzer: ‘We have, 
I hold, the right to colonize if we have the moral authority’ 
to correct the evils developed by an unrestrained economic 
advance. 

How far the activities of imperial governments are directed 
towards regulating commercial penetration in accordance with 
dictates of human conscience and correcting the evils it develops 
if unrestrained, and how far they (on the contrary) subserve the 
commercial penetration, is a question which admits of no one 
answer that is universally applicable. Mr Brailsford reminds us 
that 


those of us who profess an instinctive or reasoned opposition to imperialism 
make a grave mistake if we deny its civilizing mission, or doubt the sincerity of 
those who devote their lives to it. . . . But always the gifts of education, 
intellectual stimulus and humaner government which it brings with it are a 
by-product of its self-regarding activities. 


The conclusion that the present writer comes to is that 
Christianity is not opposed to imperialism on the Liberal ground 
that it is a trespassing of one nation upon another, but must 
always oppose it if, when, where and in so far as, instead of 
correcting the evils of unrestrained economic penetration, it 
lends itself to the interests of this commercial penetration; for 
when it does that it displays a false scale of values, a false religion 
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and ethic, such as was the ground of the Hebrew prophets’ 
antagonism to the imperialisms of their day. 

The antagonists of imperialism are, from a Christian stand- 
point, to be found not so much (if at all) in movements of 
national or racial independence as, partly, in that civilizing 
mission which imperialism itself throws off as a by-product, and 
partly and more especially in missionary activity of all sorts— 
religious, medical, educational, industrial and social. 


G. C. Brnyon 
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CONTEMPLATION AND THE 
APOSTOLATE 


RECENT surveys of the work of the Roman Catholic Church 

which have appeared in this Review have referred to the 
movement known as ‘Contemplation and the Apostolate,’ which 
links contemplative religious communities in the West with 
specific missionary areas or activities as objects of prayer. Le 
Bulletin des Missions, published by the Abbaye de Saint-André 
at Lophem-lez-Bruges, Belgium, issued a supplement in De- 
cember 1936 (Tome XV, Suppl. No. 2) concerned wholly with 
this movement. The following is a condensed translation of the 
information there given: 


In September 1933 the Little Brothers of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (Petits Fréres du Sacré-Coeur de Jésus) founded the first 
brotherhood of the new movement at El-Abiodh-Sidi-Cheikh, 
a small oasis in Southern Algeria on the edge of the Sahara. It 
was the first strictly contemplative foundation which had 
missions as its exclusive object. The brotherhood was raised 
to the status of a diocesan congregation in March 1935, and its 
first four members, being authorized by a papal licence, took their 
perpetual vows on August 29th, 1935. 

It was the ardent desire of Charles de Foucauld, the great 
missionary to North Africa, to establish in mission lands small 
contemplative centres of this kind. As early as 1899, when 
framing the rules for the religious order contemplated, he wrote: 


We do not share in the work of Our Lord to the glory of God for the salva- 
tion of souls by an oral preaching of the Gospel; but we do share in it effectively 
by upholding among men Jesus present in the Holy Eucharist. . . . Not 
having received from God the vocation of speech, we sanctify and preach to the 
people through silence. . . . 


Members for the brotherhood Father de Foucauld looked 
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for were not forthcoming, however, and he died a martyr in 
1916 without having seen the answer to his prayers. 

pees ten years later the subject was again raised, and by 
Pope Pius x1 himself. In his Bull, Umbratilem, he said: 

It is evident that those who give themselves assiduously to the work of 
prayer and penitence, much more than those who by their work cultivate the 
Lord’s vineyard, contribute to the progress of the Church and to the salvation 
of the human race; because if they did not cause abundance of divine grace to 


fall from heaven to water the vineyard, the evangelists would see only meagre 
fruit as a result of their labours. 


Again, the desire so clearly stated in the Encyclical, Rerum 
Ecclesie (1926), that religious congregations should be founded 
in the various mission fields ‘in harmony with native mentality 
and ideals,’ pointed directly to this close union of intercessors 
and active workers, and gave a raison d’étre for the centres of 
love and silent oblation envisaged by Father de Foucauld years 
before in North Africa. 

The first fraternity has been planted in a Muslim centre, 
and the members—known as the Brothers of Solitude (Jkhoudn 
al-Khaloua) by the Muslims—are missionaries who have adopted 
the contemplative life as their missionary method. They have no 
pastoral charge of any territory, they do not preach, nor instruct, 
nor evangelize by word of mouth, nor undertake any outside 
missionary work. Their sole relations with their neighbours are 
the contacts made inescapable by Christian charity, such as 
every contemplative cloistered monastery, whether Trappist or 
Carthusian, has with the poor, the friendless, the mendicant or 
indeed with any, rich or poor, who come knocking at the gate. 
And if the Brothers of Solitude try to establish a brotherly 
relationship with these, it is because the people among whom 
they live are outside Our Father’s family, and because their 
special mission is silently to radiate, by prayer and example, the 
love of the Heart of Jesus. Only those appointed to that work 
have any contact with the people outside. In general, rigorous ob- 
servance of the rules of silence and exclusion are insisted upon. 

The papal Bull, Umbratilem, likened perpetual intercession 
to the praying of Moses on the mountain for the Israelite troops. 
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But, unlike Moses, the contemplative cares for every soul in the 
world; and for the Little Brother of the Sacred Heart a more 
specific mission is added to the universality of this intercession. 
He is not content with praying for the Muslims around him, 
he becomes one with them. On the day of his being professed, he 
asks God to accept this spiritual ‘naturalization,’ so that in 
His sight he may actually be the elder brother of those to 
whom he is sent, the Christian ‘first-born’ among them, answer- 
able for them by the right of spiritual consanguinity. He asks 
the privilege of bearing the burden of their sins before God and 
of making them sharers in his own poor merits. The Little 
Brother is no longer his own: his soul, his life, his sufferings 
are given on the one hand to Christ the Redeemer, and on the 
other to his non-Christian brothers; he makes himself the link 
between Christ and them. 

Such a vocation can be understood only when seen in re- 
lation to the doctrine of the mystical Body of Christ, in the 
light of the words, ‘I am the vine, ye are the branches.’ The Head 
of the Church lives again in His own, that through them the fruit 
of His Passion may be bestowed at any specified time on any 
specified souls. 

Such is the missionary work asked of the Brothers of Solitude, 
in respect of the people who have become theirs. The contem- 
plative who has no responsibilities regarding instruction or 
baptism can nevertheless exercise a true sacerdotal ministry 
towards individuals or people ‘who sit in the shadow of death.’ 
Through his oblation and intercession he can in secret prepare 
the way in these souls for the grace and the blossoming of life 
which will appear when the right time comes for the ministry 
of active missionaries and for joining the visible Church. The 
Little Brothers feel most deeply that the essence of their vocation 
lies in this réle of intercession, through which they become 
members of the mystical Body, united with Jesus in His unity 
with the Father. Those who follow, charged with a speaking 
ministry, will find soil already prepared for their seed. 

For the Little Brothers the sole channel of action, their very 
raison d étre, is the Eucharist, through which they make contact 
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with souls not only at the moments of consecration and of com- 
munion but throughout their whole day, which is like one 
unceasing mass, lived in them and prolonged through them. 
Following the Angelus and Veni Creator (in Arabic) and prime 
at 6.15 a.m., conventual mass is sung daily at 6.40 and attended 
by the whole community, after which the Host is exposed and its 
adoration becomes a prolonging of the mass. If the number of 
brothers permits, adoration becomes perpetual, day and night. 

Only secondary to the adoration of the Sacrament is the 
intercessory prayer life of the brothers, not only for those 
in their immediate neighbourhood, but for all the unbelievers 
whose brothers they have become. It finds expression in 
the daily celebration of the liturgical offices, beginning with 
matins, lauds and adoration of the Sacrament at one o’clock in 
the morning. But apart from the seven and a half hours daily 
spent in chapel, the brother continues his intercessions in the 
silence of his own cell, where also he studies ecclesiastical 
subjects, the native language (both literary and vernacular), 
history, customs and mentality. Even lay brothers must learn 
at least the common spoken tongue of the country. 

Such, then, is the nature of the monastery at El-Abiodh- 
Sidi-Cheikh, built at a great centre of pilgrimage of a marabout 
tribe to the tomb of their founder. The oasis was at one time 
fertile but is now somewhat poor and denuded. The small 
population of the oasis lives principally by the pilgrim traffic. 
The monastery buildings are Arabic in design. The altar in the 
chapel has neither flowers nor lace hangings, only a cross and 
candlesticks of wood; wooden benches and matting on the floor 
mark the choir; there is no sculpture, the only decoration is a 
series of texts in Arabic, cut in relief in the plaster and running 
the whole length of the wall above the choir benches and round 
the sanctuary, and panels on which, in place of the customary 
pictorial representations of the Stations of the Cross, are in- 
scribed suitable scripture passages. The whole preserves the 
plain and sober simplicity consonant with Muslim usage. The 
same simplicity characterizes the services; there is no accom- 
paniment to the chanting of the monks, and certain prayers 
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(including the Angelus and Veni Creator) are now sung in Arabic 
to melodies based on ancient oriental liturgical chants. 

The arrangement of the cells and public rooms is also on 
Muslim lines, Outside the enclosure there is a room always 
open to native visitors and attended, except during the hours of 
services, by one of the brothers, who also supervises the work of 
a native dispenser in a small dispensary. ‘Twice a week food is 
distributed to the poor, and clothing on some days. The brothers 
go outside the monastery only once a week for a walk, on which 
occasion the rule of silence is relaxed. 

The Muslims understand and respect this life of solitude 
and prayer; they seem to comprehend that the desire of a 
life given more intensely to God prompts these ‘Christian 
marabouts.’ Although the Brothers of Solitude pass their lives 
behind the wall of the monastery, do not preach, do not go out, 
have no visible missionary activity, the Muslim caravans and 
pilgrimages which pass through El-Abiodh know of their life 
of prayer and solitude. Indeed, the Jkhoudn al-Khaloua are 
known by now all over the region south of El-Abiodh. 

It may be asked why the first monastery was planted in 
Islamic soil, the hardest ground in all the Lord’s vineyard. It is 
just because it is the hardest ground that active missionaries 
there most need the support of the communion of saints through 
the prayers and sacrifices of those of their brothers devoted to a 
cloistered life. Partly, also, there exists among the French a 
feeling of responsibility for the Muslims of the Sahara, and the 
first brothers were of French nationality. 

In the meanwhile, in the decade since the issue of the papal 
Bull, Umbratilem, when a questionnaire was sent to all superiors 
asking their wishes regarding the founding of indigenous con- 
templative communities in their areas, answers have come in 
which are tabulated in the issue of Le Bulletin des Missions with 
which this paper is concerned. It appears that the desire for 
such communities is widespread in the Far East and India, but 
that, generally speaking, the time is considered not yet ripe in 
the Near East, Africa and the Pacific islands. 

M. M. U. 











THE NORWEGIAN MISSION IN 
MADAGASCAR 


By OLE B. MEYER 


MADAGASCAR is about as large as Belgium, France and 

the Netherlands together. Somewhat more than three 
million people live there, and one-third of the population have 
their homes on the east coast, where on a line as long as from 
London to Rome, the rollers break against white sands and 
wooded hills. Some 800,000 live on the southern half of this 
coast. Travelling inland one reaches the inland plateau, with 
mountain ranges up to 2900 metres (about gs5oo ft.); in the 
middle west is a wide, dry plateau, and from this down to the 
west coast stretch the bush prairies. The best harbours of the 
island are on the north-west coast. 

There are several different races in Madagascar, of which the 
Hovas were formerly the most powerful and governed the 
island. The Betsileos work their farms in the southern half of 
the island and the Betsimirakas occupy the greater part of the 
eastern coastland, having the Taisakas as their neighbours to 
the south. The Baras in the far south and the Sakalavas scattered 
over the west are poor and primitive. 

Mission work was started on the island by the London 
Missionary Society in 1818. In heroic struggles against sickness 
and in the intensive work of conquering the linguistic diffi- 
culties (there was no written language) and of translating the 
Bible, the missionaries carried on, even after the beginning of 
the persecution. They did not withdraw until the Bible had been 
printed in the Hova dialect in 1836. 

A great number of the Malagasy Christians became martyrs. 
But by the grace of God and with the lantern of His Word over 
their narrow path,-through the perils of persecution and the 


valley of death the leaderless flock found its way to victory, 
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and in 1861 the martyr period ended. To-day some of the old 
church members tell with mingled joy and pride of relatives 
who were worshippers in the days of darkness. And the word 
used for ‘worship’ is the word the old heathen used for their 
idolatry; now the heathen have had to take another word for 
their use, ‘to worship’ is used only in reference to Christians. 

The London mission went on with its work and others 
joined it: the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
1864, the Norwegian Missionary Society in 1866 and the 
Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association in 1867. 

In 1869 the Queen was baptized and the truth of the old 
proverb was seen: ‘Where the needle goes, the thread follows.’ 
Christianity became the state religion of the Hovas. This gave 
immense opportunities for Christian education, and mission 
schools were opened in great numbers, perhaps even beyond the 
evangelistic capacity of the missions. For while Christian ideas 
were propagated, Christian life did not keep up with them and 
much of the old heathendom lived on in the congregations. 
To-day we have to be awake to this weakness, but also to re- 
cognize that the period of broadcasting Christian ideas was a 
means of introducing the ferment of a new faith and so was a 
preparation for the coming revivals. 

From 1867 to 1870 the number of schools in the co-operating 
London and Friends’ missions grew from 18 to 359 and the 
number of pupils from 811 to 15,837. 

The first missionaries of the Norwegian Missionary Society 
(Lutheran) arrived at Tananarivo, the capital of the Hova 
kingdom, on August 27th, 1866. They founded their first station 
in the Betsileo country, some distance south of Tananarivo. 
Mistakes were made; misunderstanding and controversy had 
to be overcome. One sad result was the overlapping and lack 
of co-operation between the missions in the central part of the 
island, while great regions remained unoccupied for many years. 
But still the work was blessed by the Lord of missions, and 
when our first missionary, John Eng, quitted Madagascar in 
1899, he left more than ten thousand church members in his 
district in the Betafo valley grateful to their father in the faith. 
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Expansion followed; to-day the Norwegian Missionary 
Society covers a great part of Madagascar. Roughly speaking, 
a line may be drawn from east to west across the centre of the 
island. From this line you may travel south for seven hundred 
kilometres (440 miles), and practically that whole area is occupied 
by the Society. The southernmost part of the island forms the 
mission fields of two Lutheran societies of Norwegian emigrants 
to the United States. Almost the whole of the southern half of 
Madagascar, therefore, has learned evangelical Christianity in 
the Lutheran form. Here we find a Malagasy Lutheran Church 
with cordial co-operation between Malagasies and foreigners, 
between Americans, Norwegians and some French missionaries 
who work in our mission. 

The field of the Norwegian Missionary Society is divided 
into three conferences; each has its own superintendent, elected 
for five years by the missionaries in the conference district. 
The missionaries meet once a year and their resolutions regard- 
ing budget and so forth are sent to the board of the mission 
in Stavanger, Norway. The board usually accepts the decisions 
of the conference, with the exception of the budget, which 
unfortunately it is often compelled to cut down. For 1937, how- 
ever, the board was able to pass the foreign budgets without 
reduction. 

To-day we have a total foreign staff of 31 men and 27 women 
(wives of missionaries not included), also 170 Malagasy pastors, 
1149 evangelists, 165 teachers and 109,790 church members. 

Educational work, which for a long time was such a successful 
means for Christian influence in Madagascar, came to a crisis 
when the French occupied the island in 1895 and the following 
years. To begin with, the French authorities were afraid that 
nationalist ideas would be propagated through the schools and 
other gatherings of the Malagasy. The Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries did their best to turn this suspicion against the Pro- 
testant missions and to a great extent they were successful. The 
schools had to be closed down. Later the educational work 
partly recovered, but now it is on new lines. The French re- 
gulations for schools have to be followed. This tends to good 
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though fewer schools, for the finances of the Protestant missions 
prohibit the maintaining of a great number of schools with this 
new standard. 

In 1878 there were about three thousand pupils in the schools 
of the Norwegian Missionary Society; in 1895 there were forty- 
five thousand. The number of those who were baptized grew 
from two hundred and fifty-five in the period 1871 to 1875, 
to fifty-eight thousand in the period 1896 to 1905. The period 
from 1870 to 1910 showed clearly how the schools laid the 
foundation for the congregations; in this period the Society saw 
126,500 baptisms. 

The schools also gave an opportunity to pick out the best co- 
workers from Malagasy youth. A school for teacher-training 
and a theological seminary have for many years been carried on. 
The latter is a union enterprise in which the three Lutheran 
societies and churches co-operate. The future evangelical 
leaders of the church live together there in the most decisive 
years of their education and carry away with them the sense of 
unity. And as all the Lutheran missions have the synodical form 
of church government there is strong ground for hope for one 
Malagasy Lutheran church. 

The Lutheran missions have a united conference each third 
year and are all members of the Inter-Missionary Committee 
of Madagascar. 

Bible schools are regularly held in a number of mission 
stations, to give local preachers (evangelists and catechists) the 
necessary fundamental education. These ‘lay clergy’ have been 
and are of immense importance in the many small and poor 
village congregations. 

A fine work has been done for leprosy patients by our trained 
nurses. At Mangarano there are nearly six hundred patients, and 
at Morondava about forty. 

The work of spreading the good message through schools 
and churches laid a strong foundation, but it would not have 
become so effective had it not been for the sincerity and eager- 
ness of the revivals which by the grace of God came in due time. 
In 1894, through a witch doctor who had been converted, the 
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famous Soatanana revival was started and is still a source of 
immeasurable blessing all over the island. Other revivals, some 
of a more sensational and emotional character, have been of 
great help, but none has had the same influence as the first more 
sober movement. Without the revivals there would have been 
little hope for a real church. The missions might have carried 
on, perhaps with good statistical results, but that is not our aim. 
We aim at starting new churches and caring for them until they 
are strong enough to carry on for themselves. This means that 
self-support must be stimulated—self-support both spiritual 
and economic. The necessary spirit of sacrifice for this came 
through the revivals. 

In our districts only about twelve per cent of the popula- 
tion are church members. In the older stations the proportion 
is rather higher, but there are also districts where practically 
all the inhabitants are still pagan. The older congregations are, 
and have been for many years, able to cover their own expenses 
for evangelistic work. Some are even helping the mission in new 
districts, or supporting poorer congregations. The total contri- 
butions from the Malagasy church members connected with 
the Society amount to more than a day’s earnings per capita. 
But as the number of members includes baptized children, the 
contribution of each earning church member approximates to 
five days’ income a year. When one day’s income is about Kr. 
1.20 (1s. 4d. or 32 cents) the margin between hunger and income 
is narrow, and to give five days’ wages is a sacrifice. Besides 
this, many a day’s work is given to the Church. 

Spiritual self-support is also fairly effective. Our missionaries 
have always tried to give the Malagasy Christians their share 
in the work and responsibility and to educate them for work in 
the kingdom of God, but pagan surroundings and traditions and 
the modern influences of materialism and immorality create a 
difficult situation for young churches and their members. Yet 
God’s Spirit is constantly at work and we see the strongholds 
of heathendom crumble as the walls of Jericho of old. 

The organization of the Malagasy Lutheran Church is 
built on the basis of the local congregation. A number of these 
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may be united in one pastor’s district. More of these again in 
a deanery. The field is united as a synod. A church conference 
of all the Lutheran fields in Madagascar has been started but is 
still undeveloped. The synod has its conference, as the smaller 
units have theirs. At the synodal conference the mission still has 
its representatives, elected by the missionary conference, but 
the Malagasy members form the majority. Every self-supporting 
deanery has its own representative on it; the others have pro- 
vincial representatives. The church synod decides questions 
concerning schools and congregations in self-supporting deaneries 
and the location of the Malagasy staff and some minor matters. 
It also discusses other questions which are sent to the mis- 
sionary conference for decision, such as the standard of salaries 
of Malagasy workers, plans and administration of the higher 
educational institutes, what responsibility the Church should 
take over from the mission and how it should be transferred, 
school text-books and so on. Finally, some things are discussed 
at both conferences but referred to the decision of the mission 
board in Norway; these include questions concerning the prin- 
ciples of the work, fundamental rules and matters of faith and 
order. This system works well and up till now has satisfied both 
the Malagasy Church and the Norwegian mission. It is so 
elastic that it may easily be modified to serve changing condi- 
tions and times. 

The greatest menace for Protestant missions in Madagascar 
to-day is the unfaltering effort of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries to convert not so much the pagans as the Protestant Chris- 
tians, shown by the fact that they do their most intensive work 
where the Protestants have most church members, leaving the 
other districts relatively unworked. 

We pray that the Lord will send forth labourers into His 
harvest. We have seen His glory in the many young men and 
women in Norway to-day just waiting for the opportunity to go 
forth with the Gospel. Never have student volunteers been so 
many in our land as to-day. God grant that His friends may accept 
the privilege of supporting workers in the Church abroad. 


Oe B. MEYER 
25 











MEDICAL MISSIONS IN 
BELGIAN CONGO 


By C. C. CHESTERMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


IXTY years have not yet elapsed since Stanley emerged 
on the gg9th day of his 7000 miles’ journey across Africa, 
at the mouth of the Congo River. The expedition had cost the 
lives of all his white colleagues and no less than 170 Natives. 
He proved to the world that energy and courage could conquer 
the mountains, forests, swamps, rivers and cataracts of tropical 
Africa, and that determination and a certain ruthlessness could 
overcome the hostility and suspicion of its dark inhabitants. 

None of these obstacles was, however, as great or as 
baffling as the intangible and mysterious barrier which killing 
diseases had erected at every gateway to the interior. Earth, 
air, sun and water were variously blamed as causes of diseases 
which were, in reality, due to biological agents; and not one 
germ had ever been seen under the microscope or recognized 
as being in any way connected with human or animal pathology. 
Nor had the réle of insect vectors been established. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the health record of the 
Congo Mission of the English Baptist Missionary Society 
reveals the following facts: 

In the first decennium, 1878 to 1888, 50 per cent of the 
missionaries sent out died within ten years, the majority not 
surviving the first term of service. Another 27 per cent had 
to return home for various causes, leaving only 23 per cent 
effective. In the second decennium, 33 per cent succumbed, 
another 26 per cent returned, leaving 41 per cent in service 
after the ten-year period. 

From 1898 to 1907 the mortality had fallen to 21 per cent, 
and in the fourth decennial period this figure was reduced to 
under 5 per cent. Within the jast 20 years there have been 
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only two deaths in this society among adults which can be 
attributed to tropical disease. 

The medical mission, whether carried on by qualified or 
unqualified staff, has therefore proved itself an indispensable 
branch of missionary service and has contributed to the attain- 
ment of similar results in every society which has recognized 
its necessity. 

Despite this refutation of the prevalent idea that tropical 
Africa is the white man’s grave, the words of Stanley, describing 
the miserable plight of Natives of the Lualaba are still only 
too true in many regions: ‘Poor creatures, what a life, wandering, 
ever wandering, in search of graves.’ It is probable that 50,000 
adults die every year of sleeping sickness alone, double that 
number of babies die of malaria and as many again from 
dysentery and pneumonia. Infestation with parasitic worms of 
one sort or another is almost universal, and the incidence of 
leprosy varies from one to ten per cent of the population. 

Africa, with one-fifth of the land surface of the globe, has 
only one-thirteenth of the world’s population; yet it is certain 
that a country like the Congo, with its ten inhabitants to the 
square mile, as opposed to 185 in India and 686 in Java, could 
easily support a density ten times greater than it has. Thus, 
whatever may be the doubts as to the desirability of stressing 
hygiene divorced from eugenics in over-populated countries, 
that problem does not exist in Belgian Congo. 

The Belgian government, in spite of considerable difficulty 
in recruitment of suitable personnel, has set a magnificent 
example to all African colonial powers in the quality and 
quantity of its medical service, financed with from one-tenth 
to one-seventh of the total budget and assisted by some organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross and the Fonds Reine Elisabeth. 

Since the war its rural services for bush Natives have been 
greatly extended, numbers of special missions organized and 
the policy of training native assistants regularly prosecuted. 
It is now certain that the initial decline in population which 
is the inevitable consequence of the impact of European civiliza- 
tion on primitive peoples has been arrested and a slight increase 
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is reported. Though in its educational policy the Belgian govern- 
ment has up to the present decided to invite the co-operation 
exclusively of the so-called mission nationale, it has welcomed 
the collaboration of the medical missions of European and 
American Protestant societies. The importance of their contribu- 
tion has indeed rendered any other course untenable. The 
efforts of the Roman Catholic Church to recruit medical 
missionaries were unsuccessful, but an approach to the govern- 
ment was more successful, and resulted in an agreement by 
which the médecins des missions nationales should be paid for by 
the state and aided by lay nurses or nuns similarly supported, 
together with liberal supplies of drugs and other facilities. 

Such handsomely paid service did not, however, give entire 
satisfaction either to the missions or to the government, and 
about ten Belgian state doctors are now lent indefinitely to 
Roman Catholic missions, and generous sums are paid for 
nurses and nuns engaged in medical work. Of the 55 Protestant 
doctors, 28 are recognized by the government as meédecins 
agréés, and in return for certain obligations receive financial 
help amounting to about ten per cent of that given to their 
colleagues attached to Roman Catholic missions. Wherever 
serious and continuous work is carried on by them the govern- 
ment assists in many other ways, thus confirming the genuine 
appreciation which it frequently expresses of the medical work 
of Protestant missions. 

The policy adopted by the larger societies can best be sum- 
marized in the findings of a conference at Leopoldville in 1934: 

We recognize that the need still exists in many areas for organized medical 
work at centres where a staff of one doctor, one nurse or a qualified lay worker 
may be sufficient. Our programme should include provision for the uninter- 
rupted staffing of such centres. 


We are of opinion that a full medical post should have a European staff 
of two doctors and two nurses. With such a staff the following should figure 
in our programme: 

1. A well-equipped station hospital with as complete a surgical, diagnostic 
and laboratory equipment as possible. 

2. Village dispensaries with simple lodgings for patients. 

3. Infant welfare and pre-natal consultations at station hospital and dis- 
penisaries. 
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4. Regular supervision of dispensaries by a European or a competent 
native assistant, with frequent village visitation. 


5. Assistance in health education of teachers and pupils in station and 
village schools. 


6. Correlation and co-ordination of our work, methods and statistics; and 
co-operative institutions wherever called for. 


7. The fullest possible collaboration with the government medical service, 
which merits our deepest appreciation. 


Although the single-worker ‘medical unit still exists (and 
some missions feel that their doctors should be thinly spread 
over their areas in order to be more readily available for urgent 
calls to white staff and their children), the tendency is to create 
full medical posts, thus centralizing white staff while developing 
dispensaries round the central hospital. 

Village dispensaries in charge of native infirmiers are con- 
sidered to be the basis of the rural medical service. They are 
simple mud or brick buildings erected at centres of population, 
chiefs’ villages, or church centres not more than twenty miles 
apart. Standard fees are charged, calculated to cover the cost 
of drugs and dressings, and certain effective though harmless 
medical supplies are on sale. Where co-operating in govern- 
ment schemes, registers of the population are kept at these 
centres, and the regular examination of all inhabitants of the 
circle is practised. Occasionally these dispensaries are main- 
tained by missions at the posts of commercial organizations, 
plantations and so forth, where they serve both the employees 
and also the villages. 

As regards medical education, it has been rightly recognized 
both by government and missions in Africa that in the partially 
trained medical assistants working under European supervision 
lies the only hope for the universal application of the benefits 
of western medicine to the scattered rural population. The 
question of advanced medical education is bound up more with 
politics and propaganda than with the actual hygienic needs of 
the moment. That it can be done is not questioned on any other 
ground than that of expense, but such a course would not provide 
enough men with ideals of social service sufficiently developed 
to guarantee their being contented to act in such a humble 
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capacity and with such inadequate equipment as the economic 
conditions of the country actually permit. Two Protestant 
mission hospitals (Yakusu of the English Baptist Missionary 
Society and Sona Bata of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society) now have schools for infirmiers which are 
recognized but not subsidized by the government. Students 
from them are examined at the end of the third and fifth years 
by an official board and gain the government diploma. Up to 
the present no grant has been paid to the missions, even for 
the numerous boys who have thus entered government service. 
Schools for the shorter courses given to aide-infirmiers also 
exist at other mission hospitals. 

The following figures have been collected for 1936 by the 
medical secretary of the Congo Protestant Council, Dr Kellers- 
berger, of the American Presbyterian Mission: 


Doctors (of whom 28 are te co ; : : 55 
Nurses. ; ‘ ‘ 62 
Hospitals . ° F : j . ‘ 41 
Beds . , ° ° , . , 2,026 
Patients treated at the hospitals— 
New cases. : . ; > - 280,697 
Return visits ; ° . : - 1,473,465 
Inpatients . é : . ; 23,787 
Major operations performed ‘ : . r 3,588 
Rural dispensaries— , . , ‘ 45 
New cases treated . , > ; _ 44,054 
Return visits ° . ; ; - 243,567 
Sleeping sickness— 
New cases treated . : ‘ . . 1,039 
Old cases treated . , : : R 1,119 
People examined . ; ; ; - 165,625 
Leper camps ; ° : : . : 20 
Lepers in residence ‘ t é . : 2,232 
Schools for medical assistants . : ‘ ‘ 19 
Number of students . , : , : 230 


Belgian government subsidies— 
In cash . : : : : . ¢€. £5,000 
Drugs ° ‘ : : é . €. £2,000 
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The cost of this work to the various missions concerned is 
approximately {£25,000 per annum. 

The ministry of healing is frequently looked upon as a piece 
of estimable humanitarian service concerned exclusively with 
the physical needs of sufferers. It may be but that, even in a 
mission institution. It may even be less than that and degenerate 
into a mechanical and perfunctory routine, characterized by 
petulant manifestations of ‘righteous anger’ and impatience 
with the prejudice and superstition of ignorant peoples. But 
this lack of grace in the human agent may equally be the 
temptation of those engaged in the m-nistry of preaching or 
teaching. The medical missionary has, however, this great 
advantage over his colleagues, that people come to him, he 
does not have to go to them. And they come to him in a condition 
when their thoughts are directed to the things of the spirit 
world from which they believe all sickness and death derive 
their power and authority. It seems, therefore, to them to be 
quite incongruous not to invoke spiritual aid in dealing with 
the spiritual cause of disease. Thus an old deacon prayed in a 
hospital waiting-room: ‘We pray Thee, O God, that the Holy 
Spirit may join Himself to these needles, and thus enter our 
bodies and heal us.’ This to them is the counterpart of the 
Psalmist’s conviction: ‘He healeth all thy diseases.’ 

In interpreting the nature of that spiritual power to people 
who have heretofore imagined it to be wholly unfriendly and 
hostile, the ministry of healing has still the same function to 
perform as that which it fulfilled in our Lord’s Gospel of the 
kingdom. In one area of the Upper Congo the only name used 
for denoting the vague conception which existed of the Supreme 
Being was a term which is commonly used for smallpox. 

Thus is the name of God blasphemed among the heathen 
exactly as it was by those who asked about the blind man in 
Jerusalem, whether he had sinned or his parents that he was 
born blind. It is only ‘by working the works of God while it 
is day,’ and by showing Him to be a delivering God, that 
peoples held in the bondage of fear can be brought to love the 
Lord their God with heart and soul and mind. And it is only 
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as they are delivered, by knowledge and its application to the 
causes of diseases, from the thraldom of the belief in witchcraft 
that they can love their neighbours as themselves. A medical 
missionary has therefore the task of explaining the only two 
laws of the kingdom. 

Few African mission fields are free from the dangerous and 
distressing uprisings of ‘prophets’ and the errors and excesses 
of heretics. It is remarkable that in almost every case these 
men claim or are credited with some spiritual authority over 
death and disease. Thus, in 1921, Simon Kibangu in the Lower 
Congo believed he had special gifts of healing, and corpses 
were actually disinterred and carried to him by the bereft in 
the hope of resurrection. It may not be without significance 
that the medical work carried on by a Protestant mission in 
that very area had been abandoned some time previously for 
financial reasons. On visiting that area sixteen years later the 
author was begged by the church leaders to reopen that work, 
as they feared again the recrudescence of pagan practices and 
the credulity of the people. It would appear, therefore, that a 
more whole-hearted co-operation between white and black in 
the ministry of healing ‘in the spirit of power and love and of 
a sound mind’ might go a long way towards preventing these 
movements. 

As for the future, just as there is a tendency in European 
countries for the medical service to fall more and more under 
state direction and control, we may presume that this will be 
the trend in Congo. Even when the Belgian government has 
been able to fill the ranks of its colonial medical service ex- 
clusively with Belgian nationals, it is conceivable that a narrow 
nationalistic spirit among people who have been for centuries 
the champions of democracy will prompt restriction of legisla- 
tion on foreign medical missionary work. International treaties, 
which are not likely to be modified by the other powers, would 
have to be repudiated or evaded before that could happen. 
The Protestant missions are not concerned with asserting their 
legal rights, but they maintain confidently and respectfully 
their right to be allowed to continue the ministry in which they 
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have to a large extent been the pioneers and which has gained 
the confidence and gratitude of those to whom they minister. 
They do not consider that a government policy of discrimination 
either in educational or medical co-operation is justifiable from 
the point of view of the Natives, who should benefit equally 
from state aid and patronage whether they be Protestants or 
Roman Catholics. No discrimination is made in Protestant 
hospitals and dispensaries between Natives of different con- 
fessions, and it is usual to see a large proportion of the patients 
wearing Roman Catholic medals. 

There is no desire to compete with government institutions 
for the treatment of patients or in the training of native assistants. 
But in both spheres Protestant missions believe that by their 
continuity of personnel, knowledge of local conditions and 
intimacy with the people they have a contribution to make to 


the welfare of Belgium’s black subjects and a part to play in 
the evangelization of the Congo. 


C. C. CHESTERMAN 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THE WELSH 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION FIELD 
OF ASSAM 


By OLIVER THOMAS 


[NX October 1936 the Presbyterian Church of Wales cele- 

brated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Sunday school movement in Wales. The 
Welsh Sunday school developed on lines somewhat different 
from those taken in England. It was not simply an institution for 
providing religious and moral instruction for children and the 
young, but the means by which the whole Church set about the 
task of building itself up into a fuller and deeper knowledge and 
understanding of the things of the Spirit. All the members of the 
Church, both young and old, were expected to attend, and the 
founders of the movement succeeded in creating the conviction 
that a thorough grasp of the facts and doctrines of the Christian 
Faith was an essential condition of spiritual growth. 

As a result, the Sunday school set out to meet the needs of 
every class in the Church. Illiterates—whether young or old— 
were taught to read. Great and effective use was made of cate- 
chisms for the mastery of the fundamental facts of the Bible. 
Stress was laid on memorizing the Scriptures, so that large 
numbers had their minds stored with the most precious portions 
of the Word of God. Periodically the Sunday school was drilled 
in The Christian Instructor, in which the chief doctrines of the 
Faith were simply and clearly set forth. The classes were gener- 
ally small, those of the adults being discussion groups in which 
the books of the Bible and especially the New Testament were 
thoroughly and carefully discussed. 

It has often been said that the Sunday schools in Wales 
proved to be the university of the common people, and this is no 
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exaggeration. In these schools people learned to think about and 
discuss matters of the greatest importance and to express their 
minds on them with clearness and conviction, and it was the 
Sunday schools which prepared the men and women who 
afterwards became leaders in the life of the nation. 

When the first missionaries of the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales began their work in Assam in 1841, they naturally gave the 
Sunday school a similar significant place in the life of the new 
churches, and to this day the Sunday school has played a con- 
siderable part in building up the life of the Church. The problems 
and conditions to be found in the different parts of the field—the 
Khasi hills, the Lushai hills and the plains of Sylhet and Assamnm— 
vary considerably, but in every part Sunday morning is generally 
devoted to the work of the Sunday school. In some areas eighty 
per cent of the Christians attend the Sunday schools, and over 
the whole field, out of a total Christian population of 116,000, 
sixty per cent are members of the Sunday school. In every part 
of the country, even where day schools have been established, 
the Sunday school is an effective instrument for removing 
illiteracy, especially among adults, and for providing a stimulus 
towards reading which tends to prevent that lapse into illiteracy 
which is only too common in India. 

On the plains of Sylhet and Cachar, where the schools follow 
the courses prescribed by the Bengal Sunday School Union, the 
schools study the Old and the New Testaments in turn. On the 
Hills, however, the Church has preferred to prescribe the New 
Testament for study. Numbers of commentaries have been 
prepared and lesson notes for the junior classes are supplied in the 
monthly vernacular magazine. 

The adult classes are generally small discussion groups, led by 
one of the senior members of the Church, and every member of 
the class is expected to give his opinion on the question under 
discussion. It is by no means unusual for the discussions of the 
Sunday to be vigorously carried on during the following days. 
Great emphasis is laid upon memorizing portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and at the close of the lesson children and grown-ups are 
gathered together and questioned, the children in one of the 
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catechisms and the adults in The Christian Instructor. Consider- 
able interest is taken in the annual Scripture examination, and 
the meeting of the presbyteries at which the results are an- 
nounced and prizes distributed is looked forward to with great 
eagerness. 

Probably in no part of our field is there to be seen so keen an 
interest in the work of the Sunday school as in the Lushai hills. 
Work started among the warlike people of Lushai as recently as 
1897, but to-day there is in existence a Church of over 65,000, 
which is still growing with great rapidity. Absence of good roads 
and communications makes it difficult to travel in Lushai and in 
many of the Christian villages there is still no day school. But 
wherever there is a church there is a Sunday school, where the 
Christians are taught to read and to understand the New Testa- 
ment. The interest taken in this study is very great and one of the 
first things expected of a missionary when on tour is to answer 
the questions on theological difficulties which the village has been 
storing up in readiness for his visit. It was only in November 1935 
that it was found possible to organize a general Scripture exam- 
ination in Lushai. The absence of a postal system made it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrange for an examination over a country 
two-thirds the size of Wales, and no one knew exactly what to 
expect. The result was rather overwhelming. Of the 7465 who sat 
for the examination, 5815 succeeded in gaining pass marks. One 
can sympathize with the honorary Lushai secretary who, when 
faced with the task of preparing and sending forth 5815 certifi- 
cates, protested that a full-time secretary was urgently needed. 

On the plains of Sylhet one of the presbyteries every year is 
devoted to the work of the Sunday school. Preparation for this 
event goes on for weeks among the members of the Sunday 
schools in towns, villages and tea-gardens. Prizes are given for 
the best results both in written and oral work, and it is interesting 
to note that it is by no means town children—with all their 
advantages—who carry off the majority of the prizes. In 1936, for 
instance, the school which won the greatest number of prizes 
was from a large tea-garden some distance from the town of 
Sylhet. One of the most impressive events in these special 
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presbyteries is the recitation by all the younger children, gathered 
from all the schools, of a selected portion of Scripture. In 1936 
the portion selected was the parable of the lost sheep, and the 
effect, we are told, was electric. 

The development of this Sunday school work is one of the 
major concerns of the assemblies of the churches which watch, 
with jealous care, the progress of this work. Sunday school work 
is included in the courses given in the theological schools and 
colleges, and the supervision of Sunday schools is specifically 
defined among the duties of pastors in training. Whatever may be 
the defects of these churches, we have much cause for gratitude 
that the Word of God has been given so central a place in their 
life. 


OLIVER THOMAS 











LESSONS IN MISSIONARY DEVOLUTION 
By T. T. BRUMBAUGH 


M* first lesson in missionary devolution was a bad blow to 

my perhaps inflated sense of worth as a young missionary 
in Japan. We had been in the country but a few months and had 
been appointed to a new post where church and adjoining school 
were celebrating their fiftieth anniversary. This was of course in 
reality a celebration of the beginning of missionary work in that 
community, since the churches and schools in the early days of 
Christian endeavour in Japan were almost invariably organized 
around the missionary. We, the half-dozen missionaries there at 
the time, were therefore expecting and prepared to have some 
part in the anniversary of a work our predecessors had started 
and which to some extent we were helping to carry on. It came 
as somewhat of a surprise, therefore, when we were told that 
our share in the observances, other than an occasional bene- 
diction pronounced, would be the providing of a European 
dinner for the one hundred or more guests present on the 
occasion. This was not without its auspicious aspect, however, 
for it demonstrated to the new and young missionary that we had 
arrived at a day in missions and evangelism in Japan in which the 
Japanese Christians were able to perform almost all the usual 
functions of the church as it had been established by our pre- 
decessors, and that if the missionary was to prove his worth to 
the cause of Christ in this land it must be in a field in which the 
Japanese were not yet active and proficient. 

That was more than ten years ago and the observation then 
made has grown to a conviction in this writer’s mind. There 
are two phases to this conviction with respect to missionary work 
with the so-called younger churches in non-Christian lands: 
on the one hand, there is ever less and less need for foreign 


missionaries to do the things which Christian pastors and workers 
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of the established church have learned to do among their own 
people better than a foreigner possibly can; yet, on the other 
hand, there are abundant places and opportunities for mission- 
aries who are alert and able to supplement the efforts of Japanese 
Christians, sometimes in relation to the already established work 
of the church but more often in new and perhaps as yet unrecog- 
nized spheres of Christian service. 

Manifold examples of supplementary service within the 
accepted activities of the church might be cited: in Christian 
schools, in social service, in rural evangelism and the like where 
missionaries are making themselves indispensable. And of the 
less recognized type of missionary work mention may be made 
of temperance and purity movements, student evangelism, the 
production of Christian literature, newspaper evangelism, 
leadership in developing Christian co-operative societies, peace 
work and so forth. 

The history of the church’s development is a constant repeti- 
tion of such pioneering on new frontiers of Christian thought 
and activity, and the pioneers of the ages could all testify to the 
heartache they have suffered in not having their efforts honoured 
until it was too late to bring them cheer in this life. Especially 
is this the history of devolution (and indeed of evolution) in 
missionary endeavour. To be sure, only those possessed of divine 
grace and stout hearts can allow themselves to be relegated to the 
background in one field of service, while at the same time finding 
important things to be done in some entirely different sphere of 
human relationships. Yet this is not only possible but the sole 
road of progress both material and spiritual in this world. 

How difficult it is to comprehend this, and yet how essential 
in missionary service, may be illustrated by the example of a 
Presbyterian missionary in Japan who some years ago expressed 
to the writer grave fear lest proposed changes in the church of 
that denomination in Japan, by taking away from the missionary 
all administrative prerogatives in the native church, should drive 
foreign workers out for lack of anything constructive to do. He 
now reports that the past few years of Christian witness among 
the Japanese, without heavy financial and executive responsi- 
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bilities, have been the richest in his career from the point of view 
both of fruitage and of his own personal experience. One is also 
reminded that when in 1907 the Japan Methodist Church became 
a national ecclesiastical body, some missionaries of the co- 
operating missions of the Canadian, Northern and Southern 
Metliodist churches felt there was no place left for the foreign 
worker, and went home. Now, thirty years after the founding of 
the national church, there are more missionaries of these three 
bodies working within the structure of Japanese Methodism 
than there were at the time of the national merger. 

Yet bitter indeed are some of the pills of humility and even of 
humiliation that must be swallowed. It is difficult for some to 
accept the steady reduction in the proportion of missionaries to 
Japanese on directors’ boards in Christian schools which our 
missions have founded and nurtured to adolescence; it is worse 
to see a new primary school set up in the very grounds of the 
old mission school without even one missionary on its board of 
directors. It is rather hard to have committees set up, without 
missionary representation, to carry on work that has long been 
entrusted to one’s mission; it is a more bitter experience to have 
a great denomination elect eighty delegates to its general con- 
ference without including one representative of the mission 
which is contributing most in both money and personnel to the 
life of that church. And it is the depth of humiliation to have a 
National Christian Council which is dependent upon mission 
support and co-operation and whose membership is at least one- 
fourth composed of missionaries set up an official commission 
on church union without a single mission representative. 

Yet the church moves on, and the missionary, if he is one 
who would minister rather than be ministered to, finds a place 
and a vital one somewhere in its structure, or maybe in the 
periphery. And as he proceeds to do his bit cheerfully and 
humbly he is surprised to find himself honoured and respected 
beyond his merit by his church and his churchmen. Both within 
the church and without, often in most unexpected circles, will 
be found the fruits of his labour; and some day, perhaps too late 
for him to appreciate it, there will be recognition of what he has 
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sponsored with a lone hand, and even eventual incorporation 
of it within the church as one of its proper emphases and 
responsibilities. 

The greatest needs in missionaries to-day are humility, 
patience and perseverance. Granted these, there is psychological 
groundwork for essential devolution in administrative preroga- 
tives without sacrificing in the least the capacity for loving and 
serving those whose awakening to consciousness of the Kingdom 
will eventually make the missionary’s efforts in any particular 
sphere quite dispensable. 


T. T. BRUMBAUGH 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES*— WE DO 


NOT WANT THEM ANY MORE: 
AN ARYA SAMAJ STATEMENT 


WE live at a time when religious conflict between the 

Hindu community and Christian missionaries, which 
has been going on for a long time, has become more grave than 
ever. Strong forces are mustering on both sides. On one side 
there is an ancient and composite culture with innate power to 
strike back, which, though weakened by deterioration and sloth, 
is quite capable of breaking the ranks of the enemy in the near 
future. On the other side are seen the entire forces of a vigorous 
community having clever and diligent workers and assisted 
secretly by political power. Irresistible and ready warriors are 
dashing to the forefront. Extremely intelligent and careful 
observers as they are, they gain their ends by taking advantage 
of the disabilities of the opponents. 

It is necessary to consider in detail the manifold aspects of 
this conflict and the forces which have caused it, as well as its 
consequences. It may be pointed out in a general way what our 
national duty is in regard to this all-important question, which 
is a matter of life and death to us. 

The fundamental fact that this is a live issue which faces us 
at the present day should ever be borne in mind. The missionary 
who appears before us is the perfect representative of a com- 
munity, a realm, a social organization, a faith and a moral code 
utterly different from ours. Like an unjust intruder he violently 
assails our ancient and famous customs, pure literature, religious 
observances, historic and sacred memories and social organiza- 
tion. His great aim is to impose upon us new names, novel 
places of worship and new kinds of social laws. He has declared 


1 A statement issued in India from an Arya Samaj source. It has been somewhat 
abridged.—EpirTors. 
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war on everything Hindu. To him our religion is a meaningless 
superstition. According to the missionary’s view, our customs 
are relics of devilishness and our ancestors are unbelievers who 
deserve to be burning in eternal hell fire. He longs to destroy 
our social status, history and culture. In his sight sastras and 
darshanas and Vedas are mere blank sheets. He regards them as 
devilish instruments made by insane priests under the influence 
of Satan, in order to subject millions of souls to misery in the 
other world. He seems to take a pleasure in deriding our customs, 
scorning our Vedic scholarship, mocking our heroes and heroines 
of Puranic repute and in proclaiming to the civilized world 
that we are a sort of black devils. 

What the missionary hopefully longs for is to see a future 
day when our holy temples will be deserted, when our sacred 
cities will be turned into forests where wild beasts roam, when 
our places of pilgrimage on the banks of sacred rivers will 
become forests with dried-up rivers, when the names of our 
Puranic heroes will be forgotten or used as synonyms of ignorance 
and stupidity, when the priceless treasures of our literature 
will become the fuel for cooking meat in Christian households 
and the word ‘Hindu’ erased from the dictionaries of the world. 
Each missionary works for the advent of a time when Benares 
will be like modern Babylon, the scene of expert archzological 
research by historians, and the ancient temples of our holy 
cities will be used only like the pyramids of Egypt to be visited 
by tourists as memorials of an undeniable Puranic age. Even if 
we forget our own names or those of our mothers we should 
never forget the fact that the missionary is the terrible foe 
that confronts us. 

Christianity has made a more wonderful progress in Kerala, 
and particularly in Travancore, than in any other place in 
India. In 1820 the Christians in Travancore numbered 112,153.1 
In 1931 they increased to 1,604,475. Similarly within a hundred 
years the number of their churches has increased from 301 
to 2326. Do we consider why the Hindus have not correspond- 
ingly increased during this period? Is it enough if we regard it 

The figures in this paragraph need not be taken as authoritative —Ep!Tors. 
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a small matter if within a hundred years the number of our 
temples has dwindled from 21,653 to g250? Do not these 
figures proclaim the naked fact that we have mercilessly sacrificed 
thousands of our poor brethren for the growth of the Christian 
community? Is it not our deterioration, which began with our 
disregard for the Hindu dharma, consequent on our being 
dazzled by the glitter of western civilization, that has caused 
the disappearance of our temples in terms of thousands? Our 
idea that the growth of the Christians will not be harmful to us 
because we are numerically stronger than they is quite erroneous. 
Are we not proficient in mathematics? Will it not become clear 
as daylight, if we take into consideration facts and figures, that 
at their present rate of progress it will not be long before the 
Hindu community in this country is utterly rooted out? We 
should not permit any more the perverse policy of the mission- 
aries who, by presenting worldly allurements, entice and draw 
away from us the dumb millions who are devoted to the observ- 
ance of the Hindu sacred dharma. It is a matter of relief that 
savarna [caste] Hindus are not caught in the nets of missionaries 
now, as they used to be in that transition period when the 
so-called pandits of Hindu religion planted the seeds of dis- 
union in the community by the misinterpretations of Hindu 
sastras, and when English education began to spread in this 
land. But it is essential for the stability of Hindu dharma that 
the Harijan brethren who have been kept away by the super- 
stitions of caste Hindus should no longer be driven to places 
of allurement by the missionaries. 

Even though it is slow, we cannot disregard the present 
growth of Christianity. If we examine the history of religions 
we shall understand certain general circumstances necessary 
for the spread of religion as well as certain principles under- 
lying religious propaganda. The prophet Mohammed at the 
outset obtained only a few followers. It was only as a result of 
ten years’ patient labours that Zoroaster secured one disciple. 
In the course of three years Christ had only twelve disciples. 
Of these one betrayed him to his enemies. Another denied 
him. All the rest fled at the time of the crucifixion. Therefore 
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we should take care not to be deceived by the slow progress 
of a religion. Nobody expected that the missionaries would 
convert all the Hindus as soon as they arrived in India. That 
is not a matter they could bring about by magic or craft. More- 
over Hindus are not an uncivilized people without religion or 
principles of their own, so as to be converted in a month’s time. 
The Hindu community, which consists of great men and 
women of lofty faith, refined ideas and surpassing excellence 
of character, and which has firmly withstood for over thirty 
centuries the currents of the world, will not be Christianized 
within a decade. Whoever can cut asunder the Himalayas in a 
night? However, who will not be astonished at the success 
they have achieved by boldly overcoming the various difficulties 
that confronted them? They bear a new message. They observe 
novel customs and speak a foreign language. They work among 
a people having high personages closely associated with 
Hinduism. When all these are taken into consideration, the 
progress of Christians in this land will cause wonder and fear 
in any one. Conditions more dreadful than what obtain at 
present are yet to come. We should no longer be foolishly idle. 
We have to realize that each one of them represents the many 
individuals that are yet to rise in the future. They multiply 
like that. And we must ever keep in mind that in the course 
of a hundred years they have increased fifteen times in their 
number. If we realize the method of their progress, we shall be 
convinced of the great danger that will shortly befall our national 
life. 

The strong religious fervour of the missionary is the most 
important of the various reasons for his success. He has an 
unshakable faith in the message which he propagates. He 
leaves behind his kith and kin for the spread of the ‘gospel.’ 
He has crossed the seas to attack us. Although he belongs to 
the temperate zone, he lives in the hot regions of India in order 
to prevent us Indians from going to a place of intense heat 
after death. Young men, who are intellectually brilliant and 
second to none in the matter of worldly possessions and heirs 
to all the comforts of life, forsake all these and join the missionary 
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societies and work enthusiastically and joyfully. Our young men 
cannot even think of the sacrifices of these people. For the sake 
of their faith, they choose life in a foreign land and work as 
coolies, thousands of miles away from their homes. It would 
be good if our Hindu young men would realize that many of 
them are young men who have not even known what worldly 
comforts are. They live solely for the sake of the Christian 
faith. With singleness of purpose and devotion they toil cease- 
lessly for the realization of their purpose and in time of danger 
exhibit great firmness and courage. They realize and work 
with the conviction that man is born to fulfil a great purpose. 
This kind of motive power is an instrument that could overcome 
any difficulty. Such qualities will enable one to face strong 
opposition and gain success for any movement. It is a universal 
truth that any foolish scheme will succeed for a time if there 
are excellent workers. 

With all the sincere labours of the missionaries, Christians 
would not have advanced so much had Hindus acted with due 
sense of duty. If we had performed our duties as men, we 
should have been spared the distressing sight of our beloved 
children despising our Puranic religion. We pass through evil 
days when selfishness and greed prevail unchecked. We do not 
respect the ancient Vedas. We do not consider anything is mean 
or low. It is seen that we have no hesitation to work against 
our national life for the sake of any small selfish gain. Dharma 
is lamenting, vainly seeking for support. No one pays heed to 
any noble rishis who proclaim precepts from the Eternal Silence. 
We turn a deaf ear to their divine counsels when we are asked 
by the Puranic sages, who founded our religion and sastras 
and devoted their lives for its advancement, to preserve and 
develop their scheme of work. Our god is wealth and the aim 
of our life is worldly enjoyment. We do not know a gospel 
higher than materialism. We live and die for vain earthly 
pleasures. We give way to our bodily inclinations, sacrificing 
our religion, self-respect and national duty for the sake of the 
sinful accumulation of wealth. It is due to the increase in the 
number of foreign educational institutions which are destructive 
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of morals, coupled with the degeneration owing to the destruc- 
tion of our excellent virtues, that we have been going down 
for the last half century in morals and character. 

Hindus continually see the destruction of their religious 
and national consciousness by the missionaries. The work of 
relief in epidemics and diseases, the bringing up of Hindu 
orphan children and the rush of Hindu boys into mission 
schools, the running of hospitals by missions for the propagation 
of their faith under the guise of sick-relief are all things which 
the Hindus are aware of. Even missionary leaders loudly pro- 
claim from public platform and through the press that the 
secret motive of all their works of charity is the Christianization 
of the whole of India. Hindus also hear the Christian preaching 
in the streets of important cities. They are not ignorant of these 
things; only they do not seem to pay heed to them. The wealthy 
among us spend their time in idle enjoyments. They are eager 
to spend their wealth for self-satisfaction, for vain display and 
for securing popular applause for a moment. Our nobility, 
which includes drunkards, immoral and selfish people, show 
deplorable indifference towards the prophets who exhort them 
to do their duty. Christians support their ‘mission’ with all 
their strength. But our charitable institutions do not even get 
the means for supporting even our few workers. Our intelligent 
young men use their god-given talents only to amass wealth 
by sirkar [government] service or by practising as vakils 
[lawyers]. In this matter the common people are better than 
the rich and the educated. They co-operate heartily in every 
effort for the revival of religion and of the national consciousness. 
But they are ignorant and helpless. They do not have initiative 
or self-confidence for the work. They are incapable of formulat- 
ing constructive schemes. 

Many are the institutions established in Travancore by 
missionaries for the propagation of their faith. Of these, educa- 
tional institutions stand in the forefront. In the field of education 
Christians bear a large share and thereby propagate their 
religion without difficulty. Of the sixty-one high schools in 
Travancore only twenty-three are under government. Of the 
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remaining thirty-eight, thirty-two are run by Christian mis- 
sionaries. All the four private colleges are theirs. Of the seventeen 
girls’ high schools sixteen are conducted by them. Of the 2206 
primary schools which receive grant-in-aid almost all belong 
to Christians. Apart from the eleven lakhs of rupees [£82,500] 
received annually from government by way of grant-in-aid, 
they get a considerable sum from Hindu pupils, in order to 
maintain these institutions. In this way the government and 
savarna Hindus are indirectly supporting the propagation of 
Christian faith. Besides educational institutions, these Christian 
missionaries run twenty hospitals which receive a grant of nearly 
a lakh of rupees every year. We can understand even from the 
pronouncements made by their leaders that these institutions 
are instruments created by the missionaries to destroy our 
culture and our religion. All this makes it evident that all such 
institutions should be expelled. By sending our boys and girls 
to mission schools and colleges we ourselves are paving the 
way for the eternal destruction of our national celebrations 
and pilgrimages. We commit these sins in order that our young 
men may be qualified to earn ten or a hundred rupees per 
mensem. 

Is not the result of such sinful acts the laying of the founda- 
tions of that new social structure in which our temples, according 
to the missionary’s ideals, will become churches? Dare we act 
in this manner if we are at all conscious of the future day when 
Bible commentaries will take the place of Bhagavad-Gita and 
Ramayana, and Christmas and Easter that of Navaratri and 
Sivaratri? It is true that missionaries are active and industrious. 
But how can they succeed in converting us against our will? 
How can a few foreigners succeed in debilitating a vast com- 
munity containing learned priests and pandits, wealthy rajas 
and merchants? How can a small society gain even a small 
success in the presence of such a great power? But for something 
wrong in its machinery, our great community would not fail 
before the insignificant missionaries. 

The success which mission schools have achieved in the 
art of attracting Hindu youth is wonderful. It is seen that Hindus 
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have lost love for their own religion. They are blind with greed. 
The spectacle of Hindu boys, whose faces shine with the throb 
of Aryan blood in their veins, entering a mission school is 
indeed unbearable. Our children are led by the cruel hands of 
those who are manifestly enemies of our faith and culture. 
We teach them that they should revere the missionary as their 
guru. We direct our children to listen to the teaching of Christian 
teachers who teach them to despise our national institutions 
and religions and to study the Bible. We give them every 
month a considerable sum as reward for preparing our youngsters 
for baptism. We accept missionaries as priests. In these ways 
we dishonour ourselves and our heroic forefathers and we help 
to destroy our religion. 

How will the missionaries be enabled to advocate their 
faith unless we provide the opportunity for our children to 
have dealings with the missionaries? A father who sends his 
son to the mission school is fulfilling the highest desire of the 
missionary. A missionary, even though he is as persistent as 
Xavier and rich as Carnegie, will be utterly helpless unless he 
gets opportunities for conversing with Hindu boys. What can 
he do without material for his work? He will not go to preach 
to the birds flying in the air or to the wild beasts roaming in 
the jungles. He needs a listener. Unless he gets Hindu audiences 
to listen to his preachings he will only wander about fruitlessly. 
We provide the material necessary for his hearty enterprise 
by sending Hindu boys to listen to his teaching. So if we ask a 
missionary who his greatest helpers are he may answer thus: 
‘Americans and Englishmen provide me with money to build 
schools. But if we do not get an audience to listen to the message 
our schools will be deserted and become abodes of devils and 
the missionaries will become sluggish animals having to preach 
to the air. Hindu parents offer their children to me so that I 
may transform them by my teaching them as I wish. The cause 
of my success in all my endeavours is my great friend the 
Hindu father.’ 

We notice also a still worse matter. We are not only sacrificing 
our wealth and our dear children to the missionary but some 
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of us are working under him in mission schools and colleges as 
teachers. One cannot even think of the sad state when a Hindu 
could degenerate thus far. None of our famous forefathers of 
the bright Puranic ages did even imagine the dawn of a day 
when a Hindu for the sake of seventy or a hundred rupees 
would help the missionary with all the powers of his mind and 
body. This sad state which we do not like to contemplate is 
sufficient to bring hot tears from the eyes of any thoughtful 
Hindu. When we remember this we cannot think of the future 
of the Hindu community without sad hearts. Is it because all 
other means of earning a livelihood in an honourable manner, 
without committing this great sin, are closed that the ‘Hindu 
pandits’ of to-day commit this crime against their community? 
Is it impossible for them to live in the vast world outside mission 
schools? Can they not earn their bread without destroying 
Hindu culture? If it is their argument that they can live only 
by this work and that the sole object of it is to earn their bread, 
then the following is the suitable reply to them: ‘If you cannot 
live without destroying your religion and your culture, if you 
cannot engage yourselves in any respectable work without 
worshipping the missionary’s shoes, give place to those who 
deserve to live honourably by courting death as early as possible. 
That will be a great act of loyalty to the Hindu faith and to 
Mother India.’ No Hindu teacher can justify his position by 
saying that he is serving the missionary to ward off poverty. 
There is a still more despicable thing to be mentioned. 
While there are Hindu schools close by, some of us patronize 
and encourage mission schools. What is sadder still is that we 
do not cast out from society these sinners, who are the bitter 
enemies of our national principles and religion, with the con- 
tempt they deserve. Instead of that, it is another poor set of 
people that we are trying to vex by social ostracism and other 
oppressive measures. Taking shelter in the fort of ancient 
customs, we cast out of the Hindu fold those generous-hearted 
young men and women who come forward at this time of trial 
to lift up the Hindu brethren who have been so long struck down 
and kept depressed as the result of our superstition and pride. 
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If the Hindu community does not awake to action at least 
now, if Hindu young men who are active and zealous as the 
missionaries are not enthusiastic for the preservation of Hindu 
dharma, our children will call us unbelievers and hold us in 
derision. No sacrifice we make for the preservation of sanathana 
dharma can be too great. The time is past when we should 
realize that it is no use expressing sympathy with our lips 
towards the millions of the depressed classes in the Hindu 
community. There is a limit to patience and endurance. With 
the universal progress of modern civilization the sense of self- 
respect has grown in every creature as never before. If we do 
not act suitably to the times, it will be a great sin committed 
against our noble forefathers. It is a matter that should encourage 
the immediate attention of every savarna Hindu to embrace 
heartily every depressed-class person, irrespective of his social 
standing, and thus enable him to live as a man. 

Let us view the future if we remain slothful as at present. 
Are you able to visualize, Hindu brethren, the transformation 
of our great temples which yet remain here and there at present 
into large churches, and our beautiful temple gardens converted 
into striking cemeteries? What would be more distressing to 
our souls in heaven if our children should see churches sur- 
rounded by dreadful cemeteries, filled with the awful noise of 
brass bands and unpleasant foreign songs, in the place of the 
temples beautifully illumined by the thousands of golden 
lights, perfumed by the scent of flowers and sandalwood, etc., 
and filled with the music of beautiful incantations? Therefore 
it is our duty even now to save ourselves and our brethren from 
the sinful hands of the missionaries who go about in different 
guises to destroy Hindu dharma, so that a time like this may 
not come. It is not too late to do our utmost to send back these 
missionaries disappointed to their homes, telling them that so 
long as the victorious flag of sanathana dharma flies, this celestial 
land of ours is not suited for the free growth of unrighteous 
movements. 

Awake! Arise! Be endued with gifts and understanding. 

















MY SPIRITUAL CONCEPTION OF 
GOOD FRIDAY’ 


By CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


yy HOUT religious faith there can be no real understanding of 

life. Faith in the cause of a revolution is not unlike religious 
faith. Without faith, human affairs, both great and small, are difficult of 
achievement. Often when face to face with opposition and possible 
danger we mortals are prone to retreat and to abandon our work half- 
way. Such lack of confidence in ourselves is often due to the absence 
of a strong religious faith. 

I have now been a Christian for nearly ten years and during that 
time I have been a constant reader of the Bible. Never before has this 
sacred book been so interesting to me as during my two weeks’ captivity 
in Sian. This unfortunate affair took place all of a sudden and I found 
myself placed under detention without having a single earthly belonging. 
From my captors I asked but one thing, a copy of the Bible. In my solitude 
I had ample opportunity for reading and meditation. The greatness 
and love of Christ burst upon me with new inspiration, increasing my 
strength to struggle against evil, to overcome temptation and to uphold 
righteousness. 

I am, indeed, grateful to all my fellow-Christians who continually 
offered prayers on my behalf. I was deeply conscious of a strong spiritual 
support, for which I extend my hearty thanks to all Christians, and to 
which, before you all to-day, I testify that the name of God may be 
glorified. 

The many virtues of Christ I cannot possibly enumerate. To-day, 
being Good Friday, I merely wish to explain some of the lessons I have 
derived from the trials of Christ. His utterances from the Cross are our 
spiritual inheritance. Entreating forgiveness for His enemies, He cried: 
‘Father, forgive them: for they know not what they do.’ Truly great is 
the love of Christ! In all my meditations I found these thoughts recurring 
and providing me with rich spiritual sustenance. 

1 Translation of an address to the Central Conference of Eastern Asia of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in session at Wesley Church, Nanking, China, Good Friday, 
March 26th, 1937. 
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To illustrate, I am going to recount some of my experiences at Sian. 
Before I went to Shensi on my second trip I was already conscious of 
perverted thoughts and unusual activities in the army there. I had pre- 
viously received reports of intrigues and revolutionary rumblings that 
were threatening to undermine the unity of the state. My immediate 
associates tried to persuade me to abandon the journey, but I replied: 
‘Now that our country is unified and the foundations of the state estab- 
lished, the commander-in-chief of the armies has responsibilities for 
direction and enlightenment from which he dare not withdraw. Further- 
more, I have dedicated my soul and body to the service of the state, and 
there can never be any consideration of my personal safety.’ 

According to the record of the New Testament, when Christ entered 
Jerusalem for the last time He plainly knew that danger was ahead, but 
triumphantly, on an ass, He rode into the city without anguish, without 
fears. What greatness! What courage! In comparison, how unimportant 
my life must be. So why should I hesitate? 

My fondness for my troops has always been as great as the love 
between brothers, and this love drew me into the heart of the rebellion. 
Such disregard of danger in the face of duty caused deep concern to the 
government, worried the people, and for this numerous prayers were 
offered by Christian friends. In the midst of it all my understanding 
increased and my love multiplied. 

Following my detention my captors presented me with terms and 
demands, with tempting words of kindness, with threats of violence and 
torture and with a public trial by the ‘People’s Front.’ On every hand I 
was beset by danger, but I had no thought of yielding to pressure. My 
faith in Christ increased. In this strange predicament I distinctly recalled 
the forty days and nights Christ passed in the wilderness withstanding 
temptation, His prayers in the garden of Gethsemane and the indignities 
heaped upon Him at His trial. The prayers He offered for His enemies 
upon the Cross were ever in my thoughts. I naturally remembered the 
prayers offered by Dr Sun Yat-sen during his imprisonment in London. 
These scenes passed vividly before me again and again like so many 
pictures. My strength was redoubled to resist the recalcitrants, and with 
the spirit of Christ on the Cross I was preparing to make the final sacrifice 
at the trial of the so-called ‘People’s Front.’ Having determined upon 
this course of action, I was comforted and at rest. 

Following the settlement of the Sian affair, the rebels, knowing their 
unwise and treasonable actions, were naturally afraid. Remembering 
that Christ enjoined us to forgive those who sin against us until seventy 
times seven upon their repentance, I felt that they should be allowed 
to start life anew. At the same time I was greatly humbled that my own 
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faith had not been of such quality as to influence my followers and to 
restrain them. 

Ever since training the cadets and launching the expedition, I have 
repeated to my followers these two principles: (1) On detecting the 
slightest selfishness on my part, or discovering plans contrary to the 
interest of the country and the people, any one may accuse me of guilt 
and put me to death. (2) Should my words and actions betray lack of 
truth and good faith, or indicate departure from the revolutionary cause 
and principles, any of my subordinates may take me for an enemy and 
put me to death. I honestly believe that these two sayings were prompted 
by sincerity and grew out of my religious faith. They are in line with 
the spirit of the love of Christ and the forbearance and magnanimity of 
Dr Sun Yat-sen. 

The life of Christ reveals a long record of affliction and constant 
persecution. His spirit of forbearance, His love and His benevolence 
shine through it all. No more valuable lesson has yet come to me out of 
my Christian experience. 

Dr Sun Yat-sen was a Christian, and the greatest thing he received 
from Christ was love—love for the emancipation of the weaker races 
and for the welfare of oppressed people. This spirit remains with us 
and reaches to the skies. I am an ardent follower of the revolution, and 
although my faith in Dr Sun at the outset did not appear to have any 
religious significance it was similar to a religious faith. For this reason 
I became a follower of Dr Sun and his revolution based on San Min 
Chu I. 

To-day I find that I have taken a further step and have become a 
follower of Jesus Christ. This makes me realize more fully that the 
success of the revolution depends upon men of faith, and that men of 
character, because of their faith, cannot sacrifice their principles for 
personal safety in circumstances of difficulty and crisis. In other words, 
a man’s life may be sacrificed, his person held in bondage, but his faith 
and spirit can never be restrained. This is due to confidence brought 
about by faith. On this Good Friday these reflections are ours. For such 
is the importance of faith in the revolution, and faith in religion. 

What I have just said represents my spiritual conception of Good 
Friday, interspersed with a few facts out of my own experience. I offer 
them as a testimony and not in any sense to exact my own worthiness 
and achievements. I take this opportunity to extend greetings to the 
Central Conference of Eastern Asia of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and to express my thanks to Christians everywhere for their earnest 
and continued prayers on my behalf. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A PIONEER MISSIONARY IN NIGERIA 


REFLECTIONS OF A PIONEER. By W. R. S. Mituer, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Illus- 
trated. London: Church Missionary Society. 5s. 1936. 


§ de is an account, by Dr Walter Miller, of the planting of the 
Church of Christ in Hausaland, where he was one of the pioneer 
band thirty-five years ago. 

The reviewer confesses to taking up the book with the sense of the 
spiritual ordeal involved in telling a story in which one plays a leading 
part, and of the daring of the man who must thus attempt some sort of 
appraisal of his own life-work, trying to bring to bear on it the white 
light of the judgment-seat of Christ. And yet such thoughts, persistent 
as they must be through the reading of a book which is the story of a 
personal life-work, should not be given too great dominance, for do we 
not all of us in the very living of our lives, in our attitude to the day’s 
task, make our appraisal of the values of our own life-work? We all make 
our verdicts, and he who writes his has only gone a short step further. 

Dr Miller’s book pulses with life. While some biographies and books 
of reminiscences give the impression of a neatly closed chapter, of some- 
thing dared and done, this book has the effect rather of plunging us into 
the midst of living questions, unsolved because still in the process of 
solution. 

To one whose life is spent in another part of the world of Islam, the 
first note struck by the book is that of the living relatedness of that world. 
And that.not because the Hausas with whom the story deals have a 
way of appearing at Tripoli, at Khartum, at Mecca, but rather because 
the mental and spiritual climate is familiar. And next, the reader realizes 
that it is in part a literary familiarity. In Northern Nigeria Dr Miller 
has seen in living action the Muslim Middle Ages, familiar to most of 
us only in history books. 

He has watched at first hand, for instance, that check on conversion 
observable in history when Islamization is automatically given pause 
because to carry it too far would diminish the revenues available from 
spoil or tribute. In the case of the Northern Nigerian emirates, what 
gave pause to conversion was the need of preserving legitimate hunting- 


ground for slaves. 
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In the nineteenth century Northern Nigeria lived out, one thousand 
years later, a story not unlike that of Husein b. Mansur Hallaj, when 
the orthodox Church-State of Islam, with a gesture of self-defence, cut 
off a life in which religious speculation or experience broke the bounds 
of communal orthodoxy. In Northern Nigeria it was a malam of Kano, 
whose speculation led him on to martyrdom. Struck by the Quranic 
titles given to "Isa, he dared (quite untaught by any Christian) to hazard 
the opinion that the rank of "Isa was higher in the heavenly hierarchy 
than that of Muhammad himself. And the malam was rash enough to 
teach this opinion to his disciples. The emir tried in a friendly way to 
restrain such teaching as dangerous to the state Church. But for the 
malam his discovery was a question of essential truth. He continued 
openly to maintain his thesis. 


Malam Ibrahim was brutally murdered after being given one chance of 
repentance, and refusing it. . . . Before his murder he had prophesied that 
God would reveal to His disciples the true faith later (p. 107). 


Dr Miller was to meet in the twentieth century the children of those 
disciples and reveal to them that Jesus at whose spiritual greatness the 
martyr had guessed. 

This world of medieval Islam was also Africa; it was an Islam tinged 
by paganism. We read of an emir of Zaria: 


Always once a year, and at other times when political affairs gave him 
some misgivings, he would make a journey to a black rock at no great distance 
from Zaria, accompanied by the Liman (chief priest of Islam)! and a few other 
chiefs and retainers, in order to sacrifice a black he-goat with definite pagan 
ritual (p. 132). 


Into such a world Dr Miller was to introduce the explosive power of 
Christ, what time other disintegrating forces were entering through 
government and trade. 

It is far from surprising that the book teems with problems, while 
telling us of many solid achievements in the fight with disease, in the 
translation of the whole Bible into Hausa and the foundation of a living 
Hausa Christian Church. There are the problems of discipline, more 
particularly of self-discipline, in that infant Church. How far is it Christian 
to demand compliance with the Christian law (of marriage, for instance) 
before that law has appealed as right to the conscience of the new Chris- 
tians? Is application of a law not yet appreciated a Christian mode of 
government? Is it a harshness to babes, a feeding those with meat who 
should have milk? On the other hand, how, except by the application 


1 Have we in this strange word a corruption of the familiar ‘al imam’? 
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of the Christian law in life, is the conscience of the Church to be trained 
in regard to that high and holy law? 

Or questions of government are mooted, which might lead to lively 
arguments among lovers of Africa. Dr Miller’s picture of the sheer 
beastliness of much that is called governing in the Muslim emirates 
leaves one with a wholesome respect for the government officials who 
have long patience with such rule. Then, having paid his tribute to such 
patience, the patience of the saints, a conquering patience, the patience 
of the Creator, he pulls one up sharp against the question whether the 
system known as ‘indirect rule,’ when applied to the support of the 
Fulani emirs, is really worthy of this magnificent patience: 


Was there anything in the present rule and rulers which promised progress 
and which could ultimately lead to even a modified form of democratic rule 
suitable to an African people not lacking in culture and ability? 

Was the Koranic law and the general system of judicature indigenous or 
foreign? (p. 58). 


For the present reviewer the two ultimate impressions left are those 
of the sheer spiritual need of Kano city and of the writer’s final courageous 
prayer for the land he loves. Of Kano we read: 


Nowhere in Africa is there anything quite like this great native city, with 
its superb walls measuring fifteen miles in circumference. . . . Money is the 
one God, and money rules. . . . Callous, hard, often brutalized, with little 
pity for man or animal; absorbed in the craving for money by all and any 
means, the life of these people in and around Kano attracted and baffled me; 
stifled and yet stimulated my desire; froze my spirits and yet made them red- 
hot with longing . . . Kano counts in influence for more than all the rest of 
Northern Nigeria. Kano leads, the rest follow; and Kano is the metropolis of 
North-Central Africa (p. 218). 


And the author’s final prayer: 


I pray first for a Hausa Moslem prophet to arise among his own people, 
with one desire: to lead his people through repentance to God; and then that 
God may raise up some Englishmen, with wisdom and an enlightened keen- 
ness, who will learn how to deal with the religion of Islam here, how to use it, 
and to love its people; how to bring everything that is of God in the religion 
of the Prophet, and sublimate it, not by argument or spiritless propaganda, 
but by the mighty power of the love of Christ. 

C. E. Papwick 

JERUSALEM 
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A VINDICATION OF EARLY MISSIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Tue SoutH ArricaAN MELTING Pot. By Desmonp K. Cuinton, B.D., B.Litt. 
Portrait. Map. London: Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. 1937. 


HE subtitle of this book is, ‘A Vindication of Missionary Policy, 
1799-1836,’ and such an attempt has long been overdue. A great 
deal of disinterested research into South African records has been done 
of recent years, and the popular condemnation of John Philip and even 
of Vanderkemp for ‘meddlesome interference in politics’ has been shown 
to have less and less justification. Yet so unwilling are some people to 
consider evidence, even evidence collected with scientific impartiality, 
that a book like Miss Juta’s recent life of Kruger, The Pace of the Ox, 
repeats the old glib, undocumented accusations against the pioneer 
missionaries. Mr Clinton has done well, therefore, to bring together 
the results of recent researches on this subject and has produced a 
scholarly and readable volume, 2ithough he is modest enough to call it 
only a ‘contribution.’ Particularly useful are his many quotations from 
the original sources themselves, for where controversy is involved first- 
hand authority is essential. 

The book is divided into four chapters. The first deals with events 
in South Africa up to the time of the founding of Bethelsdorp by Vander- 
kemp. Then we have a quite excellent and detailed account of Bethelsdorp 
itself, that stone of stumbling to so many generations of repressionists. 
Chapter three gives an account of the mission to the Kaffirs as well as of 
that to the Hottentots, and we have a full account of the enquiry made 
by John Campbell. The last chapter deals with John Philip himself. 

The thing which emerges from this study is a conviction that it is 
impossible for even the most mystical and other-worldly evangelist to 
do his work within a social system which denies the social implications 
of his theology, without coming into collision with the officials of that 
system. No one could have been more scrupulous in these matters 
than Vanderkemp, but he could not ‘help seeing that the Hottentots 
were hindered at every turn in their Christian profession as well as in 
their ordinary lives by the lack of freedom, protection and justice. There 
was a vicious circle here, because this denial of human rights produced 
vices which the farmers used as a justification for the continuance of 
that denial. Vanderkemp accordingly was face to face with the ordinary 
race prejudice of the country, and because of that he was hindered by 
pompous administrative officials such as Cuyler and even by the South 
African Missionary Society itself, the auxiliary of the London Missionary 
Society. 
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Philip arrived at a time when the Hottentots were of less importance 
than the Bantu, and the clash of colour was becoming really serious. 
With the best will in the world Philip was bound to be at variance with 
the authorities, but he, unlike Vanderkemp, was a great fighter and again 
and again he took the initiative. Nowhere, however, does it appear that 
he cherished political influence as such. He was concerned all the time 
with the people for whom he felt himself to be a trustee, and like Vander- 
kemp he was concerned as much with leading the native folk into paths 
of self-supporting industry as with arguing with the government for a 
more humane policy. : 

The society concerned in all this is the London Missionary Society, 
and it has good reason to be proud of its pioneers and also, may it be said, 
of its archivists. Mr Clinton has made good use of his material, and we 
hope that this book will be widely read, not only for its South African 
interest but also because it deals with questions which to-day are agitating 
every part of Africa. What is to be the attitude of the non-official European 
to the officials of a colony? Ought missionaries to concern themselves 
with social problems? What is to be the future of ‘native’ races? These 
are acute questions and the calmest way to study them is in an historical 
setting where we can see not only the origin of the question itself but 
also the effect of some of the answers that have already been given. 


A. Victor Murray 
Hutt 





MUSLIM WOMEN TO-DAY 


MosLem WOMEN ENTER A New Word. By RutH Frances WoopDsMALL. 


Illustrated. Outline Map. London: Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. New York: 
Round Table Press. $3.00. 1936. 


M*s WOODSMALL has had wide experience of life in Muslim 
countries and particularly amongst the women of the Near East. 
She worked for the Y.W.C.A. in Turkey and in Syria for nine years 
and then obtained a travelling fellowship of the Rockefeller Foundation 
which afforded her a year and a half of travel through Egypt, Palestine, 
Iraq, Iran and India. Her chief aim has been to obtain a deeper under- 
standing both of the present conditions which govern the lives of Muslim 
women and of the leading factors—political, historical, social, religious— 
which have caused the radical changes of the last twenty years. 
A great part of the interest of this book is due to the writer’s sensitive- 
ness to differences of atmosphere, not only between towns of different 
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countries—e.g. between Cairo and Jerusalem—but between different 
towns of one country. She has delved well below the surface in her con- 
parisons between Beirut, Damascus and Aleppo, and in her estimate of 
the various cross-currents of influence and thought responsible for such 
differences. She treats this matter under the headings of both education 
and religion. Naturally, Turkey and Egypt are given prominent positions 
in every chapter, since each, in its own way, is a leading Muslim nation. 


A careful study of the religious phases of the inter-related social and religious 
problem [of the Muslim world] would present the intricacies of a jigsaw puzzle. 
But viewed in broad outline, the problem seems to be resolving itself along 
two main lines. . . . Confronted with the conflict between religious tradition 
and modern life, Turkey has chosen the first of the two solutions—the repudia- 
tion of the inviolable authority of religion over the state and society and the 
pursuit of progress as a single goal. The rest of the Moslem world has followed 
the second course and attempted to keep all social reform within the spirit 
of the law. Of this approach to the problem Egypt is perhaps the best example. 


The writer continues with a good analysis of the reasons for the 
close co-operation between Church and state in Egypt. She concludes 
this section with the sentence: ‘There is little question of the influence 
of Egypt across the Pan-Islamic world.’ 

There are detailed chapters on marriage and divorce, on health 
matters and on education. The modern exploits of Turkish womanhood 
are well represented. A chapter is devoted to ‘Islam and Change in India, 
Iran and Turkey.’ The final chapter speculates on the complications 
which may arise out of the new liberty. 

This book will be prized by all who desire to have a reliable foundation 
knowledge of the subject. As a matter of fact the writer has gone beyond 
the immediate life of Muslim women and has investigated their wider 
environment, which adds to the value of her study. Many readers might 
wish that fuller information had been given of the trend and scope of 
thought and belief, the intellectual and spiritual reactions to modern 
changes and opportunities. The writer, however, has disarmed such a 
criticism by forestalling it. 


Undoubtedly, long-time residents in the East might give a more intimate 
portrayal of their special fields of knowledge. Their very familiarity with one 
single field, however, has necessarily precluded the wider view which this 
book attempts to give. Its main justification may be that it presents a synthesis 
of change in the East. 


This is perfectly true and we have no doubt but that Miss Woodsmall 
herself would be the first to rejoice did her book serve as an inspiration 
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to those whose more specialized experience would enable them to build 
detailed accounts of individual areas upon her wide and carefully prepared 
foundations. 


K. H. Henrey 
BEIRUT 


BUDDHISM AND HINDUISM 


Der BuDDHISMUS IN INDIEN UND IM FERNEN OSTEN: Schicksale und Lebens- 
formen einer Erlésungsreligion. Von HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP. 
Illustriert. Berlin und Zurich: Atlantis-Verlag, M. 12. 1936. 

Die KatuHa-UPANISAD: Uebertragen und erlautert von Rupoir Otro. (Aus der 
Welt der Religion. Heft 24.) Berlin: Tépelmann. M. 3.80. 1936. 


ROFESSOR GLASENAPP, whom we already have to thank, 

among other works, for his book on Hinduism published in 1922, 

here gives us a similarly comprehensive study of Buddhism. It is not so 

much a systematic account of the teaching of the different Buddhist 

churches and schools of thought—although we learn a good deal about 

these too—as a description of the nature and affairs of Buddhist churches 
or confessions. 

There is hardly anyone better fitted than the author to write such a 
book, for which he has two important qualifications. As an indologist 
he is familiar with the Sanskrit and Pali sources; and his many journeys 
took him to most of the Buddhist lands. Thus he brings to his task not 
merely book knowledge but wide experience, which gives his work a 
personal note and makes it essentially readable. 

The work is in four sections, of which the first describes the rise 
and fall of Buddhism in India. The description of the original teaching 
of the Buddha is short but adequate as an introduction. The emphasis 
here is laid on the agreement with and the deviation from the Indian 
doctrine of salvation, as influenced by the teaching of the Upanishads. 
Several chapters are then given to the history of Buddhism in India, 
the land of its birth, to the growth of different schools of thought up to 
the so-called Mahayana—which indeed deviates from the old Buddhism 
in fundamental particulars, but must be considered a further develop- 
ment of it—and to Tantrism, which shows a thorough-going permeation 
of Buddhism by magic and Hindu influences. The chapter on the decline 
of Buddhism in India is somewhat inadequate; the significance of the 
bhakti movement should have been more stressed here. The first section 
closes with a description of Buddhism in Nepal and its history in the 
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frontier countries of India, where it was not able to assert itself—that is, 
in Afghanistan, eastern Iran, Turkestan, the territories of the Khmers 
and Chams and in Indonesia. The history of Buddhism in Sumatra and 
Java could well have been given a somewhat fuller treatment. 

Section two describes Hinayana Buddhism in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Laos and Cambodia. Here history gives place to a statement of present 
conditions. 

Section three deals with eastern Asia: China, Annam, Korea, Japan 
and, in an appendix, with Hawaii. Concerning China the author stresses 
the great difficulties with which Buddhism found itself faced, but which, 
while making it impossible for it to become the sole dominant religion, 
were not able to prevent its becoming a spiritual force. The description 
of the different schools of thought in China is short. In the section on 
Annam special mention should be made of what is reported about the 
syncretistic new religion—Caodaism (p. 236). The Japanese sects are 
described in detail. Since most of them owe their development to similar 
forms in China, this detailed consideration of them is in a sense supple- 
mentary to what is written about Chinese Buddhism. Particular attention 
should be given to what is reported about the Navayana (‘the new vehicle’), 
an attempt to modernize Buddhism in Hawaii. 

Section four gives information about the form which Buddhism has 
assumed in the so-called Lamaism of Tibet, in Mongolia, in Russian- 
Asia, in China and in the Himalayan countries. One is grateful for the 
detailed treatment of Tibetan Lamaism, in many ways so unlike Buddhism 
and yet at bottom revealing a thoroughly Buddhist spirit. The reader 
will also learn with deep interest the relation which Russian Czarism 
bore to Lamaistic Buddhism within the Russian Empire, and the relation 
which Bolshevism in these later days bears to it. 

We welcome the bibliography at the end of the book which gives an 
indication of the more important literature on Buddhism. 

We all deplore the recent death of Professor Rudolf Otto to whom 
we are indebted for so many excellent books on Indian religion. In the 
book under review, his last task, he attempts with regard to the Katha- 
Upanishad what he earlier attempted with regard to the Bhagavad-Gita, 
that is, a reconstruction of its original form, freeing it from the accretions 
of glosses and comments. According to Professor Otto, the Katha- 
Upanishad falls into two main ‘sermons,’ in adhyaya (chapters) one 
and two. Both are interspersed with interpolations which are omitted 
in the translation. Naciketa’s three wishes are the chief contents of the 
first adhyaya, which ends at iii, 17. The second ‘sermon,’ according to 
Professor Otto, begins with iv, 1 and ends with vi, 1. He characterizes 
it as a hymn on Perfect Harmony. 
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Then follows the translation of the interpolations, of which there 
are many. These verses were originally introduced as explanatory com- 
ments. ‘That the Upanishad is not a unity in itself, the work of a single 
author, has long been recognized. Whether Professor Otto has always 
correctly discriminated between the sources cannot be examined here. 
In any case his treatment of the Upanishad merits notice; and one welcomes 
many of his elucidations, as they help to a better understanding of the 
thought world of the Upanishads. 

His numerous friends and admirers in many parts of the world will 
thank the publisher for a list, in an appendix, of Professor Otto’s writings. 
It was a rich life of many-sided scholarship which has now closed. 

H. W. ScHoMERus 

HALLE 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1935. By ARNOLD J. Toynsee, D.Litt. 
(assisted by V. M. Bouter). Vol. I. Maps. 18s. Vol. II. AByssinia AND 
IraLy. Maps. 25s. London: Oxford University Press (under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 1936. 

DOocuUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1935. By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT 
and STEPHEN Heap. Vol. I. 15s. Vol. II. IraLy AND Abyssinia. Maps. 
12s. 6d. London: Oxford University Press. 1936 and 1937. 


pane TOYNBEE and his collaborators have had an unusually 

heavy task in dealing with the international affairs of the year 1935, 
and both the Survey and the Documents have had to be divided. One 
volume in each case is devoted entirely to the Abyssinian war, but it has 
been possible to carry the narrative, in this case, out of the year 1935 up to 
the month of September 1936, when the Abyssinian delegates were allowed 
to take their seats at the Assembly of the League in circumstances which 
are still fresh in the memory. These two volumes therefore constitute a 
complete record of the whole shameful affair. 

The writer of the Abyssinia volume (Professor Toynbee takes exclusive 
responsibility in this case) is so deeply moved by the tragedy and so con- 
vinced of the guilt that lies, so he thinks, not least with his own country, 
that he confessedly deserts the judicious aloofness which we associate with 
the publications of the Royal Institute, and employs a brooding scorn as he 
records his judgments. For him it is not simply the story of evil-doing by 
Signor Mussolini, but a tragic history in the Greek style, wherein is to be 
discerned the judgment of God (or Fate) upon those whose hypocrisy or 
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sentimentalism brought about a doom that must in the end be their own 
also. He holds, in brief, that the policy of sanctions ought to have been 
carried through to the end, and that such a policy alone tallied with the 
dictates alike of honour and of self-interest. That this was not done he 
believes was due to the disappearance of belief in the moral imperative and 
the acceptance, instead, of Fortune and the line of least resistance as guides, 
on the part of what used to be a Christian society. The true protagonist in 
the drama was 


not the soul of Benito Mussolini but the society of Western Christendom, and 
the sin evoking nemesis . . . was the social karma of the Old Adam—a heritage of 
Original Sin which had been accumulating through many generations. 


The link between the two volumes of the Survey (the first is concerned 
chiefly with the situation arising out of the rearmament of Germany) is the 
effect of the German Fiihrer’s policy upon the rest of the world. The 
rearmament of Germany, the Franco-Italian agreement and the Abyssinian 
débacle are indissolubly connected. Every one now knows that the greatest 
reason for the failure of the League powers over Abyssinia was that they 
were radically uncertain of the attitude of Germany and decided not to risk 
a European war. Professor Toynbee is hardly fair to this policy, but he is 
perfectly within his rights in pointing out that such cautious counsels 
should not have been preceded by the brave words of the autumn of 1935. 

It is inevitable that a Survey such as this, published necessarily some 
months after the events recorded, should be read after further happenings 
have demonstrated either the truth or the falsity of the estimates made. 
Professor Toynbee will, we expect, have some pungent things to say in his 
next Survey about the revelations so ingenuously made by General de Bono 
in Anno XIIII. But the problem which his book forces upon the mind— 
and not least upon the minds of those who seek for a Christian way in the 
welter of affairs—is this: ‘What is the way to peace?’ There are four 
answers offered to-day. ‘Carry out the Covenant of the League and band 
together the law-abiding nations to resist the aggressor’—say Lord Cecil 
and his friends and Professor Toynbee. ‘Abstain completely from any 
complicity in war and take the consequences, trusting in God’—say the 
Christian pacifists. ‘As only socialism (or communism) can eliminate the 
causes of war, actively support all that will bring as speedily as possible a 
socialist (or communist) world victory, using immediate war as the way to 
peace’—say the extreme Left. ‘Recognize that separate national sovereignty 
is the heart of the trouble and work for it to be transcended in a federal 
government, and in the meantime let the League be an instrument of 
conciliation’—say others. Eighteen months ago the bulk of western 
Christians would have plumped for the first course; they would not do so 
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now. We need desperately to grasp a principle of action which will free us 
from the bondage of sheer opportunism. 

The first volume, it should be said, contains an able discussion by 
Mr G. E. Hubbard of the Sino-Japanese situation in 1935. 

It would be almost impertinent to praise these volumes. They are a 
model of accuracy, balanced judgment and historical vision, all conveyed 
in admirable prose. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





THE JEWEL OF ASIA 


MANCHOUKUO, JEWEL OF Asia. By D. M. B. Coiuier and Lt.-Col. C. L’E. 
MALongE. Illustrated. London: Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1936. 


HE aim of this handsome treatise, enriched by charming photo- 

graphs, is to present ‘a complete picture of the country and of 

all the natural resources which contribute to its wealth.’ In addition, 

‘the daily life of the toiling masses’ is portrayed, and ‘their strangest 

customs’ revealed. Old faiths and modern industrialism, the ancient 

history of China, along with the remarkable narrative of the founding 
of this new empire, are alike included. 

If the result suggests some overcrowding, at any rate the authors 
can be congratulated on the success of their effort to produce ‘a survey 
of the New State of Manchoukuo, in its many aspects, summed up as 
briefly as possible.’ Whether to those who have lived long in that ‘cockpit 
of Asia,’ or to those who have never been there, this compendium of 
varied information is full of interest, though in arrangement the book is 
not distinguished for literary art. There is authentic evidence of the 
writers’ intimate and sympathetic acquaintance with the home lives of 
the people, only to be obtained by long and patient investigation. One 
is, therefore, surprised to read a description of the agricultural labourer: 
‘never tasting such luxuries as bread or wheaten flour; lucky, he thinks, 
to get even bean curd to feed himself and his half-starved children.’ 
Neither in this passage nor elsewhere do the authors seem to be aware 
that the staple food of Manchoukuo and the adjacent regions of North 
China is ‘big millet’ from the magnificent sorghum crops, and further 
that the children of the poor are by no means ‘half-starved.’ 

On a point of nomenclature, the repeated use of the word ‘Manchus’ 
tends to obscure the fact that the vast majority of the thirty millions in 
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the country are by race and culture Chinese. Indeed, the distinction for 
practical purposes ceased a quarter of a century ago, when at the beginning 
of the republican régime the Manchus became merged in the general 
population of China, of which Manchuria was then a part. 

While the treatment of ‘the old faiths,’ as far as it goes, is fairly 
accurate, this can hardly be said for the very brief references to Christi- 
anity. To take one instance: in Manchuria ‘the first Christian missionaries,’ 
we are told, ‘were Danish and Frencli.’ As a matter of fact the Danish 
mission began in 1896, more than twenty years after the arrival of the 
Irish and the Scots. The French Roman Catholics were already on the 
field prior to 1870. 

It must be added that on disputed questions of modern politics, 
different points of view—for example, Chinese, Japanese and Russian— 
are put forward in the almost impossible endeavour to be fair to all. 
The writers themselves seem inclined to agree with the opinion of ‘most 
visitors to-day,’ who ‘look upon Manchoukuo as a fait accompli, as a 
State which has come to stay, despite the League’s diplomatic fiction 
that it is still part of China.’ ah 
F. W. S. O’NgILL 
BELFAST 





CHRISTIAN TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION FOR CANDIDATES FOR 
Baptism. By SHin Summapa and Murray WALTON. English translation. 
Typescript. 160 pp. Limited number obtainable. London: United 
Society for Christian Literature. 2s. 6d. 1936. 


ances of religious instruction abound. We believe however that 
the volume under review has certain distinctive marks in regard 
to origin, method of application and content which should make it of 
interest and of potential use (mutatis mutandis) in countries other than 
Japan, and to missionaries of other communions than that of its authors. 
As regards origin, this course of instruction is the outcome of some ten 
years’ experience and experiment in ‘newspaper evangelism’ in Japan: a 
work carried on by several Christian bodies in close co-operation. That of 
the Anglican Church (Nippon Seikokwai) has its own ‘New Life hall’ in 
Tokyo. To this hall come day by day letters from men and women all 
over Japan, whose interest has been awakened by Christian articles or 
advertisements in the secular press. Wherever possible, these corre- 
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spondents are linked up with the nearest pastor. But when, as often 
happens, enquirers live far from any Christian centre, they are invited to 
join a correspondence course. 

This course has twenty sections, each on the basis of a week’s study 
and prayer and therefore subdivided into seven daily portions. Each weekly 
section ends with questions to be answered in writing by the student 
before the next instalment is sent. The teachers can thus test the progress 
of their students, both intellectually and spiritually, and when further 
explanation or amplification is needed the course is often prolonged. 

In contrast to a complete manual put into the hands of enquirers, 
which they might superficially skim or dip into at random, this course 
deliberately leads on its students step by step with no other outward aids 
than a Bible (the possession of which is a primary condition of enrolment) 
and the Book of Common Prayer of the Nippon Seikokwai. 

It is good to know that many such isolated students have already been 
led through to baptism, thus fulfilling the purpose of the course as stated 
in its opening words: ‘To enable the student to understand what Chris- 
tianity is, and to lead him into the experience of faith in Jesus Christ.’ 

In addition to a short instruction, based on and illustrated by Holy 
Scripture, each day’s portion contains: opening and closing prayers, 
carefully chosen or written so as to be real to the student at each 
successive stage, and a ‘thought’ question for meditation and practical 
application in connexion with the day’s study. 

The teaching will be found practical rather than theoretical and it 
seeks deliberately to lead the student on the path of the first disciples, 
as they came to realize Christ as Saviour and Son of God through their 
experience of Him in His human life. The following are the main outlines: 


I. Mankind and Religion [one week]. 

II. The Personality of Jesus Christ [eight weeks], bringing the student 
face to face with various aspects of the character of Christ as mani- 
fested in His life on earth. 

ill. The experience of salvation [four weeks], a study of Christ’s teaching 
on the great fundamental subjects of God, sin and salvation. 

IV. The Christian life [five weeks], a practical study of the joy, privileges 
and responsibilities of life in the Christian Church. 

V. Explanation of the baptismal service in the prayer book of the Nippon 
Seikokwai [one week]. 


The whole course was originally published in Japanese. Much gratitude 
is due to the United Society for Christian Literature for the issue of a 
limited number of typescript copies in English. This English version 
should be of real value in the libraries of mission houses and missionary 
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training colleges, for the course provides fresh stimulus to thought, study 
and prayer as to methods and lines of approach to non-Christian minds and 
lives in the world of to-day. 


M. H. BICKERSTETH 
WIMBLEDON 





CAPTIVES IN CHINA 


Tue RESTRAINING Hann: Captivity FOR Crist In Cutna. By R. A. BossHARDT. 
Illustrated. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 1936. 


gga is an account of the captivity in the hands of Chinese com- 

munist armies of two members of the China Inland Mission, the 
author himself and Mr A. Hayman. They were seized on October rst 
and 2nd, 1934. Mr Hayman was released on November 18th, 1935; Mr 
Bosshardt not until April 12th, 1936. 

The story is simply told and perhaps for that reason is all the more 
graphic. Forced marches, bonds and beating, inadequate food and cloth- 
ing, damp living quarters—all these took a heavy toll of the captives’ 
physical strength; of the mental strain almost nothing is said, but it must 
have been severe. But nothing they were called on to endure was able to 
touch their spiritual life. Their unwavering faith in Christ, their certainty 
of His constant presence, their complete freedom from bitterness or resent- 
ment—exemplified in their gratitude for rough kindness sometimes 
extended by their guards—bear out the truth of St Paul’s triumphant 
declaration: ‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribula- 
tion, or anguish, or persecution, or famine or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword? . . . Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.’ 

Nothing illustrates this triumph better than the quiet acceptance by 
Mr Bosshardt of what might have been a crushing disappointment when, 
the agreed money for the ‘board and expenses’ of both captives having 
been paid, the captors defaulted and released one only. “Though utterly 
unprepared for this shock, the revulsion of feeling was not such as one 
would imagine. The only explanation that satisfies me is that our Lord 
immediately gave the necessary strength and comfort,’ writes Mr Boss- 
hardt as, now alone, he faced a further period of captivity which he 
believed would not be terminated except by death. In the end he was 
released, without any further sum being paid. 

The final chapter is a condensed account of the patient negotiations 
carried on by Herr Hermann Becker (of the Liebenzell mission) for the 
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release of the two missionaries. Here will also be found ample evidence of 
the faithfulness and courage of the Chinese Christians who again and 
again risked their lives in the hazardous undertaking of acting as middlemen 
between Herr Becker and the communists. 

The whole is a wonderful record and cannot fail to stimulate the faith 
of those of us not called upon to endure such suffering for the Master. 

M. M. UNDERHILL 
LoNDON 


[Note.—The book is being translated into both French and German. 
The health of Mr Bosshardt is still far from being re-established. At the time of 
writing he was in England slowly regaining health.—M. M. U.]} 


A MISSIONARY AND HIS WORK 


A MISSIONARY LOOKS AT HIS Jos. By W. J. CutsHaw. Introduction by W. 
Paton. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 1936. 


6 lies book written on his first furlough by a young missionary 

from India is one which ought to be of great value to old and 
young alike who are in any way connected with missionary policy and 
work. He has managed to win his way out of that bog of bewilderment 
in which so many young hopes lie swallowed up, i.e. what to do with that 
necessarily uninformed but most valuable asset, the critical spirit. Found 
unmanageable, it either peters out leaving behind a trail of romantic 
ineffectiveness, or on the other hand leads one into ceaseless trouble 
with justly exasperated seniors. 

Mr Culshaw has faced his situation with two great qualities—sincerity 
and a true sense of balance—and he has not begun by destructively up- 
setting much that is old and poised and patient. His criticism is always 
impersonal and constructive, although for the most part he states the 
problem and leaves it to the future to find a solution. 

Perhaps one of the best bits of advice he gives to the young recruit 
is to keep a log book in which to store away first impressions. The value 
of such a book can hardly be overstressed and there would be more 
intelligent and creative work done by a far greater number of people if 
young missionaries would take that advice to heart. Many first impressions 
become modified as ignorance disappears, but the tragedy lies in getting 
used to things which are not good enough, when the first instinctive 
reaction against them is worn away. It is wise to check things occasionally 
by one’s first impressions of them. 
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In the middle chapters Mr Culshaw writes critically and with a 
detached intelligence of a number of subjects relating to the whole con- 
ception of the missionary task in India as he sees it developing, and he 
brings us with a new freshness of urgency to the drastic challenge we 
are becoming so unceasingly aware of, as he shows that the witness of 
the divided Church and our lives as individual Christians are too often 
hindering the effective presentation of the things we preach. 

You feel this young man is learning from India as much as he is 
giving to India. He is (though perhaps unconsciously) taking the road 
of the true anthropologist, who does not say, when he comes to failure, 
that ‘these people are hopeless,’ but that ‘I do not know enough’ and 
‘I am not giving enough.’ In his last three chapters he gets the heart of 
the matter into its right place and unconsciously gives to us the secret 
of his own spiritual insights and his rather rare and most refreshing 
common sense. 

The awareness and discontents of this young reformer we can safely 
predict will remain hopeful and untamed. Anyone who is trued so really 
to that practical vision of ‘the Way of the Cross’ must inevitably see and 
follow truth more ardently and more clearly as the years go on. 


F. ALLSHORN 
LONDON 





YOUTH MUST CHOOSE 


None OTHER Gops. By W. A. Visser ’T Hoort. Introduction by REINHOLD 


Nrepunr. New York: Harper. $1.50. London: Student Christian Move 
ment Press. 5s. 1937. 


A VOLUME written by the executive secretary of the World’s Student 

Christian Federation will be welcomed by Christian leaders around 
the world. Students and professors whose response to the addresses of 
Visser *t Hooft has been so cordial will be eager for this more complete 
exposition of his thought. Everyone who is aware of the insecurities of 
modern life and the critical issues confronting youth in all lands will want 
to read, ponder and recommend this book. 

The first part contains a discussion of the basic content of Christian 
life. Here as in the remainder of the volume one is constantly aware of the 
wide experience, disciplined thought and profound faith which charac- 
terize the author. Terms long familiar to Christian experience and Chris- 
tian theology, but too timidly used of late among students, are brought into 
currency again vibrant with life. Protesting against the modern temper of 
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indecision which would maintain itself in an ‘animated suspension,’ the 
writer calls for decision, for choice. For the Christian this choice must be 
made between Christ and ourselves, between His way and our way, 
between God and religion. The Christian Church must rediscover itself as 
a Christian community, a world-wide fellowship. Having found itself, 
this vigorous minority must enter more deeply into modern life, not to 
become one with it but to ‘speak prophetically to the living issues of the 
moment.’ 

In the second part the author discusses the relation of Christianity to 
modern civilization, its totalitarian movements, its university world and 
its ‘worship of life.’ The disappearance of the ‘Christian West,’ because of 
the loss of any unifying force in western civilization, is acknowledged, the 
emergence of a Christian community is heralded. This movement should 
not content itself with anti-totalitarianism but force the totalitarian groups 
to meet it upon its own ground, that is, the reality of its faith in God as 
revealed in Christ. The modern university, devoid of any unifying force in 
its life, cannot be expected to become a strong Christian force in the world. 
Here as elsewhere the Christian minority must seek to develop within the 
framework of the universities a fellowship of those who are members of the 
world-wide Christian Church and who become effective as such. The 
modern temper which worships ‘life’ and cultivates an ‘intensity of experi- 
ence,’ is pictured through the words of its many exponents, including 
Nietzsche, Freud, D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley and Arthur Rosenberg. 
Over against this temper is placed the New Testament view of life, with 
its emphasis upon the worth of human personality and the new life made 
available to men in Christ by faith. 

In the final chapter the author declares that the life of every one who 
has made the decision for God and Christ will inevitably be a life of witness. 
Since the witness is of what is beyond us, we are free from the excessive 
humility which owns nothing to give to the world, as well as from the 
imperialistic attitude which seeks to hand the Gospel down to others. Every 
Christian university student and every young missionary should ponder 
long the implications of this discussion. 

There are sentences which will stick in the memory. There are insights 
which will open new vistas, leading to hours of strenuous waking thought. 
Many questions will arise and one will frequently wish the author had 
discussed other issues. We can understand the forces which have made 
inevitable and welcome this strong emphasis upon God and His revelation, 
but there are implications of this position which one would like to see more 
clearly recognized. How often men have found the revelation of God made 
luminous and compelling to them as they have seen it in a fellow Christian’s 
life. How our understanding of the potentialities of the inner life of man is 
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heightened when we come to realize that he has the capacity for receiving 
and responding to the revelation of God. And how different this is from 
the confident ego-centricity of modern men. Much of this is implicit in 
what has been written but one could wish that it had been more clearly 
stated. To mention this is not to detract from the value of the book. Rather 
than ask adequacy of treatment for every subject related to such a far- 
reaching enquiry, one is grateful that so much has been packed within such 
small space. 

Reference is made to various movements of study and life which are 
helping toward the realization of the new Christian community. 

We bespeak for this book wide and thoughtful use, especially among 
university students. And in our gratitude for what it contains we would say 
to Visser ’t Hooft, ‘When may we expect from you a more comprehensive 
and exhaustive exposition of Christian life and faith?’ 

PauL BRAISTED 

New York 


SOME LITTLE-KNOWN HOLY LIVES 
THEY FOUND Gop. By M. L. Curistiies. London: Allen & Unwin. 5s. 1937. 


M*®s CHRISTLIEB has done a good work in making available 

for English readers these lives selected from Tersteegen’s Leben 
heiliger Seelen. Most of us have heard only of two of the eight, but we 
want supremely to know people of whom such a title can be truthfully 
used, and Miss Christlieb has added just enough comment on the 
biographies to show their relevance to the conditions in which we are 
living in these days. How representative has been the choice is indicated 
in the phrase attached to each name: ‘A Servant: Royal Councillor: 
Invalid and Visionary: Family Man and Recluse: Missionary: Phil- 
anthropist: Preacher: A Friend.’ 

In this missionary journal it is appropriate to mention that the 
missionary woman, living in the narrowest of quarters with too many 
charges and fellow-workers, had no exemption from those trials to nerves 
only too familiar to those to-day who live in isolation from congenial 
friends, but in continual close propinquity of a compulsory character to 
those with whom understanding is not easy, so that they must hourly 
make readjustments to meet differences of race. Maria Gurard’s technique, 
worked out by herself, is worth setting down here three centuries after 
her death. 
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1. Never excuse yourself, even when unjustly accused; nor accuse 
the real culprit unless obedience demands it. 

2. Watch your own heart; do not complain or exaggerate when it 
seems to you (or really is the case) that you are insulted or slandered or 
humiliated in any way. 

3. Never praise yourself; do not detract from the praise of another 
when you hear it, or it becomes your duty to say good of him. 

4. Do not envy others their inward or outward gifts. If another is 
pleased, do not envy his pleasure but share it. 

5. Show special courtesy and kindness to anyone you naturally 
dislike. Find excuses for them and judge their motives by the rule of 
charity. 

6. Do not be tender towards yourself; nor consider too long when 
required to do something troublesome. 

7. Do not harbour mistrust or suspicion against anyone because of 
small seemings. 

G. E. PHILLIPS 

SeELty Oak, BIRMINGHAM 





SONS OF THE INDIGENOUS CHURCHES 


RAHATOR OF Bomsay: The Apostle to the Marathas. By FRANK Harr. Portrait. 
London: Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 1936. 

Awake! AN ArricaN CALLING: The story of Blasio Kigozi and his vision of 
revival. Illustrated. London: Church Missionary Society. 1s. 1937. 
Twice BORN—AND THEN? The life-story and message of Andrew Gih. 
Autobiography edited by J. Epwin Orr. London and Edinburgh: 

Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1s. 1937. 


HEE are three men: an Indian who gave long years to evangelism, an 

African who died at the outset of his life as an evangelist, a Chinese 
who is still young and vigorously at work. They differ widely from one 
another in all the things that are commonly supposed to separate men 
most: race, motherland, language, social custom, heritage; they are of 
different branches of the Church. Yet their oneness in devotion to Christ 
and love of His poor unites them. One can imagine the two younger men 
sitting at Rahator’s feet and hearing what he could tell them from his 
own experience among poor and ignorant villagers, or all three comparing 
notes on the Indian, the African and the Chinese response to the Gospel 
of ae 

2 
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It is of interest to note the main burden of the message which each 
man felt impelled to give. 

Samuel Rahator was a Christian Indian pastor of the Methodist 
Church, whose life, from his conversion in 1885 at the age of nineteen to 
his death in 1936, was one long witness to his Master. His message was 
God’s love to man and the joy of serving Him. In the slums of Bombay 
city, in the jungle villages of the presidency, among the famine and plague- 
stricken, among the high-caste or the criminal tribesmen, Rahator preached 
and lived Christianity. The zeal of his youth was matched by the wisdom 
and depth of his maturity. The secret of his life can best be illustrated by 
a short quotation: 


A tourist once asked him, as they stood amid the drabness and stifling heat 
of the slums of Bombay, ‘Excuse me, sir, but what do you get out of your job?” 
Rahator looked round and, with an irresistible smile, replied, ‘Jesus.’ 


Blasio Kigozi’s message was the hideousness of sin. His preaching 
brought consciousness of guilt alike to the non-Christian and to the 
complacent Christian. He was the son of Christian Baganda parents, 
educated in the mission school at Mengo. From the time of his conversion 
in 1925, at the age of sixteen, he felt a call to missionary work in Congo, 
and four years later the way opened for him to join a small band of pioneer 
missionaries at Gahini, Ruanda. Here he threw himself whole-heartedly 
into the two-sided work of education and evangelism. He was ordained 
deacon in 1934, but within two years had died after a few days’ illness. 
Short as his life was, yet the far-reaching influence of Blasio’s burning 
zeal cannot be measured: he was an instrument of God for the growth of 
the Church in Ruanda, and when that revival for which he yearned and 
prayed comes in the mother-church of Uganda, it will be in some measure 
because of his life and witness. 

Andrew Gih, the Chinese evangelist, is constrained to proclaim the 
need not only of conversion, but of pressing on to being filled and em- 
powered by the Holy Spirit. The Bethel Evangelistic Band, of which he 
became the leader, is well known in China as a group of young Christian 
Chinese who travel from place to place holding evangelistic meetings at 
the invitation of churches, schools, missionaries or others. Andrew Gih 
has also led evangelistic meetings in America. In the first part of this book 
he tells of his youth, conversion and call to the work of an evangelist. The 
second part consists of a series of short addresses on the work of the Holy 
Spirit which form the basis of his preaching. 

The Chinese evangelist is concerned less with extending the Church 
by drawing men consciously into it than with proclaiming a personal 
message to individuals. There is indeed a place in the Church for the 
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travelling evangelist, but one could wish for more evidence than appears 
in this book that Pastor Gih guides those who are converted through his 
preaching into membership of the Society which Christ founded on earth— 
as D. L. Moody did. 
M. M. UNDERHILL 
LONDON 


NATIONALISM AND MISSIONS 


I, NAZIONALISMO E LE Missioni1. By Amor Bavaj. Tolentino: Stab. 
Tipografico ‘F. Filelso.’ 1935. 


bike interest of this study arises from the fact that it is compiled by 

a jurist not apparently associated with the missionary enterprise 
of the Christian Church and therefore able to take a detached view of 
the position of missions vis-a-vis the governments of national states. 
The nationalism of Christian countries, in its character of imperialism, 
is examined and both the assistance and the difficulties which it has 
offered to missions are illustrated by historical facts and citations from 
legal documents. The Spanish padroado system, the French ‘protectorate’ 
of missions, the modern problems of British, Italian and Portuguese 
colonization are considered in turn. Recent events in China are taken as 
an example of the effects of the modern nationalism of non-Christian 
countries, and there is a useful bibliography. 

Dr Amor Bavaj evidently considers that, for example, both the de- 
limitation of mission spheres in the Sudan and the restrictions placed 
on the Swedish mission, formerly in Eritrea, are justifiable from con- 
siderations of public law and order. In the modifications of the general 
position introduced by the rapid growth to autonomy of ‘national’ 
churches, he seems to think that the policy of the Roman Catholic Church 
is sounder than that of non-Roman bodies. He is of the opinion that 
the ‘national’ rather than the ‘confessional’ character of missions is of 
significance to local government authorities. But it is pertinent to observe 
that there is sometimes a tendency to identify these two aspects. 

The date 1453 (p. 19) is evidently a misprint for 1493. 

K. G. Gruss 

LONDON 
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THE CHURCH OF ROME IN INDIA 


THE TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH OF ROME IN INDIA: As set forth by 
Fr. Makair and Fr. Vitalis and other Writers, and endorsed by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore. Examined by W. P. Hares. Gojra, Panjab: 
Author. Re 1. Obtainable London: Church Missionary Society. 1s. 6d. 
1936. 

THE CHURCH OF ROME AND HER TEACHING ABOUT THE WorD oF Gop. Examined 
by W. P. Hares. Gojra, Panjab: Author. 2 as. 1936. 


Bh ON HARES, who has had many years of experience in missionary 

work in the villages of the Panjab, has found himself constrained to 
produce these two small works, with the object of supplying to his people a 
defence against the propaganda to which he finds them subjected at the 
hands of the Roman Catholic Church. His exposition of Christianity is 
based upon adequate New Testament and patristic studies, and he justly 
hopes that what he has written may be of use to other countries than 
India. 

The Review may justly claim that it has never assumed a narrowly 
partisan or hostile attitude towards the missions of the Church of Rome. 
The editors have always kept in mind the fact that a half of the total 
Christian missionary work in the world is in the hands of that Church, and 
have not only included some account of Roman Catholic work in their 
annual survey, but from time to time (as in the present number) have 
published articles by Roman Catholic writers or dealing sympathetically 
with Roman Catholic work. For that reason they hold themselves the more 
justified in calling attention to Canon Hares’ work. The truth is that in 
nearly all mission fields the work of Roman Catholic missions is not only 
to build up the Church by conversion of non-Christians, but to suborn to 
the Roman allegiance Christians of other communities. There are, indeed, 
regions—as in parts of India—where it would almost seem that such 
activities are particularly favoured by the Roman authorities. We wish 
definitely to urge upon such Roman Catholics as long and pray for unity 
that these activities of their Church are universally reprehended by other 
Christians and’are indeed an almost complete barrier to the growth of any 
real sympathy. 

W. Paton 

St ALBANS 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


How to Find God: Some Suggestions for Public Worship. By E. K. 
Higdon. (Manila: National Christian Council. 1937.) This small book by 
the secretary of the National Christian Council gives some excellent 
practical suggestions, arrived at after a number of years’ ministry in the 
Philippine Islands. He finds in the Philippines, as in other lands, much 
ignorance of what constitutes worship, also a lack of quiet-mindedness. 
Here are given hints for the pastor and the congregation which should be 
found helpful in any country. The services contemplated are non-liturgical, 
but the last two chapters consist of prayers and three suggested orders of 
service for use by the pastor. 

M. M. U. 


Two Centuries of Grace, 1737-1937. By G. B. A. Gerdener, Dr Phil. 
(Stellenbosch: Students’ Christian Association of South Africa. 1s. 1937.) 
The subtitle of this fifty-page booklet describes it as ‘A Sketch of Mission- 
ary Endeavour in South Africa, commemorating the arrival of the Moravian 
Pioneer, Georg Schmidt, on the gth of July 1737.’ From the time of 
the first permanent white settlement at the Cape under Jan van Riebeek, 
in 1652, there were those among the pioneers who had a care for the 
spiritual welfare of the Natives, but the coming of the Moravian Georg 
Schmidt in 1737 marked the founding of the first non-Roman mission. 
Schmidt was there only seven years, grappling with difficulties of many 
kinds. He was a layman, and only in 1742 obtained from Count von 
Zinzendorf, by post, an ‘Act of Ordination,’ which conferred on him 
the right to baptize. He baptized five persons shortly after, but his 
‘ordination’ was pronounced invalid both by the governor and by the 
leaders of the Dutch Reformed Church, and so many charges were laid 
against him that he returned to Germany in 1744 to clear himself. He 
never returned, and died in Germany in 1785. Not till nearly fifty years 
after he left Africa was the work resumed, when two Moravian missionaries 
going out in 1792 found one of the original five baptized Christians, by 
now an old woman, treasuring a New Testament Schmidt had given 
her fifty years before. From that time the work of the Moravian mission 
went forward. Other missions also entered the territory, and the writer 
closes with a short survey of the present situation and the possibility of 
completing the evangelization of South Africa. 

M. M. U. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Proressor K. S. Latourette, of Yale University, needs no introduction to 
readers of the Review. The paper which he contributes will be followed in 
October by another in which the principal characteristics of nineteenth- 
century missionary work are considered. These two papers will form part 
of a preparatory volume on Evangelism which is to be produced before the 
Hangchow meeting of the International Missionary Council. 





The Rev. A. K. RetscHaver, D.D., Ph.D., is a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and Director of the 
Women’s Christian College, Tokyo. He is a leading authority on religion 
in Japan. 





The Rev. News. S. Bootu, who continues the series of papers on the 
place of the ministry in non-Christian religions, is Principal of the Congo 
Institute, Elisabethville, in the Belgian Congo, and a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. 





We profoundly regret to announce that the Rev. HENRY GULLIFORD, who 
writes on certain problems connected with unity and co-operation in India, 
died at Coonoor in April, in his eighty-fifth year. He had spent sixty years 
in India as a missionary of the Methodist Missionary Society (formerly 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society), and by reason of his 
immense experience and great ability occupied a position of unusual 
authority in the counsels of South Indian missions. 
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The Rev. Gitpert CLive BInYoN is Rector of Middlesbrough, York- 
shire, and is well known for his writings on the bearing of Christianity 
upon social and political affairs. 


The Rev. Ore B. Meyer was formerly Secretary of the Norsk 
Missionsraad (Norwegian Missionary Council). 


Dr C. C, CHEsTERMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P., was for a number of years a 
medical missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society in Congo. Recently 
he returned to London to become Medical Secretary of that society. 





The Rev. OLtverR THomas was for a number of years a missionary in 
Assam of the Welsh Presbyterian Church, and is now Secretary of the 
missionary committee of that Church. 





The Rev. T. T. BRUMBAUGH is Director of the Wesley Student Centre, 
Tokyo, and a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





The paper entitled ‘Christian Missionaries: We do not want them any 
more’ was published in Travancore by the Arya Samaj, as part of the 
attack of that militant Hindu body upon the movement of numbers of the 
Depressed Classes towards Christianity. The editors publish this paper 
partly for the light which it throws upon the obstacles missions in India 
have to face, and partly also for the unconscious tribute which it pays to 
the missionaries. It is needless to say that no missionary will accept as just 
the allegation that the Christian purpose in Travancore is of the negative 
and destructive kind which the paper describes. 
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The pronouncement by the Chinese Generalissimo and head of the 
Chinese Government, General Chiang Kai-shek, was sent to the Review 
by the Rev. G. W. Shepherd, an intimate associate of the Generalissimo in 
the work of the New Life Movement. It seemed to the editors that although 
this remarkable statement has received some publicity already, mainly in 
extracts, it is so important a document that it should be brought as widely 
as possible to the attention of Christian people. The paper is the translation 
of an address sent by the Generalissimo, who could not deliver it in person, 
to the Central Conference of Eastern Asia of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Good Friday of the present year. 





Writers of book reviews are: Miss CoNsTANCE E. PADWICckK, Secretary 
of the Central Literature Committee for Moslems, the headquarters of 
which has up till now been in Cairo; Professor A. VicrorR Murray of 
University College, Hull; Miss K. H. HENrEy, who for the last year or 
two has been working in connexion with the Central Literature Committee 
for Moslems; Professor D. Theol. H. W. Schomerus of Halle University, a 
former missionary in India and student of Hinduism; the Rt Rev. F. W. S. 
O’NEILL, D.D., a missionary in Manchuria of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, and the Moderator of that Church for 1936-37; Mrs EpwarpD 
BICKERSTETH, the widow of the second Missionary Bishop in Japan (1886 
to 1895), who has a first-hand knowledge of Japan; Miss FLORENCE 
ALLSHORN, a former missionary of the Church Missionary Society in 
Uganda, now Principal of Kennaway Hall, London, the society’s training 
centre for women missionaries; the Rev. Pau Braistep, D.D., recently 
appointed Secretary of the (American) Student Volunteer Movement; the 
Rev. G. E. Putuips, Professor of Missions at the Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham; and Mr KennetH G. Gruss, Director of survey work in 
Latin America of the World Dominion Movement. 

















INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 

In view of the increasing appearance of theologica books for which, 
although they bear on the principles lying behind missions, this bibliography 
has no heading, as works on theology have heretofore been considered to lie 
outside its scope, the Editors have decided to include such books (e.g. Nos. 344 
and 344a) under heading VI. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 

I. History . ‘ ‘ - 433 VII. Tramninc AnD ccamninatie OF 
Il. Missionary Biocrarny . 434) MISSIONARIES. 437 
Ill. Tae Sgnpinc Counrrigs .. | VIII. Missionary MerHops sl; 437 
IV. Tus Lanps oF THE YOUNGER | IX. Tus Youncer CuHurcues . 438 
CHURCHES. g 434 | X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND Unity 438 

XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 


434; Korea, 434; Chine, 434; South-East 
hile 4353 India, lia, 4 5; Near East and North | CurIsTIAN RELIGIONS . - 438 


Africa, ; West Africa, | 
4363 iat a ant Central » 436; South Sreneien ants ; Religions of Japan, 439; Religions of 
ica, sper 436; America and the India, 439 ; Islam, 439 ; Judaism, 439; General, 439- 
bate inde’ vO The Pacific, 437 ; The Jews, 437; 
ields Gen | XII. SociaL aND PoxrticaL RELATIONS 
Vv. Sonn OF wert TR 437 oF Missions . : . - 439 
VI. THEORY AND Pamiciriss ow Mis- |scrut. HorTATORY AND PRACTICAL . - 440 
SIONS . ° - 437 XIV. New Missionary MaGaZINnE - 440 
a January bibliography (No. 1). Part 3. Asia. 
' History Part 4. Indonesia. Part ‘art 5. America. 
MISJONSHISTORIE. II: Kristendommens 


ee asaomye Emil Birkeli. 475 pp. Oslo: | Dim BEKEHRUNG DER GERMANEN ZUM CHRIS- 

we til Kristelige Andaktsbokers Utgiv- err me K. D. Schmidt. 3. Lieferung. 

_ 1937. 282. S. 163-242. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. 
The panto volume of the work noted in our Ruprecht. Subs. M. 2.40. 1937. 282. 
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Dre CHRISTIANISIERUNG DER SACHSEN. K. D. 
Schmidt. 31 S. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
u. Ruprecht. M.1. 1937. sn 

See also 349 (Pre-19th Centu gelism) ; 
357 (Church in Japan) ; riya: M. Council). 

History of Missionary Societies 


See 296 (B.M.S. in China) ; 330a (Moravians 
in S, Africa) ; 379 (Institutum Judaicum). 


Ul. Missionary Biography 
BarRcLay OF Formosa. Edward Band. Illus. 
Tokyo: Christian Literature 

Society. in geel 31936. London: Downie. 
38. 6d. 1937. 284. 

An account of Meet from Bg by his death in 
1935, Thomas Barclay se Master as a 
minister of the English Pres mission in 
Formosa. 


Matuieu pe Castro: Premier Vicaire Apos- 
tolique aux Indes. Dom Théodore Ghes- 
uiére. (Les Questions Missionnaires. 2me 
. Fascicule ey ara 150 pp. Lo - 
lez-Bruges : Abbaye Saint-André. 6. 
1937. 284a. 
he first vicar-apostolic of the Roman Church 
in India. Gives a yay of the relations with 
Portugal with regard to Goa 
DAMIEN THE LEPER. John Farrow. xxii+ 
230 pp. P aad York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 


1937. 
°K fine ten Sittain Catholic biography of the great 
priest to the lepers. 
Wirth Curist in Arrica. D. A. McDonald. 
London: Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott. 2s.6d. 1937. 286. 

Autobi phy of nearly forty years of mission- 
ary work 1931) in South Africa under the 
United Free shureh of f Scotland. 

—s oF NANKING. Edith Eberle. 172 
i : Bethany Press. $1. 


r+ 287. 
87. unpretentious but satisfactory biography of 
a stalwart pioneer medical missionary. 
FRIEDRICH TRAUB: MISSIONAR UND SANGER. 
Martin Krawielitzki. 171 S. Marburg: 
a Abbildungen. M. 2. 1936. 


+D. Jouannes Warneck. Gottfried Simon. 
EMM, 1937 (Mai), 136-47.  288a. 


See also 330a (G. Schmidt). 


lll. The Sending Countries 
Tue Loca, CuurcH: Its PurRPOSE AND Pro- 
GRAM. Albert W. Beaven, D.D., LL.D. 
254 pp. a York: Abingdon Press. 
$1 was. test. 059. 
ful to those responsible for development of 
ea church work. 


Wuat is A Livinc CuurcH? J. S. Whale. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Tue Great Commission: The Missionary 
Response of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ments in North America and Europe. Some 
Personal Reminiscences. Robert P. Wilder. 
116 pp. London: Oliphants. 2s. 1937. 
290. 
Contains additional material to that used in the 
American booklet, The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, published in 1935. 
See also 288a (J. Warneck); 342 (Foreign 
Missions Conference) ; 397 (Amerasta). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

Tue Lanp AND Lire oF JAPAN. K. M. Shep- 
herd. Illus. Map. 114 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 28. 1937. 292. 

A review is in preparation. 

Licut FUR FernNost. Herausgegeben von Arno 
Lehmann. (Die Mission der Kirche. Heft 4.) 
a 8- Leipzig und Dresden: Ungelenk. 

1.75. 3 37. 292. 

A ske present situation in Japan and 
China, and ve missions are doing to meet it. 
+TuHe Far Eastern Situation. Herbert 
Welch. Religion in Life (New York), 1937 

(Spring), 299-305. 293. 

+THe OLp-FasHionepD GIRL OF MOopsRN 
Japan. Helen Mears. Survey Graphic 
(New York), apt ee ), 34-8. 294. 


See also 284 (T clay) ; 357-7a (Church) ; 
369-70 (ehuiog) 387-8 (Situation). 


Korea 
Lanp UTILIZATION AND RurAL ECONOMY IN 
Korea. Hoon K. Lee, M.S., Ph.D. xiv+ 
sa pp. Chicago: University of Chicago 
ess. $2.85. 1936. 295. 
Issued under the auspices of the Secretariat of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and printed in 
China by Kelly & Walsh. 


China 
Arter Sixty Years: The Story of the Church 
founded by the poems Missionary Society 
in North China. E. W. Burt. Map. 148 pp. 
London : Press. 2. 1937. 296. 
The area of B.M.S. work, the provinces of 
Shansi, Shensi and Shantung, has in the last 
sixty years at crises, political 
and economic. A Ba tion z urch of over 10,000 
has also grown up. ‘The tale is well told. 


{CHINA PREPARES TO RESIST. 
FA, 1937 (Apr.), 472-83. 297. 
tINNER MOoNGOLIA—CHINESE, JAPANESE OR 


Moncot? Owen Lattimore. PA, 1937 
(Mar.), 64-71. 298. 


Lin Yutang. 





c. 100 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 18. 1937. 289a. 
A review is in preparation. 


+PEOPLE’s FRONT MovEMENT IN CurNnA. Chu 
Yin. Amerasia (New York), 1937 (Apr.), 
68-72. 299. 
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¢THe Dracnet or LocaL GOVERNMENT IN 
Cuina. Norman D. Hanwell. PA, 1937 
(Mar.), 43-63. 300. 


CHINESE COMMUNISM : THE SIANFU INCIDENT. 
Round Table (London), 1937 (Mar.), 295- 
307. jor. 

Mur Tsat in Honc Kono anp Mataya. Re- 
rt of Commission, 314 pp. London: 
.M. Stationery Office. 58. 1937. 302. 

See also 287 (Macklin); 292-3, 387-8 (Situa- 
tion); 373 (Muslims); 350 (Group Con- 
nr aad 389 (Opium); 395 (Chiang Kai- 
shek). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
See 288a (J. Warneck); 302 (Mui Tsai in 
Malaya) ; 373 (Muslims). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


Hinpu CusToMs AND THEIR ORIGINS. Stanley 
Rice. Foreword by the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda. 219 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 7s.6d. 1937. 303. 

A review is in preparation. 


bi Lecacy or Inpia. Edited by G. T. 


arratt. Foreword by the Marquess of 

Zetland. Illus. Map. xviii+428 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 10s. 
1937. 304. 


review is in preparation. 


SPOTLIGHTS ON THE CULTURE OF INDIA. James 
Lowell wapee. 368 pp. Washington, D.C. : 
Daylion Co. $3. 1937. 305. 

Sociological and interpretative notes of certain 
phases of India’s cultural heritage, daily life and 
economic practices and problems. 


Tue Hinpu JayMaANni SysTEM : A socio-economic 
system inter-relating members of a Hindu 
ge community in services. H 


Wiser, Ph.D. 192 pp. Lucknow: Luck- 
now Publishing House. Rs 2.8. 1936. 306. 

bs yg described by the subtitle. valuable 
study. 


InpIA: To-pAyY AND To-mMoRROW. Margarita 
Barns. Illus. 304 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1937. 307. 

Impressions of the political situation formed 
by an English journalist working for an Indian 
news organization from 1937 to 1936, of which 
a year or two were spent in India. The Round- 
Table conferences and subsequent developments 
are described from an unusual point of view. 
The writer reluctantly contemplates the emerg- 
ence of a form of fascism as a probable outcome 
of the new constitution. 


LANGUAGE, UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONALISM IN 
Inpia. Som Nath Chib. Foreword b 
H. N. Brailsford. viii+59 pp. Calcutta 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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London: Oxford University Press. 18. 6d. 
1937. 308, 2 

ree essays discuss the problem of a common 
language for India. 

Dawn ON THE Konp Hits, S. Pearce Carey. 
End-paper map. Illus. 132 pp. London: 
Carey Press. 28. 6d. 1937. 309. 

B.M.S. work among a primitive people. 
+Nortu InpiA Revisirep: Some impressions 
of Missionary Work. Alexander McLeish. 
NCCR, 1937 (Mar.), 133-40. 309a. 

+THe CurisTIAN ATTITUDE TO THE DEPRESSED 
Crasses MoveMenT. B. P. Hiwale. Dnyano- 
daya (Poona), 1937 (Jan. 7), 2. 370. 

+SocraL Neeps or INDIAN CHILDREN. Hazel 
A. Hendricks. Social Service Review 
(Chicago), 1937 (Mar.), 52-65. 3II- 

See also 284a (M. de Castro) ; 323 (Muslims) ; 
341 (Y.M.C.A. Conference) ; 348 (Missionary 
Training); 35r (Assam ae Schools) ; 
358 (R.C. Church); 359 (M.E. Church) ; 
360-2 (Church and Missions); 365-—5a 
(Church Union); 371-5 (Hinduism); 39r 
(Christian Citizenship). 


The Near East and North Africa 
Wuat Is THIS Mostem Wortp? Charles W. 


Watson. End-paper map. Bibliog. xiv+ 
207 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
60 cents and $1. 1937. 312. 


The Student Christian Movement Press plans 
to publish a British edition in September. A 
review is in preparation. 


Mecca AND Beyonp. Edward M. and Rose W. 
Dodd. Illus. End-paper map. 222 pp. 
Boston: Central Committee on United 
Study of Foreign Missions. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. 50 cents 
and $1. 1937. 313. 

A senior study book on Muslims and their 

lace in the Near East, including a chapter on 
uslims in India, Russia, China, Malaysia and 
the Philippine Islands. 

ALLAH DETHRONED: A JOURNEY THROUGH 
Mopern Turkey. Lilo Linke. Illus. Map. 
xvi+341 pp. London: Constable & Seizin 
Press. 158. 1937- “a. 

A German girl’s tour. e last half describes 
modern industrial development, building of 
railroads, growth of schools and social centres in 
Turkey to-day. 


THe TuRKISH Press 1932-1936. Selected and 
translated under the direction of Lootfy 


Levonian, M.R.A.S. 88 pp. Beirut: 
American Press. 18. 1937. 315. 
Non-political developments, illustrated by 


excerpts from the press. A record of deep interest. 

FLucHT IN Diz Heimat: Aus dem Kriegs- 
erleben Deutscher Missions-Schwestern in 
der Asiatischen Tiirkei. Kathe Ehrhold. 
ot ag Dresden : Ungelenk. M.0.80. 1937. 
316. 
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+TuRKEY Gos TO ScHooL. Harry N. Howard. 
Current History (New York), 1937 (Mar.), 
85-9. 317. 

PALESTINE AT THE CROSSROADS. Ernest Main. 
309 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
1937. 378. 

attempt to give an impartial view from 
both sides of the Jew v. Arab question and to 
discount propaganda. A review is in preparation. 

Tue Arass: The life-story of a people who 
have left their deep impress on the world. | 

Thomas. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. 
372 pp. London: Thornton Butterworth. 
21s. 1937. 379. 

HapraMaut—lIts CHALLENGE. W. H. Storm. 
(Reprinted from World Dominion, mer 
1937.) Map. 7 pe. London: World 

minion Press. 2d. 1937. 320. 

A plea for missionary w to be started in 
this as yet unreached province of Southern 
Arabia. 

See also 356 (Contemplative Orders) ; 376-7 
(Islam). 

Africa 
(General) 

AFRICAN Ways AND Wispom: A CONTRIBU- 
— TOWARDS See yg ae i — 

oung. 144 . mdon : nit ety 
for Christian | 5 ellineony 58. 1937. 322. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 367 (Africa and Christianity); 368 
(Bantu Ministry); 392 (Nutrition); 393 
(Nationalism). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 

AFRICANS LEARN TO BE FRENCH: A REVIEW | 
OF EpucATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE SEVEN | 
FEDERATED COLONIES OF FRENCH WEST | 
AFRICA, BASED UPON A TOUR OF FRENCH 
West AFRICA AND ALGIERS, UNDERTAKEN IN 
1935. W. Bryant Mumford, Ph.D., in co- 
operation with Major G. St. J. Orde-Browne, 
O.B.E. End-paper map. Illus. 174 pp. 
London : Evans Bros. §s. 1937- 322. 

Described by the subtitle. Useful. 

Voicrs OF THE BusH: STORIES AND SKETCHES 
oF Niceria. Alfred J. Hockin. Illus. 
183 pp. London: Epworth Press. 3s. 6d. 
1937. 323. , 

e stories illustrate many sides of African 
life. Suitable for addresses or for reading aloud. 

See also 355 (Medicine in Congo). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambexi to the Juba rivers) 
ArricaN Diremma. Frank Melland & T. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





Cullen Young. 171 pp. London: United 


Society for Christian Literature. 68. 1937. 
324. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 366 (Witchcraft) ; 377a (Islam). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 

THe Bantu-SPEAKING TRIBES OF SOUTH 
Arrica: AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 
Edited by I. Schapera. Illus. Map. ee pp. 
London: Routledge. Capetown: Maskew 
Miller. 218. 1937. 325. 

The authors deal with the many aspects of 
Bantu social and religious life. 

Tue South Arrican Me.tinc Pot: A 
Vindication of Missio Policy, 1799-1836. 
D. K. Clinton, B.D., B.Litt. Portrait of 
eo Philip. Map. xvi+158 pp. London: 

mgmans, Green. 38.6d. 1937. 326. 
See review, p. 410. 

EsTERIN a Raakel Hamutumua. Illus. 
68 pp. elsinki: Suomen Lihetysseura. 

F 8. 1937. 327. : 

Autobiography, translated from a manuscript 
in Oshindonga. 

VapautusTA Konti. Hilja Aho. 103 pp. 
Helsinki: Suomen Léahetysseura. k 10. 


19 7; 328, 
e early days of Christianity in Uukualuidhi, 
S. Africa. 
+tSoutn Arrica. Round Table (London), 
1937 (Mar.), 440-51. 329. 
+THE Missionary SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
G. B. A. Gerdener. South African Outlook 
(Lovedale), 1937 (Apr.), 78-84. 330. | 
Paper read before the Christian Council of 
Africa at Johannesburg, January 21st, 1937. 
Two Centurigs oF Grace. G. B. A. Gerdener, 
Dr Phil. 52 pp. Stellenbosch: Students’ 
Christian Association of South Africa. 1s. 
1937. 330a. 
See review, p. 429. 
See also 286 (D. A. McDonald). 


Madagascar 
+THE NorRwEGIAN MIsSION IN MADAGASCAR. 
Ole B. Meyer. IRM, 1937 (July), 372-7. 
331. 


America and the West Indies 

+THE New Era In PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 
Sumner Welles. FA, 1937 (Apr.), 443-54- 
332. 

Lire mn A Harrian Vatiey. Melville J. 
Herskovits. xvi+350+xix pp. New York: 
Knopf. $4. 1937. 333. aN 

An authoritative ethnological study, describing 
the life, religious beliefs and mentality of primitive 
people in a remote valley. 


See also 343 (Handbook). 
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The Pacific mittee of Y.M.C.A.s. Frs 1.50. London: 
MARSDEN AND THE Missions: Prelude to| Y.M.C.A. 18. 1937. 341. 
ae. Eric Ramsden. 315 pp. Sydney:| ForsigN Mussions ConFerENce oF Nort 
Angus & Robertson. 128. 6d. 1937. 334. Ancenica, 1937: a of the Forty-fourth 
Tue Paciric AREA AND ITs PROBLEMS: A ual Meeting, As 


Park, New Jerse reer 
Study Guide. Edited by Donald R. Nugent January 6th-8th, Hf Bro "Edited by Leslie 


and Reginald Bell, Ph.D. Bibliographies. oss and Mabel . Brown. 158pp. New 

Charts. Tables. 23 New York: York: Foreign Missions Conference. 95 

American Council, Tpsttute of Pacific cents and $1.25. 1937. 342. 

Relations. $1.20. 1936. The two topics of rural missions and interestin ng 
Written to enable the thoughtful student to youth in missions were considered in groups an 

understand the underlying factors. full sessions. 


INTERRACIAL MarriaGe in Hawa: A Study | THE EvanceticaL Hanpsook oF Latin 
of the Mutually Conditioned Process of} AMERICA, 1937 edition. K. G. Grubb. 
Acculturation and Amalgamation. Romanzo| Maps. 119 pp. New York: Committee on 
Adams. xx+353 pp. London and New| (0-operation in Latin America. $1. Lon- 


York: Macmillan. 18s. $4. 1937. 336. rot World Dominion Press. 4s. 1937. 
See also 285 (Father Damien) ; 373 (Moros) ; Comprises directory of organizations and 
396 (Philippines). oes ee giving information about Christian 
anizations and work in each of the 21 re- 
The Jews callie. Of great value for reference. 
See 318 (Palestine) ; 378-80 (Judaism). 
Fields General Vi. Theory and Principles 
Beyonp Statistics: THE WipER RANGE OF of Missions 


Wor.p Missions. Stephen J. Corey. 188] REvELATION. Edited by J. Baillie and Hugh 
pp. St Louis, Miss.: Bethany Press. $1. Martin. xxii+310 pp. London: Faber & 


1937- 337. Faber. 7s. 6d. 1937. 344. 
popular survey of the work of missions. A review is in preparation. 
See also 28r (Mission History) ; 390 (Asia and | A THEOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN Missions. Hugh 
Co-operatives). Vernon White. 220 pp. New York: 
Willett, Clark. $2. 1937. 344a. 
V. Works of Reference A review is in preparation. 


a ea oe oe . Th. 

: Aa Bechler. » 1937 rz), 82-95 ; 

aenien : Dominion Press. (Apr.), 119-27; (Mai), 163-60. 345. 
Missionary map of Belgian Congo. Scale, 1 | TCHANGING AND UNCHANGING THINGS_ IN 


centimetre to 50 kilometres. Marks every station Foreicn Missions. R. E. Speer. MRW, 
of each of the 44 Protestant societies with work 1937 (Mar.), 119-27. 346. 


CaRTE MiISsSIONNAIRE DU CONGO BELGE. 
6d. 





in Congo. 
A ; +Die Hermice Scurirr Ars MIssioNsMITTEL. 
See also 302 (Mui Tsai Report). Thomas Ohm, O.S.B. ZM, 1937 (2), 85-97. 
Conference Reports and Year Books 347. 


A VENTURE OF FAITH: BEING A DESCRIPTION Pte . ¢ 
OF THE WorLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS HELD Vil. Training and Qualifications of 


in Lonpon, 1936. Sir F. Younghusband. Missionaries 

287 pp. London: Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. | +Tu Trarntnc or New Missionaries. A. M. 

1937- 339. Hollis. EWR, 1937 (Apr.), 147-55. 348. 
FaITHs AND FELLowsHiP: Being the Proceed- Especially urges the necessity for a knowledge 

ings of the World Congress of Faiths held i - of the language. Written from the standpoint 

London, July 3-17, 1936. Edited by S.| °f India. 

Douglas Millard. Foreword by Sir F. 

Younghusband. 488 pp. London: Watkins. VIN. Missionary Methods 


158. 1937. 340. E hist 
FLAMING MILESTONE: Being an _Interpreta- Pre-N yi A ‘ 
tion and the Official Report of the or t Ov ata eas Cannian oo game _ 
first World’s Conference of the Worl Fp site ogg HO eg ge ul 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, held in January 1937 tourette, 1937 (July), 
in Mysore, South India. Basil Mathews. 309-21. 349. 
iv+115 pp. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing | }Grour Conversion. A. L. Warnshuis, D.D. 
House. Re 1. Geneva: World’s Com- IRM, 1937 (July), 345-52. 350. 














Christian Education 
India 
+THe SuNDAY SCHOOL IN THE WELSH PREsBY- 
TERIAN Mission Fietp oF AssaAM. Oliver 
Thomas. IRM, 1937 (July), 386-9. 357. 
See also 308 (Language and Nationalism). 


Near East 
See 317 (Turkey). 
Africa 
See 322 (French W. Africa). 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
+VOLKSTUMLICHE BIBELUBERSETZUNG IN PRIMI- 
TIVEN SPRACHEN. H. Huppenbauer. EMM, 
1937 (Miirz), 69-81. 352. 


Christian Literature 

Gottrres Wort IN HEIDNISCHER SPRACHE: 
Zwei Vortrige von H. Huppenbauer und 
H. Wyder. (Basler Missions-studien. Neue 
Folge. Heft 15.) 31 S. Stuttgart u. Basel : 
Evang. Missionsverlag. M.o0.50. 1937. 
353. 

+Dim AvuswArTIGE MiIASSIONSPRESSE. Jos. 
Schmidlin. ZM, 1937 (2), 97-105. 354. 


Medical 
+Menpicat Missions In Betcian Conoco, C. C. 
Chesterman, M.D., M.R.C.P. IRM, 1937 
(July), 378-85. 355. 
See also 287 (Macklin). 


Rural 
See 306 (F¥ajmani System). 
General Discussion of Methods 


+CONTEMPLATION AND THE APOSTOLATE. IRM, 
1937 (July), 367-71. 356. 


1X. The Younger Churches 
+Firry YEARS OF THE Nippon Sei Ko Kwat. 
C. K. Sansbury. EWR, 1937 (Apr.), 121-31. 
357. 

+Lessons mn Missionary Devo.uTion. T. T. 
Brumbaugh. IRM, 1937 (July), 390-3. 
3574. 

THE TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH 
OF ROME IN INDIA, AS SET FORTH BY FR. 
MaAkKAIR AND FR. VITALIS AND OTHER WRITERS, 
AND ENDORSED BY THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BisHop OF LAHORE. Examined by W. P. 
Hares. vi+345 pp. Gojra, Panjab: Author. 
Re 1. Obtainable London: C.M.S. 1s. 6d. 


1936. 358. 
Bee review, p. 428. 
Tue Metnuopist EpiscopaL CHURCH IN INDIA: 


A Study of Ecclesiastical Organisation and 
Administration. Martin H. Harper. 222 pp. 
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Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing House. 
Rs 2.8 and Rs 3. 1936. 359. 
Accurate and well-arranged. A study of the 
development of an indigenous church which is of 
ue. 
+THe Future oF CHURCHES AND MISSIONS IN 
Inpia. (The late) H. Gulliford. IRM, 
1937 (July), 353-8. 360. 
TINDIANIZATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 5S. N. 
Thorat. Dnyanodaya (Poona), 1937 (Jan. 28), 
25-6; (Feb. 4), 33 ; (Feb. 11), 41-2. 362. 


TINDIANIZATION OF CHRISTIANITY. G. S. 
Mandrelle. Dnyanodaya (Poona), 1937 
(Mar. 11), 73-4. 362. 

See also 309a (Church in N. India); 310 
Chapamaa Classes) ; 363 (I1.M.C. Meetings) ; 
36 8 (Indian Church Union) ; 396 (Philip- 
pines). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


+THe CuHurcHEs IN CounciL: OxFrorp— 
EpiInsuRGH—HanNGccHOwW. William Paton. 
IRM, 1937 (July), 297-308. 363. 

TEN MARCHE VERS L’UNITE CHRETIENNE (Cahier 
de I’CEcumenisme pour eee les grandes 
Conférences d’Oxford et d’Edimbourg). La 
Revue du Christianisme Social (Paris), 1937 
(Jan.-Fév.), whole number. 364. 

Comprising articles by a dozen writers ex- 
laining the forthcoming conferences in Oxford, 

inburgh and Hangchow, with notes and 
bibliography. 

+tCuHuRcH UNION AND THE RELATIVE VALIDITY 
OF Orpers. John Kuriyan. Church Union 
(Madras), 1937 (Mar.), 61-71. 365. 

¢THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED CHURCH 
OF NorRTHERN INp1A. K. L. Parker. Yournal 
of the Department of History of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., 1936 (Sep. 
Dec.), whole number. 365a. 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
WITCHCRAFT, ORACLES AND MAGIC AMONG THE 
Azanpr. E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Foreword 
by C. G. Seligman. Illus. Maps. xxvi+ 
558 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
21s. 10937. 366. 
A review is in preparation. 

AFRICA AND CHRISTIANITY. D. Westermann. 
Ot lone. 1935.) x+221 pp. London: 
ord University Press. 5s. 1937. 367. 

A review is in preparation. 
+THe Ministry In Bantu RELicion. N. S. 
Booth. IRM, 1937 (July), 334-44. 368. 





See also 325 (S. African Bantu) ; 386 (Anthro- 
pology). 























Religions of Japan 
+RELIGION IN THE JAPAN OF To-pay. A. K. 
gaara D.D. IRM, 1937 (July), 322-33. 
309. 
+JAPANESE SHRINES AND EMPEROR WonrsHIP. | 
A Resident of Japan. MRW, 1937 (Mar.), 
136-8. 370. | 
Religions of India 
GaneSa: A MONOGRAPH ON THE ELEPHANT- 
FaceD Gop. Alice Getty. Introd. by Alfred 


| 


Foucher. Illus. xxiii+103 pp. London: | 
Oxford University Press. 42s. 1937. 371. | 
A careful and excellent study. seful for | 
scholars. | 
#SAMKARA AND THE Hinpu One. John Clark 
Archer. Review of Religion (New York), 


1937 (Mar.), 238-48. 372. 

+THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO POPULAR 
Hinpuism. G. V. Job. NCCR, 1937 (Mar.), 
120-7. 373. 

+THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
Hinpuism. R. C. Das. 
(Apr.), 179-86. 374. 

+CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES—WE DO NOT WANT 
THEM ANY MORE: An Arya Samaj State- 
ment. IRM, 1937 (July), 394-403. 375. 

See also 303 (Hindu Customs) ; 361-2 (Chris- 
tianity). 


TO POPULAR 
NCCR, 1937 


MatuNaw!. Rumi Jalalu’d-din. Ed. with 
critical notes, trans. and commentary by 
R. A. Nicholson. Vol. 7: Commentary of 
1st and 2nd books. (Gibb memorial series.) 
- pp. London: Luzac. 20s. 1937. 
376. 

CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM: THEIR CONTACTS 
AND CULTURES DOWN THE CENTURIES. 
W. Wilson Cash, D.D. End-paper map. 
196 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 5s. $2. 
1937. 377. : 

A review is in preparation. 

+AHMADISTISCHE PROPAGANDA IN OSTAFRIKA. 
Ernst Dammann. NAMZ, 1937 (Marz), 
g1-6. 377a. 

See also 312-15 (Near East); 3128 (Palestine) ; 
319-20 (Arabs and Arabia); 356 (Con- 
templation). 


New York: Harper. 


Judaism 
JupaisM AND CHRISTIANITY. Vol. 1. THE 
AcE oF Transition. W. O. E. Oesterley, 
E. O. James, Herbert Loewe, S. H. Hooke. 
288 pp. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 10s. 6d. 1937. 378. 


FOnrzic JAHRE: INsTITUTUM JuDAICUM DeE- 


LITZSCHIANUM, oe gh ae 
von Hans Kosmala. Illus. 76 S. Vienna: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 








Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum. (Free 
on request.) 1937. 379. 
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A record of fifty years of Christian work among 
Jews on the continent of Europe. In German, 
with certain sections in English. 

THe IsrRazgL PROMISES AND THEIR FULFIL- 
MENT: An Examination of the Pronounce- 
ments found in the Book entitled ‘ The Hope 
of Israel: What is it?’ by Philip Mauro. 
S. H. Wilkinson. xii+195 pp. London: 
aay Sons & Danielsson. 8s. 6d. 1937. 
380. 

Mr Mauro’s book upheld the theory that the 
Christian Church has fulfilled the promises made 
to Israel. The present book opposes that theory. 


See also 378 (Palestine). 


General 
CHRIST AND THE WorLD To-pay. William E. 
Doughty. 126 pp. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern. 25 cents. 1937. 381. 
A footnote on some of the characteristics of the 
modern world. Chapter 1v deals with ‘The 
Ongoing World Mission.’ 


Die WELT 1M Fortscuritt. Series 1, Vol. 10. 


Illus. 254 S. Berlin: Herbig Verlags- 
buchhandlung. M. 3.50 (abroad, M. 2.62). 
1937. 382, 

po 


pular series dealing with present-day 
knowledge and research. Vol. 10 of the first 
series contains a long section (pp. 17-116) by 
—- Frick on religion in the world of 
to-day. 


None OTHer Gops. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 


188 pp. New York: Harper. $1.50. 
London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 58. 1937. 383. 


See review, p. 422. 


Jesus. Mary Ely Lyman. x-+60 pp. 
York: Association Press (for E. W. 
Foundation). 50 cents. 1937. 384. 

An interpretation of Jesus for religious life 
to-day. 

+Der LEHRER DER HEIDEN, DER LEHRER DER 
Krircne. M. Schlunk. Namz, 1937 (Mai), 
137-47. 385. 

An examination of St Paul’s theology, based 
on his missionary theory and experience. 


New 
Hazen 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


ANTHROPOLOGY: AN _ INTRODUCTION TO 
PRIMITIVE CuLTuRE. Alexander Golden- 
weiser. xxii+551 pp. New York: Crofts. 
$3.75. 1937. 386. | 

A review is in preparation. 

THe CHURCH AND ITS FUNCTION IN SOCIETY. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and J. H. Oldham. 
250 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
1937. 386a. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE 20TH CENTURY IN THE Far East: A 
PERSPECTIVE OF EVENTS, CULTURAL INFLU- 
ENCES AND Po.icies. P. H. B. Kent. End- 
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paper maps. 390 pp. London: Edward | A paper read before the Royal African Socie 
Arnold. 16s. 1937. 387. in January 1937. " 
A review is in preparation. {CHRISTIANITY AND IMPERIALISM. G. C, 
Tue Far og Ba yr yg wh A uy | Binyon. IRM, 1937 (July), 359-66. 394. 
in Recent tory udson. End- | See also 293, 297-301 (Far Eastern Situati 
per maps. x+276 pp. London : Oxford | 295 ( 5 (Kores) 7 so4-8 (nai “312-19 (Next 
miveneiay Press. 78. 6d. 1937. 388. ; 322( French W. Africa) ; 325-6, 329(S. 
review is in preparation. prody 332 (Pan-America) ; 334-6 (Pacific). 


by gg pee IN — Far ee wg be 

errill. % .1), number. 

389. saeh: eaemaaiaal XII. Hortatory and Practical 

+Wuy Asta Neeps Co-opgratives. C. F.| {My Spirrruat Conception or Goop Fripay. 
Strickland. Asia (New York), 1937 (Apr.),| Chiang Kai-shek. IRM, 1937 (July), 404-6. 
247-50. 390. 7 

+THe ROLE or A CHRISTIAN IN THE LIFE OF | How To Finp Gop. E. K. Higdon. 123 pp. 
THE Nation. E. Sambayya, B.D. NCCR,| Manila: N.C.C. of the Phifcoime Be 
1937 (Mar.), 127-32. 391. ‘| 1937. 396. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE PROT- 
ESTANT MISSIONARY METHODS 
OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURIES 


By K. S. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


FEW of those engaged in the Protestant missionary enterprise 

of to-day realize how peculiar to this age are the methods 
employed and the characteristics which are outstanding. In 
spite of many resemblances they differ markedly from those of 
any other era in the spread of Christianity—or, for that matter, 
of any other religion. It is easy enough to see how and why 
they came into being. They have arisen partly out of features 
peculiar to Protestantism, and in particular to those strains of 
Protestantism which have been prominent in the initiatiun and 
conduct of foreign missions, partly out of the conditions in the 
lands to which missionaries have gone, and partly from the 
impact of the Occident upon non-occidental peoples. Because of 
* these features unique to this era, the results of missions have in 
some respects differed from those in any preceding one. We 
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cannot plan intelligently for the future unless we see that some 
of the most commonly accepted methods of the immediate past 
and the present are without precedent. They are of recent 
origin and, while often admirably adapted to the conditions 
which they faced, possess no finality. It may be, indeed, that just 
because they have arisen to meet particular situations they will 
need to be abandoned or altered radically as those situations 
give way to others. As in the study of the processes by which 
peoples were converted before the nineteenth century (see this 
Review for July), it is not the function of this paper to formulate 
possible lessons, but to point out as clearly as possible the features 
of Protestant missions of the past thirteen or fourteen decades 
which are unique. The moral must be read by others. 

First of all is the extensive geographic spread of Christianity 
and the wide range of cultures and religions with which mis- 
sionaries have had to do. In the first three centuries of the 
expansion of Christianity missions were confined chiefly to the 
civilized peoples of the Roman Empire. In the next two centuries 
they were extended to primitive peoples most of whom had 
been touched by Greco-Roman civilization. In the succeeding 
thousand years they dealt mainly with peoples of Northern 
Europe whose pre-Christian culture and religion were quite 
simple, and with Judaism and Islam. In the next three centuries, 
to 1800, while some missions were conducted faithfully among 
peoples of high culture in India, China, the Malay Peninsula and 
Japan, the outstanding efforts and the striking gains were in 
Peru and Mexico, where the existing cultures had been swept 
aside by European conquest, and among primitive folk in the 
Americas and the Philippines. In the present age at least half 
the missionaries have laboured in China, India, Japan, the Near 
East and among the peoples of ancient and high civilizations 
which have been closely integrated with well-established 


religions, Thousands have worked among those in the Americas « 


and the Near East who have at least a nominal connexion with 
other Christian churches. Other thousands have given their 
lives to primitive tribes in Africa, Asia, the Americas and the 
islands of the sea. Never have Christian missions been compelled 
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to deal with so wide a range of cultures and so great a variety 
of conditions. Obviously differing methods have had to be 
devised to meet the various situations. No one programme could 
be made a Procrustean bed for them all. Yet, strangely enough, 
in their main outlines the methods have everywhere borne a 
family likeness. Evangelism, literature, schools and medicine 
have been the main avenues through which missions have 
functioned, 

A second feature is the large number of kinds of Christianity 
which have been propagated. Not in all the preceding eighteen 
centuries have so many Christian communions participated in 
the spread of the faith. To be sure, between many, perhaps the 
majority, of these varieties of Christianity the differences have 
been slight and have been far outweighed by the agreements. 
Yet by nature Protestantism is fissiparous and scores of de- 
nominations have actively engaged in missions. Both the weak- 
ness and the strength of this multiform and divided witness 
have repeatedly been pointed out. It remains, however, one of 
the most striking features of this age of missions. 

Almost in the same breath with this must be mentioned a 
third characteristic, the extensive co-operation which has arisen 
among Protestant missionary forces. Never has so much of 
Protestantism been drawn together for common action as 
through the International Missionary Council and its con- 
stituent bodies. Moreover, organic union has proceeded farther 
among the younger than it has among the older churches. 

A fourth feature, and one not so commonly noticed, is the 
partial, often complete, divorce of missions from the political 
policy of the lands from which missionaries have gone and to 
which they have come. Repeatedly in earlier centuries missions 
were made the agents of foreign aggression. Again and again, 
too, a ruler made the propagation of Christianity a means to his 
political purposes, This has not been unknown in the present 
age. However, the governments of the lands from which the 
overwhelming majority of Protestant missions have come— 
Great Britain and the United States—have been in general averse 
to using missionaries as tools for their imperialist purposes. They 
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have accorded protection to missionaries, but only as they would to 
their citizens of other professions. Sometimes, indeed, diplomatic 
officials have been more reluctant to give that protection to 
them than to others. To be sure, toleration for missionary activity 
has been written into some of the treaties between Great Britain 
or the United States and other governments. Subsidies have been 
given to mission schools by British colonial administrations and 
to mission schools among the Indians by the government of 
the United States. However, this financial aid was granted not 
because these institutions were Christian but because they were 
schools. It would usually have been extended to schools of 
other or of no religious faith if they had existed and had met 
educational tests set by the state. To Christianity, of course, has 
accrued a somewhat dangerous prestige because of its supposed 
association with the conquering power. Seldom, however, since 
Constantine made the faith official for the Roman Empire, has 
the propagation of Christianity been so nearly separate from 
political objectives and activities. By and large, missions have 
approached more closely to being a purely religious movement 
than at any time in fifteen centuries. 

Not only have missions largely ceased to be tools toward a 
political or economic end, but as never before missionaries have 
protested against the exploitation by their fellow-countrymen of 
the peoples among whom they live. These protests, fortunately, 
are not without precedent. The Papacy enjoined the Teutonic 
Knights to treat the Prussians with consideration. Las Casas 
was only one of many who strove to curb the excesses of the 
Spanish conquistadores. 'The Spanish Laws of the Indies attempted, 
all too often in vain, to maintain a colonial administration which 
would treat the aborigines with justice and mercy. In general, 
however, more than any preceding body of missionaries those of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have championed the 
rights of those to whom they have gone and have sought to 
prevent or restrain the trader and, at times, the colonial official. 

Still another, a sixth, striking peculiarity of nineteenth and 
twentieth-century Protestant missions is the broad, popular base 
of the financial support of the enterprise. Never before, unless 
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possibly in the first or the second century, for which our records 
are too scanty to allow us to generalize, has so large a proportion 
of church members actively contributed to the spread of the 
Christian message throughout the world. With a few exceptions, 
heretofore missions had obtained their financial support from 
the state, from political or ecclesiastical magnates, or from 
resources accumulated by monastic orders. In the past century 
and a quarter, millions of Christians have shared with their 
gifts in the growth and continuation of missions. This has been 
true both of Roman Catholics and of Protestants, but it has 
been particularly true of Protestants. With all their weakness 
and recurring deficits, nineteenth and twentieth-century Pro- 
testant missions have been and are a vast popular movement. 
Never has any other set of ideas, religious or secular, been 
propagated by means of the voluntary contributions of so many 
millions. 

Closely allied to this last is another characteristic. Probably 
never before has money given by older churches been used so 
lavishly in helping to bring into existence and nourish younger 
churches. That much of this money has been unwisely spent we 
are more and more suspecting. It may be that it has been em- 
ployed, in all good faith, to force a hothouse growth which is 
often far from healthy. Whether we approve or disapprove, 
however, the fact remains that these very considerable sums of 
money raised by popular subscription in the ‘home lands’ have 
been poured out more unstintedly than ever before in the ‘field,’ 
in an effort to speed up the accomplishment of the task of 
evangelization and of building churches which can carry on 
without the missionary. 

One of the most distinctive features of this present age of 
Protestant missions is the large part played by women. Only 
occasionally in previous centuries had there been women 
missionaries. Indeed, only in the English mission to Germany 
led by the great Boniface do we hear much of them. Then they 
not only contributed to the support of the mission but also 
themselves went as missionaries. However, this was very ex- 
ceptional. Into the reasons for the earlier paucity of the female 
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element in the enterprise we need not attempt to go. For us 
the important point is that the situation has now changed. If, 
as is proper, wives are counted, women are in the large majority 
in the missionary body. Women are also active in the financial 
support of missions. We have yet to have an analysis of what 
effect this woman’s element is having on evangelism and on the 
complexion of the younger churches. That it is important— 
that without it the rising Christian communities would bear a 
quite different character—there can well be no doubt. 

An outstanding peculiarity of nineteenth and twentieth- 
century Protestant missions is the place occupied by schools, 
hospitals and various undertakings, such as famine relief, 
agricultural improvement and co-operative societies, which are 
for the benefit of the community as a whole or of the Christian 
community. The closest parallels to these are to be found in the 
work of some of the monasteries of the Middle Ages and in the 
missions on the frontiers of Spanish expansion in the Americas. 

These social and humanitarian activities are only partially if 
at all for the purpose of directly winning converts. It is easy to 
see how this came to be. Nor is this meant to be a criticism. 
Missions of the past century have been carried on in the atmo- 
sphere of the impact of occidental upon non-occidental peoples. 
Non-occidental cultures have either disappeared or have been 
profoundly altered. Missionaries, seeing features of occidental 
culture which they have believed would help non-occidental 
peoples, have introduced them. Sometimes they have deliber- 
ately sought to mould the culture of the people among whom 
they live. In some of the islands of the Pacific and in the case 
of some African tribes the life of the entire community has been 
profoundly affected. In larger masses of mankind and in higher 
and less malleable cultures, as in China, Japan, India and the 
Near East, only certain phases of culture have been noticeably 
affected. Of course, some of the institutions thus organized have 
been means of conversion. This has been notably true of schools 
which have been repeatedly the most effective means of reaching 
non-Christians with the Gospel. They have, too, been of 
inestimable service in training leaders for the Church and in 
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raising the level of the Christian community as a whole. Many 
conversions can be traced to hospitals. Yet much of this in- 
stitutional and philanthropic work of missions is not for the 
purpose of accessions to the Church. It is for the removal of 
prejudice, for the development of character which is thought 
of as desirable, and from the desire to be of unselfish service 
to the community as a whole, non-Christian as well as Christian. 
All this is essentially new in the history of the propagation of 
Christianity. Conversion has come first—usually mass con- 
version; with some exceptions, schools, hospitals and poor relief 
have come later and have not been intended as means of evan- 
gelism but of serving those who are already Christian. 

Still another unique feature of modern Protestant missions 
has been the high standard for admission to baptism. This is 
not true of all Protestant missions or missionaries. In general, 
however, a probationary period or a catechumenate, often 
prolonged over months or years and accompanied by instruction, 
is required. Evidence of moral character and of a transforming 
Christian experience is sought. This is true not only of Pro- 
testant but of modern Roman Catholic missions. One great 
Roman Catholic missionary order, indeed, has an unusually 
long catechumenate, longer than almost any Protestant mission 
requires. This high standard for baptism as a widespread general 
requirement is quite new. The mass conversions by which in 
earlier centuries the majority of converts came to the sacrament 
were usually preceded by practically no instruction, or else by a 
minimum of instruction given to large numbers at once. Even 
in the New Testament the baptism of several of the most 
famous converts—Cornelius, the Philippian jailer and even 
St Paul himself—followed after very little formal preliminary 
instruction. In some, the evidence of moral character such as 
is often to-day required by missionaries, or of a transforming 
experience of God, must have been most tenuous. Certainly the 
individual experience of the new birth to which so many Pro- 
testant missionaries have attached such weight is relatively new 
as a prerequisite to the baptism of pagans. 

Indeed, an individual, conscious experience of the new birth 
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by the children of Christians as a requirement for full member- 
ship in the Church is a comparatively late development and is 
confined to certain branches of Protestants. To be sure, the 
belief in the new birth is as old as the New Testament. Nor is 
it confined to any one wing of the Church. Moreover, it is not 
a novel principle that in confirmation the Christian deliberately 
assumes for himself the vows made on his behalf by the sponsors 
at baptism. As a general expectation, however, a conscious, 
transforming experience, which is the ideal in a number of 
Protestant denominations large and small, is a Reformation and 
post-Reformation phenomenon. Even though in practice the 
theory is not followed, the ideal is retained. Back of it are 
centuries of Christian nurture of the descendants of mass 
converts. Historically it arose as a reaction of a developing 
Christian conscience against the laxity of existing practice. 
The closest parallel to it in pre-Reformation times is in some of 
the smaller sects and in the decision entailed in the entrance 
to the monastic life. 

Interwoven with this last characteristic are two other pheno- 
mena: the reduced frequency of mass conversions as compared 
with earlier centuries, and the small percentage of professed 
Christians in most of the lands to which Protestant missionaries 
have gone. Some mass conversions there have been—among the 
outcastes and the primitive tribes of India, among hill folk in 
Burma, in the islands of the Pacific and among African peoples. 
It must be noted that these have been mostly among tribes of 
primitive culture and animistic beliefs. They have been rare 
among peoples of a high level of civilization and of advanced 
religious systems. 

The relative paucity of mass movements and the small 
percentage of Christians in the populations of the major lands 
of Asia seem to have been due to a number of causes. One is 
the resistance which an advanced culture and its associated 
religion or religions nearly always offer to the propagation of an 
alien faith. Only when, as in the nineteenth century, the culture 
is undermined by other than religious causes, does a faith from 
the outside have much opportunity. Even then the traditional 
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religious systems are among the last elements of the old culture 
to succumb to the impact of western civilization. Of all the non- 
Christian systems Islam has been the most resistant. A second 
cause is the high standard which Protestants set for admission 
to baptism. This in itself discourages mass conversions—for the 
applicants from these movements are, at least theoretically, 
examined one by one and accepted or rejected as individuals. 
A third cause is the Protestant emphasis upon individual con- 
version. As a rule Protestants have not sought to bring over the 
natural social unit—the family or the tribe—although some 
Protestant missionary statesmen have sought to win a nation by 
first reaching its natural leaders; that was the policy of Duff, of 
Timothy Richard and of several others. As a rule Protestant 
missionaries have directed their attention to the individual and 
have torn him from his native environment and transferred him 
to the Christian community. This process has been accentuated 
by the large number of conversions effected through mission 
schools. The pupil has been baptized, but his family has not 
necessarily followed. Indeed, his very education may have 
separated him in sympathy from his family. For many of these 
individual converts, thus deracinated, the adjustment has been 
most difficult. Many have made it and in so doing have developed 
marked strength and beauty of character. Others have never 
fully succeeded and have been warped by the failure. A fourth 
cause is the lack of compulsion from European colonial govern- 
ments. Had the British state been as aggressive in supporting 
missions as was the Spanish crown in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries a much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion of Africa and India might now be nominally Christian. 

It must immediately be added that in most lands the per- 
centage of growth of the Christian community is greater than 
that of the population as a whole. In many countries, too, the 
Church is only one to four generations old. The importance of 
the relative paucity of Christians can easily be exaggerated. It 
may be that these small groups are preliminary to mass con- 
versions which are to come later. 

In contrast with the diminutive size of the Protestant Christian 
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communities in China, Japan, India and the Near East, and 
with the scarcity of mass conversions, is one more feature of 
Protestant nineteenth and twentieth-century missions—the last 
to be mentioned here. That is a certain kind of mass conversion 
on a scale unprecedented in the history of any religion. It is 
true that among peoples of high stages of culture formal mass 
movements into Christianity have been rare and that baptisms 
have been numbered by the hundreds and the thousands rather 
than by the millions. Yet millions have accepted ethical and 
social ideals which historically have been associated with 
Christianity or have been reinforced in such of their inherited 
ideals as correspond with Christian standards. Institutions, 
customs and holidays of Christian origin have been adopted or 
adapted. Existing religions have been modified, sometimes 
profoundly, by their contact with Christianity. 

For one who knows modern Asia, many examples of this 
‘mass conversion’ or, better, ‘mass modification’ must come 
immediately to mind. There are the tremendous influence on 
China of Sun Yat-sen and the fact that he owed much of what 
he was and did to the missionaries from whom he had his formal 
education. The prominence of Christians in the Nanking 
government has often been remarked. Neutral observers, some 
of them non-Christians, have commented on the number of 
reforms in China which have had their inception in Christian 
missions. Japanese Buddhism has adopted a number of methods 
from the Christian churches. Gandhi and Tagore, neither of 
them Christian, have owed much of what they are to Chris- 
tianity, and through them untold millions in India have been 
influenced. The movements in Asia for the emancipation of 
women had their inception largely in Christian women mis- 
sionaries’ work for women. There is the widespread observance 
of Sunday as a holiday in government schools and offices. In 
Japan Christmas has become a popular festival. The examples 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

For this ‘mass modification’ of much of Asia Christian 
missions are not solely responsible. It must be ascribed in part 
to the breaches in the old cultures made by the economic and 
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political impact of the Occident. It is partially due to the adop- 
tion of much of the culture of the West—a culture which, while 
not Christian, has been moulded by Christianity and contains 
Christian elements. Yet he would be blind who did not see in 
it, too, the fruits of more than a century of missions. Unless 
missionaries had been ill content with merely making avowed 
converts and had sought, by various methods—schools, hospitals, 
famine relief, literature and many another means—to shape 
cultures in their day of transition, this ‘mass modification’ by 
Christianity would not have been so pronounced and much of it 
would not have occurred at all. Far-seeing missionaries, men and 
women, realized the opportunity that was theirs to pioneer in 
the introduction of various useful phases of western civilization, 
and in so doing also introduced much of Christianity. 

Moreover, a large proportion of the funds which Protestant 
missions have had at their disposal have been employed to 
found and support work of this kind. Many donors have pre- 
ferred giving to schools, hospitals and various other philan- 
thropic enterprises rather than to direct evangelism. They have 
been willing to propagate these phases of western civilization 
rather than, as they put it, win ‘proselytes’ from one religion to 
another. 

Indeed, to this ‘mass modification’ most of the features 
peculiar to nineteenth and twentieth-century Protestant missions 
contributed. The wide geographic spread of missions made it 
almost world-wide. Many of the denominational agencies would 
have declared that such a permeation of whole peoples with 
Christian ideals was outside their purpose. Yet practically all 
have engaged in the production and distribution of literature and 
in the support of schools and hospitals. The most conservative 
have aided in famine relief. All these activities make for ‘mass 
modification.’ Interdenominational co-operation has been especi- 
ally marked in schools. Most of such government support as 
has been obtained has been given to schools—and Christian 
schools are among the most potent of leavening influences. It is 
through schools that women missionaries have been particularly 
active. Not always consciously but no less effectively most of 
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the methods employed by missions have made for this partial 
transformation of whole cultures. The innovations may not 
bear the Christian name, but to the careful investigator their 
origin is clear. 

Will this disembodied and truncated Christianity persist ? 
Will this ‘mass modification’ by Christianity prove permanent 
and increase? Will it possibly be followed later by formal mass 
conversion? So far it has depended largely upon foreign initiative, 
which in turn has come from organized Christianity in the 
Occident. It is a commonplace that the day of the westerner 
in Asia is waning. If this novel type of mass conversion is to 
continue, then, it must be more and more because in these 
lands vigorous and growing churches exist. At the present 
moment, however, it is the most striking and widespread fruit 
of nineteenth-century missions, and especially of Protestant 
missions. In its extent it is unique in the history of Christianity. 
For magnitude it has no parallel in the record of any religion or 
of any set of ideas. It is approached only by the influence of 
Buddhism in China and by the percolation of scientific attitudes, 
of democracy and perhaps of Marxism through the modern 
world. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 

















THE SEPARATIST CHURCHES OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By ROBERT H. W. SHEPHERD 


PHENOMENON which has arrested attention both inside 
and outside South Africa is the number of separatist 
churches which have come into being in the Union and adjacent 
territories. By ‘separatist churches’ we mean churches formed by 
Africans to be independent of white control or influence. The 
South African Native Affairs Commission of 1903-1905 investi- 
gated the matter with considerable care while the separatist 
tendency was still in its infancy, and another government 
commission dealt specially with it after the unfortunate Bulhoek 
affair of 1921 (when a native separatist sect set itself in defiance 
of government authority). The matter was also the subject of 
discussion at the meetings of the General Missionary Conference 
of South Africa in 1906, 1909 and 1925. The recently constituted 
Christian Council must certainly turn its attention to the question 
in the near future, with a view to giving what assistance it can to 
the separatist bodies, whose number shows an alarming tendency 
to increase. At the General Missionary Conference of 1906 it was 
reported that there were some fifteen or more different separatist 
organizations scattered through the various South African 
colonies. In 1922 it was reported that there were sixty-five 
separatist bodies. In 1932 the Union Government officially noted 
over three hundred different native churches. 

Many of these sects have small memberships and are of 
negligible influence. Not a few make a caricature of religion and 
bring it into disrepute. Some of the names they favour are 
fantastic; they include ‘African Seventh-Day Zulu Chaka Church 
of Christ,’ ‘Allmount Mount of Olives Baptist Church,’ ‘Apostolic 


Church in Zion of the New Jerusalem Mission in Basutoland,’ 
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‘Ethiopian Church of God the Society of Paradise,’ ‘King of 
Salem Melchisedek Church’ and ‘Kush Nineveh Church.’ More 
significant, as an Anglican leader has pointed out, is the fact that 
almost ‘every combination of the words African, Catholic, 
Apostolic, Independent, National and Ethiopian appear as the 
official titles of these bodies. Even more noteworthy is it that 
some of the separatist bodies have developed enormously in 
organization and now wield considerable power among large 
sections of the Bantu. 

The beginnings of the separatist movement are worthy of 
attention as helping to explain the existence of such churches. 
The Rev. Allen Lea, in his Native Separatist Church Movement 
in South Africa, dates the origin from the time when the Rev. 
Nehemiah Tile founded the Tembu Church in 1884. Tile was a 
minister of the Wesleyan Church residing in Tembuland and, 
we are told, was working under one of the most sympathetic of 
missionary superintendents. He was a fine specimen of a Tembu, 


of good descent, eloquent as a preacher and a most vigorous and 
earnest worker. 


He had grown, however, during his short period of probation, impatient 
of European control, and, taking advantage of his position, he began to dis- 
seminate the ideas of a separated church free from white control. He set him- 
self to establish a purely native church which he designated ‘The Tembu Church 
of South Africa,’ and, following the example of the State Church of England, 
he proceeded to enthrone the Tembu chief Ngangelizwe as its visible head. 
So the first separatist church in South Africa was erected at Mqekeweni, the 
great place of the paramount chief of Tembuland. 


Some of Tile’s followers going to the gold fields of Johannes- 
burg carried his ideas and ambitions with them, For a time they 
kept Tile in touch with their doings and they suggested that the 
title “Tembu Church’ should give place to ‘The Native Church 
of South Africa.’ This, however, did not find acceptance, 

In 1892 another Wesleyan minister, this time in Pretoria, 
after a quarrel with his superintendent, founded a new church 
which he designated ‘the Ethiopian Church,’ Within a few years 
he was ousted from its leadership by James Mata Dwane, perhaps 
the most notable of South African separatist leaders. Dwane 
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was also a Wesleyan, brought up in the home of the Rev. R. 
Lamplough and carefully trained for the ministry. ‘He was taken 
to England and later there was trouble over money matters.’ 
These difficulties were properly adjusted, but finally he joined 
the Ethiopian Church, and in time led it to seek affiliation with 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. 
Dwane visited the States and returned with the title ‘General 
Superintendent in South Africa for the A.M.E. Church.’ 

These secessions were followed by others, such as the Zulu 
Congregational Church, an off-shoot from the American Board 
of Missions, and the Presbyterian Church of Africa from the 
Free Church of Scotland. The latter was formed by Rev. P. J. 
Mzimba, who for twenty-two years was minister of the native 
congregation at Lovedale. Like that of Dwane, his defection 
followed a visit to Great Britain, where he attended the celebra- 
tions which marked the jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland, 
a Church formed through secession from the Established 
Church of Scotland. In Scotland, Mr Mzimba was given consider- 
able sums of money, which, on returning to South Africa and 
contrary to the views of his presbytery, he claimed to allocate to 
such objects as he pleased. 

It is fatally easy to point to certain features of these life- 
stories and from them to deduce the cause of the origin 
and spread of the separatist movement. In some quarters it 
is common to ascribe the cause largely to personal ambition. 
That such ambition has been a factor in the movement cannot 
be disputed. Referring to some of the early separatist leaders, 
the Rev. L. N. Mzimba, the present leader of a separatist church 
and a stout defender of the movement, has declared: 


They had also a lower salary and status than the white missionary. They 
felt much more isolated both from the blacks and whites. Being somewhat 
educated they wished to better their position, and the more ambitious wished 
to make a rapid ascent of the social ladder. 


And he added: 


The Bantu is determined to have his share not only of the task of living for 
Christ, but also the blessings and the reward. 
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The Merle Davis Commission, in Modern Industry and the 


African, focuses attention on the same factor: 


The heathen Native draws various realistic conclusions from these church 
divisions. He observes that all are alike in urging gifts of money from members; 
that a number of church workers gain a livelihood without physical toil—and 
he concludes that the church business must be a profitable line. The Native 
also notices that the status of an evangelist is one of honour; that he is accorded 
certain privileges and respect by mines and Government. 


Those who believe that personal ambition has been a domina- 
ting motive also point to the fact that several secessions from 
white supervision have been marked by claims for the control of 
considerable financial interests on the part of those seceding and 
founding new churches. 

Again, it is declared that disciplinary considerations have 
played a large part. It is frequently alleged that the standard of 
discipline i in many of the separatist churches is low and that it 
is easy for those who have been suspended from membership in 
‘mission churches’ to obtain restoration of church privileges in 
a separatist body. Of one early separatist leader it is told that 
not only did he promise his adherents tracts of land in Zululand 
but that he favoured beer-drinking, sanctioned polygamy and 
administered baptism without a time of probation. Mr Lea 
bluntly declares: 


But there it is in all its sadness; the separatist, generally speaking, is a 
church member in disrepute and the secessionist body a refuge for those running 
away from discipline—a cave of Adullam. 


Father Hill of the Anglican Church emphasized the same 
fact, but more delicately, when he said that the Bantu 


are inclined to delight in the consolations of the Christian faith without realizing 
the tremendous importance of its moral demands and the effort involved in 
breaking away from the old life in order to live the new life in Christ. They 
are inclined to be easy-going and to seek standards of compromise between 
the old and the new; standards which are not quite so exacting and which do 
not demand so complete an abandonment of deep-rooted habits and customs. 
And Hymenzus and Philetus, men who concerning the faith have erred, or 
more often men who have erred in morals and have refused to submit to the 
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discipline of repentance, come along with swelling words and much criticism 
of the Church which they have deserted and they find a following among those 
who in the blindness of their hearts are seeking an easier way. 


The Government Commission of 1922 declared that ‘the 
standard of morality in the separatist churches is lower than 
that in the European-controlled bodies,’ but at the same time 
went on to say that of positive immorality in connexion with 
worship—a common allegation against the separatist churches— 
the Commission could find little proof: “There is no evidence of 
immorality as a definite feature of the separatist church.’ 

Allied with the question of discipline is that of ministerial 
training. Some of the Bantu who wish to be ministers but who 
think the course of training for the ministry in ‘mission churches’ 
too exacting take the easier way of founding a church of their 
own. The Commission of 1922 came upon a body boasting an 
archbishop as its highest dignitary: his educational qualification 
was Standard I. 

Again it is often stated that the real motif of the separatist 
movement is racialism. It is alleged that at the best the desire 
is for a tribal church conforming to native custom and at the 
worst it is moved by anti-white hostility. Of the list of some 
three hundred native churches of South Africa mentioned in 
Modern Industry and the African it is worthy of note that almost 
eighty have as the first word of their title ‘African.’ Mr Lea, who 
gives the name ‘Ethiopian’ to churches racial in tendency, avers 
that for all its boast the Ethiopian movement, embracing many 
separatist bodies, has its underlying motive of a political char- 
acter. On the other hand, Mr L. N. Mzimba declares, ‘The 
African Church is not a political organization. Neither was it 
planned to be a national church.’ The Government Commission 
of 1922 summed up its investigations on this aspect by saying: 


The Natives as a whole are a sensible, law-abiding people, who are not 
hostile to the white man, and after full consideration of the matter the Com- 
mission exonerates the separatist churches from the charge of anti-Europeanism. 


It seems to the writer that while recognizing the part played 
by personal ambition and other similar factors, the chief cause 
30 
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for the existence of the separatist movement with its many 
phases and amazing vitality must be sought elsewhere. It is 
found mainly, though not wholly, in the circumstances of South 
Africa in our modern time. In the Union, with its two million 
Europeans dominating eight million non-Europeans, we have a 
situation in some ways unparalleled in any other country. And 
the watchword of the dominant section, as displayed in its social 
arrangements and embodied in much recent legislation, is found 
in the word ‘segregation.’ At every corner in South Africa, in 
Parliament, in hotels, in public conveyances, in parks and in the 
vast majority of churches is found the sign: ‘Europeans only.’ 
On every side the Bantu find it emphasized that they are a race 
apart. They cannot expect to have part or lot in the white man’s 
institutions. They must develop ‘on their own lines.’ It is not 
without reason that it has been declared that Ethiopianism is the 
reply of the Native to the unfriendly attitude of the European 
section as shown in the press, on the platform and in private life. 
Probably there is significance in the fact that the number of 
separatist bodies has multiplied enormously during recent years, 
when parliamentary policy has become more segregationist in 
character and, as many think, repressive in its effects. 

The process has no doubt been aided by the stage many of 
the Bantu have reached. They face to-day a new and perplexing 
world. Their old life has gone because of the inrush of western 
civilization, and with this has come a great reaction against the 
repression of individuality which is inherent in the Bantu tribal 
system. While, however, horizons have been widened and 
desires have multiplied because of the impact of western civil- 
ization, the social and political avenues of that civilization have 
closed more and more against them. The Church has seemed, 
however, to offer a highway to the goal of natural ambitions and 
desires. It has taught the worth and dignity of the human 
soul irrespective of colour or political status. As a body it has 
claimed and been accorded freedom from government control. 

Sometimes, however, in a ‘mission church’ the Bantu have 
not felt a sense of freedom. They have found that the real control 
is in the hands of a white minority. In conference or synod or 
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assembly, even when they predominated in numbers, they have 
often found their wishes thwarted. Sometimes an old experienced 
native minister, understanding the language and psychology of 
his people, has found himself placed under a youthful, unin- 
formed European superintendent. Occasionally a white mis- 
sionary has been patently lacking in sympathy. He has lived 
as a man apart, without real contact with the people. Said a 
European speaker at a meeting of the General Missionary 
Conference of South Africa: 


I have heard a native Christian say, ‘The missionary stands up in church 
on Sunday before the people and says, “Zihlobo zami [my friends],’”’ and on 
Monday if we go to see him he comes out on to the verandah with his hands 
in his pockets and says, ‘‘U funani na? [What do you want ?].”’ 


The Merle Davis Commission had cause for declaring that 
though many of the new sects are due to the restiveness of 
native pastors when disciplined for moral breakdown or the 
mishandling of funds, the withholding of responsibility from 
native leaders by missions is also a contributory cause of their 
growth. 

In short, the Bantu people have come to the stage of national 
adolescence and they are ambitious to set up and rule their own 
house. In the ecclesiastical sphere they have by a long way most 
freedom for fulfilling such desires. 

It is admitted on all hands that questions of doctrine have 
practically never been the cause of separation. Mr Mzimba 
declares that the doctrinal controversies and theological questions 
are for the future, since in the heart of the Bantu there are 
questions that have never been rooted out. ‘Some day the new 
Church must be confronted with them.’ It is disappointing to 
many well-wishers of the Bantu that so few distinctive features 
of African modes of worship have been made part of the texture 
of the African Christian Church. Where differentiation from the 
modes of European-controlled churches has occurred, it has 
frequently been as a retrogression to Old Testament forms. For 
example, the sect which caused the Bulhoek trouble named 
themselves ‘the Israelites’ and their modes of worship were 
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modelled on those of the people of Israel as described in the Old 
Testament, the chief event of the year being the Passover. 
Politics entered into the affairs of the sect because they believed 
that Africans were the true Israel whose duty it was to deliver 
their Holy Land, Africa, out of the possession of the modern 
Canaanites, the white race. The end was a battle with govern- 
ment forces in which 183 Bantu were killed. 

A number of the separatist churches have features in common: 
they have no buildings but meet on the mountains; they baptize 
by immersion and never in infancy; they have dancing and the 
beating of drums as features of worship; they keep Saturday as 
their day of rest. One or two sects reject the worship of Jesus 
and substitute the worship of ancestors. Some say that Jesus is 
the Saviour of the whites, but they themselves look for a black 
saviour, who will be born of a virgin of Bantu race. 

In spite of these aberrations, some believe that one of the 
advantages to be gained from a strong, united separatist move- 
ment is that imported forms of worship and church government 
will be laid aside by Africans that they may work out their own 
forms of religious life and expression and so enrich the universal 
Church. 

A further disappointing feature has been that so frequently 
freedom from white control has simply led to further divisiveness. 
Instead of increased freedom in church affairs, leading to Bantu 
unity and upbuilding, there has appeared internal discord with 
an accentuation of division. As an African quaintly put it: “The 
separatedness of the African Church is its chief weakness. One 
wishes to start a propaganda of his own. Of course in searching 
for the lost Christian civilization, as in other things of less value, 
we can’t go hunting single-file.’ 

To the outsider it must appear that the witness of the Church 
is seriously impaired by the existence of so many sects. It may 
be questioned, however, whether in actual practice at the present 
time the effect is so devastating as might be imagined. Bantu life 
is saturated in the tribal system with its innumerable divisions 
into clans. By many of the Bantu, both inside and outside the 
Church, denominational differences are regarded in a similar 
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light. They are not thought of as rents in the seamless robe of 
Christ. An able native leader speaking some years ago attributed 
the fissiparous tendency in native church life, which he deplored, 
to the immemorial practice of the Bantu, occupying a boundless 
country, to break up into independent communities under new 
leaders. Again, in a land where half the native population is not 
yet Christian the rivalries of sects have sometimes a stimulating 
effect on the work of evangelism. As the Bantu advance, however, 
higher ideas of the essential unity of the Holy Catholic Church 
will appear on the horizon, just as they are increasingly domina- 
ting the thoughts of more advanced peoples. 

There are hopeful features in the situation. The Government 
Commission of 1922 declared that ‘separatism has become and 
must remain a permanent feature in the religious life of the 
people,’ and some do not see in this only matter for regret. 

It is claimed that the advent of the separatist church taught 
the Bantu people that they had the right and the power to band 
themselves together for their own uplift. The movement was the 
mother of all sorts of political, social, agricultural and religious 
organizations and associations. Dr Wells, in his Stewart of 
Lovedale, declared that the Ethiopian movement gave a decisive 
impulse to the desire for higher education among the Bantu and 
led indirectly to the founding of the South African Native 
College. 

A separatist leader claims that the word ‘separatist’ is a 
misnomer, and so he replaces it by the term ‘African.’ While 
admitting that the aims of the movement have not been realized, 
he declares that the primary desire of separatism was to plant 
a self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating church 
which would produce a truly African type of Christianity, suited 
to the genius and needs of the race and not a black copy of any 
European church. He says: 


The foreign church was a foster-nurse for the rearing of an infant African 
Church, that should by and by be able to stand alone. All would admit that 
for Africa’s redemption the African must be the chosen instrument. Christianity 
can and does adapt itself to all races and individualities. It is an historical fact 
that it never has taken root in any land till, as in Germany and Britain, a native 
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church had been formed under native ministers. . . . The aim [of the separatist 
movement] was good, but the white missionaries thought it was premature. 
Some of them still say it is premature now. 


There is substance in this last charge. The white churches of 
South Africa have not yet clarified their thinking as to the type 
of church that is wanted in Africa at the present time. Some cling 
to the ideal of one church organization for both white and black. 
They feel that it alone expresses the full Christian spirit and 
ideal. Thus the Anglican Church has incorporated within itself, 
though in a separate ‘Order of Ethiopia,’ the movement in- 
augurated by James Mata Dwane. 

Others again hold that the world and the Church have been 
enriched by the variety of communions, and that as diversity of 
attitude among whites has been satisfied by differences of church 
government and modes of worship, so should it be with respect 
to the Bantu, particularly as the gulf separating the white and 
black to-day is far greater than the gulf separating sections of 
the whites from each other. Thus they contend that the native 
church must be allowed to develop apart from the European 
church if it is not to be overwhelmed and stunted in its growth, 
that where union means union under one government it is 
inevitable that the form of government shall be European; the 
older form of life dominates the younger. Again, they hold that 
the great mass of the Natives are at home only in their own 
language and when addressing their own people; European and 
native methods of reasoning differ greatly, and so when a Native 
is in a European discussion he breathes a foreign air. At a con- 
ference held by Dr Mott in South Africa a representative of the 
Baptist churches declared that his church’s experience was that 
when Europeans and non-Europeans worshipped separately the 
work greatly expanded and prospered. 

Not a few feel that if the objective of the Christian mission 
is the establishment of an African church which shall not be a 
mere ‘mission,’ or dependent on a larger and stronger church, 
but shall be self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating, 
and if the missionary is a temporary agent whose work it is to 
plant and foster a young native church and then at the appropriate 
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time leave it healthy and vigorous to develop its own history, 
then the objective can best be attained in the present day of 
Bantu adolescence by giving a large and real measure of freedom 
and self-government. This point of view was perhaps never 
better stated than by the Rev. John Lennox so long ago as 
1909, when he said: 


The fact that we offer the native church the finest product of our thinking 
and experience, while at the same time we remove from them the discipline of 
thinking out these great questions in relation to their own national life, retards 
rather than stimulates thought and mental activity in the region of the great 
truths of our religion. . . . We could do no greater disservice than to do all 
their thinking for them. Their life, their growth depend on the way they meet 
their own difficulties and grow strong in the face of them. They must take 
their responsibilities on their own shoulders. They must exercise their own 
inventiveness and devise plans. They must cast themselves on the future in 
faith, and must themselves garner and use the lessons of their own experience. 
The plans devised in such circumstances may not be so comprehensive or 
perfect as those which a church with generations of experience behind it would 
make. But they are not for that reason to be reckoned failures, It is a thousand 
times better that a child should itself produce its own as yet imperfect result 
than that it should merely look on and see you produce the finer copy, or even 
that it should trace the lines while you hold its hand. 


To many, the position of Bantu ecclesiastical life to-day, 
even including its divisions, is a welcome sign that Bantu 
national manhood is drawing on. In spite of all weaknesses, a 
hopeful feature of the separatist trend is that it is proving that 
the Bantu is becoming able to take religious leadership and com- 
mand a following of his own people. This is all to the good, since 
the complete Christianizing of the native mind can be brought 
about only by the Native himself, imbued with African ideas 
and feelings and realizing the Christian life in truly African 
fashion. Some believe that out of the confusion of the present 
will arise in time a church truly African, quickened by the life 
of the Spirit, working in federal and friendly relationship with 
its white counterparts and making its own distinctive contribu- 
tion for the enriching of the Christian Faith. 

R. H. W. SHEPHERD 








THE PALESTINE COMMISSION REPORT: 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE CHURCH 


‘THE Report of the Palestine Commission has been published 

at last. That none of the parties concerned would accept 
it with enthusiasm was almost a certainty from the start: that 
none has been able to question its thoroughness, its frankness, 
or its honesty is in itself an encouraging sign, and affords hope 
that when the stage of ‘loud-speaking’ on the part of the ex- 
tremist elements on both sides, inevitable in any oriental 
dispute, begins to pass away, more moderate elements may get 
to work, and saner counsels may prevail. 

These pages are written before either Parliament or Geneva 
has had opportunity to discuss the Report, and while, therefore, 
the irreconcilables may still hope to influence the result. But it 
seems likely that by the time they are printed, the main out- 
lines of it, with whatever modifications in detail, will have been 
endorsed by the highest authorities, both national and inter- 
national, and that the two main disputants will be faced with 
a cause jugée, while the rest of us will have as our main duty to 
try and make the proposed solution work with the least possible 
friction and the greatest possible measure of conciliation and 
co-operation. 

It will be remembered that one of the loudest, and indeed 
one of the best-founded, complaints of the Arab in the past has 
been that recommendations of former commissions have been 
pigeon-holed or even actively reversed. When the Arab Higher 
Committee hesitated, on that ground among others, to give 
evidence before Lord Peel’s Commission, every endeavour was 
made to convince them that a Royal Commission was a body 
of greater weight and dignity than had ever before been brought 
to bear upon the problem, and that broadly speaking its 


recommendations would have to be implemented. We owe it 
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in fact both to the Arabs as well as to the Jews, and not less to 
our own good name, to carry out the Report of the Commission 
whatever it is, and however difficult it may be. 

The purpose of this article, therefore, is not to criticize the 
proposals so much as to consider how best the Church can 
help to put them into effect and to review their probable effect 
upon the work of the Church in Palestine. 

The Royal Commission’s terms of reference were: 


To ascertain the underlying causes of the disturbances which broke out in 
Palestine in the middle of April [1936]; to inquire into the manner in which 
the Mandate for Palestine is being implemented in relation to the obligations 
of the Mandatory towards the Arabs and the Jews respectively; and to ascertain 
whether, upon a proper construction of the terms of the Mandate, either the 
Arabs or the Jews have any legitimate grievances upon account of the way in 
which the Mandate has been, or is being implemented; and if the Com- 
mission is satisfied that any such grievances are well founded, to make recom- 
mendations for their removal and for the prevention of their recurrence (p. ix). 


It may reasonably be argued that these terms of reference 
limited the Commissioners’ enquiry and recommendations within 
the terms of the Mandate itself, and in fact for 368 of their 400 
pages they have confined themselves within such a limit, content- 
ing themselves with suggestions as to how the present system 
could be modified, corrected or improved, in view of one or 
another grievance of either Arab or Jew, where they find those 
grievances to be well-founded. 

At the same time, they have throughout made abundantly 
clear their view that the ‘underlying causes’ are not so much 
in the interpretation, implementation or administration of the 
Mandate, as in the Mandate itself, and in their last 30 pages 
(Part III. The Possibility of a Lasting Settlement) they frankly 
admit that their suggestions hitherto can only be palliatives. 


They are the best palliatives we can devise for the disease from which 
Palestine is suffering, but they are only palliatives. They might reduce the 
inflammation and bring down the temperature, but they cannot cure the trouble. 
The disease is so deep-rooted that, in our firm conviction, the only hope of a 
cure lies in a surgical operation (p. 368). 


To condemn such a conclusion as a ‘confession of failure’ 
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is easy, but illogical. If an experiment has failed (and Lord 
Balfour himself called it an experiment), there is no discredit 
in admitting its failure: it is better to be honest and to face facts. 
The more trenchant line of criticism, that the Mandate need 
not have failed if it had been ‘properly’ implemented, is open 
to the twofold reply that ‘properly’ means in the mind of those 
who use it a one-sidedness which would in itself have been 
inconsistent with the Mandate, and that the Commissioners had 
to deal not with what might have been but with what was and 
is. In their tribute to the work of the Christian ‘mixed’ schools, 
the Commissioners speak rather wistfully of them as a ‘fine 
example of what could have been achieved in happier circum- 
stances’: but they make it clear that those happier circum- 
stances were precluded not by the fault of either Jew, Arab or 
British administrator, but by Articles 15 and 22 of the Mandate 
itself. 


An effective policy for bringing the races together would bring them to- 
gether in actual fact. The boys and girls of each race at the primary stage 
would have to be taught in separate schools or at least in separate classes, 
because the language of instruction would have to be their respective vernacu- 
lars, but great attention would be given to their mastering English, and at the 
secondary stage they would be taught side by side in the same schools and 
through the medium of English only. At this stage an important part of the 
curriculum would be devoted to the languages, literature and history of both 
races (p. 333): 


That, in fact, with the all-important addition of a Christian 
staff and a Christian atmosphere, not proselytizing but per- 
meating, is the policy of the Christian ‘private’ schools. 


Had it been practicable in Palestine [i.e. in the government public system], 
such a system, adopted at the outset and consistently pursued, might have 
gone far in a generation to break down the barriers between Jew and Arab 
and to nourish a sense of common Palestinian citizenship. But it was not 
practicable. Article 15 precluded it (p. 333). 


We have selected the educational example of difficulties and 
incompatibilities arising from the terms of the Mandate itself 
as being one of particular interest to churchmen and mission- 
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aries. But there are many others. Trade, land legislation, legal 
procedure, to take only three, are all points in which the Com- 
missioners find it impossible under the terms of the Mandate 
to apply the remedies required for grievances which they admit 
to exist. 

That the Mandate has not worked is patent: the most crucial 
of the Commissioners’ findings is that it could not work. That 
their one indication of how (had its terms been other than they 
were) it might have worked should be a remarkably accurate 
description of the Church’s actual policy is as significant as it 
is tragic. 

The Commissioners in their opening historical sketch curi- 
ously ignore the fourth, fifth and sixth-century period when 
Palestine was predominantly a Christian country, contenting 
themselves with concealing that period under the vague phrase 
‘Roman and Byzantine rule,’ which does far less than justice 
to oriental Christianity and its historical services to and claims 
on the country. But with that exception they have not fallen 
into the common error of regarding the Palestine problem as one 
between Muslim and Jew and ignoring the Christian interest, 
whether indigenous or foreign. It is true that their Chapter xiv 
on the Christians is meagre and incomplete, but this is doubtless 
due largely to the fact that most of the Christian heads (who 
are nearly all foreigners) did not give evidence. On the official 
side, the Commissioners state baldly: 


We understand that it is a basic principle in the system of government of 
the country to leave all religious matters to the various religious bodies to 
manage for themselves. If these bodies mismanage their religious affairs the 
Government can and does do nothing. The attitude of the Government towards 
the affairs of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem was quoted as an instance 
of their lack of interest in such questions (p. 325). 


They go on (sec. 9) to meet this charge by quoting what 
the government has done in the matter of Orthodox Patriarchate 
finance, and by the rather lame plea that the reorganization of 
the Patriarchate ‘has been discussed’ and ‘is at present under 
consideration by the Government.’ It has been so for twelve 
years, and nothing has been done, but the fact of the ‘con- 
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sideration’ implies that something might have been done. It is 
difficult to contravene a remark in Mr Ernest Main’s Palestine 
at the Crossroads (a book otherwise marred by that over- 
insistence on the purely economic side which the Commis- 
sioners rightly deprecate): “The only Christian domination that 
seems possible at the moment would be a British domination, 
in which case the freedom accorded to different religions would 
amount to an almost positive indifference.’ There in a sentence 
is the sum of the Christian ‘grievances,’ which in one case the 
Commissioners not only quote but endorse. 

But here again, it is the ‘mechanical impartiality’ imposed 
by the terms of the Mandate which is primarily to blame. The 
Commissioners have called the result ‘Government by arith- 
metic’: Dr Magnes, President of the Hebrew University, calls 
it ‘Government by see-saw.’ And by general consent, the result 
is declared to be a failure. 

Broadly speaking, the Commissioners have proved that no 
other alternative than partition will work, and the government, 
though not yet the League of Nations, have accepted that 
conclusion. It remains to prove that partition can work, and it 
must be the first duty of all men of goodwill to make it work. 
The outline scheme in the Report is only an outline, and there 
has been no attempt to work it out in detail. That must come 
later, and it is at that stage that there will be not only room 
but clamant need for a round-table conference. 

Obviously the scheme as outlined bristles with difficulties, 
and involves real hardship for all parties. For 225,000 Arabs to 
be left in Jewish territory against 1200 Jews in Arab territory 
is hard on the Arab; for Jerusalem, the Dead Sea Works and 
the Rutenberg Power Station to be left out of the Jewish State 
is hard on the Jews; the Arab Christian scores on the whole by 
having his centre left under neither Muslim nor Jew, but there 
are large Christian villages in Galilee such as Cana and Shefa 
Amr which go to the Jewish State, and the ceding of the western 
shore of the sacred lake is a bitter shock to Christian sentiment. 
The proposals in regard to Tiberias, Nazareth, Safad, Acre and 
Haifa are discreetly vague, but it looks as if it were only a matter 
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of time before these too were handed over to the Jewish 
State. 

One obvious improvement which suggests itself would be 
to leave to the Arab that district of Northern Galilee which 
lies within a line, Acre-Nazareth-a point a little west of Safad, 
right up to the Lebanese frontier, and to give the Jew a corre- 
spondingly larger area of the Negeb in the south. The Arab 
wants to keep his homes and his villages; the Jew wants land to 
develop and room for immigrants. If it is not possible to devise 
a frontier which would connect this purely Arab-Druse-Christian 
district of the north with the rest of Arab Palestine, is there 
any inherent impossibility in attaching it to the new Lebanese 
State, itself Arab and Druse in population and predominantly 
Christian ? 

The excision of all Jerusalem from the Jewish State is prob- 
ably less real a hardship than it seems—or rather is a hardship 
which bears on a part only, and not the whole, of Jewry. It is no 
secret that the most godly elements of Judaism—who are more 
numerous in Jerusalem than anywhere else—would be happier 
in a Christian-controlled Jerusalem than in a secular commercial 
Jewish State. The fine spiritual ideals of the leaders of the 
Hebrew University could develop no less happily, and with 
greater opportunities of attaining sympathy and co-operation 
with other races and other creeds. On this subject Dr Magnes 
himself, not for the first time in Palestinian crises, has written 
with a breadth of vision, a depth of insight and a height of 
aspiration which put many a Christian to shame. 

These religious elements of Jewry will be left to study and 
to pray in Jerusalem, without governing it—which they have no 
wish to do; the nationalist and economic Jewry which has made 
Tel-Aviv will be left to work and to trade—and to govern— 
elsewhere. In effect, there is no reason why both should not be 
content. There is truth in the complaint that the Report spells 
Zionism without Zion; but there are still many, both Jews and 
Gentiles, who will be glad to live in Zion without Zionism. 


There perhaps for the Christian lies the heart of the matter. 
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For twenty years we have had a Holy Land that was unholy, 
because it was untrue, unreal. Now we are offered—what? 
Leaving out the technical difficulties of boundaries and enclaves, 
of customs and ports, of security and minorities, we are offered 
two non-Christian states which will be real, and a new chance 
to make the Holy City what it ought to be: a focus of religion, 
Christian, Muslim and Jew, under an administration that ought 
to be Christian enough to develop the best in all of them. There 
are some of us who have long wished that the Mandatory had 
elected to govern Palestine from anywhere rather than Jerusalem, 
and left Jerusalem to its worship and its prayers. It may be that 
now we are to be given a new chance, and that from a Zion freed 
from political strife may yet go forth a word and an example 
to its neighbour states. 

Certain it is that missions in Palestine will need much re- 
casting. Missions to Jews will be more difficult—and more im- 
portant—than ever; missions to Muslims perhaps more cramped, 
if that were possible, than before. Christian schools may need 
re-grouping, and will probably be more expensive in the Arab 
territory and less well attended in the Jewish. There may be 
more need of mission hospitals in the Arab area—there will 
certainly be little or no scope for them in the Jewish. And there 
will certainly be supreme need to strengthen British Christianity 
alike on its pastoral and scholastic side, in the Holy City itself. 

When the late Bishop in Jerusalem died in 1931, his diocese 
consisted of four countries—Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and 
Cyprus. On the appointment of his successor, Iraq was added. 
The new Syrian treaties with France have created the Syrian 
and Lebanese republics. And now Palestine is to become three 
states, presumably Eretz Israel, enlarged Transjordan and 
the Jerusalem Corridor. In this jubilee year of the Jerusalem 
bishopric may wisdom and courage be given to the bishop 
and all who work with him. 
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CELLS OF PRAYER 
By GEORGE 8. STEWART 


HIS paper is an attempt to describe, with ‘reasons annexed,’ 
a practice of the devotional life which a number of people 
have found useful. It is specially helpful for those who begin 
their day early, live it with little leisure and end it tired. It is 
helpful when emergencies, emergencies which tend to grow 
chronic, occur in our life and disturb the regular ways of private 
prayer. Travelling, illness in the home, an extra rush of work, 
an influx of guests and other causes disturb the usual order of 
things, and sometimes threaten to become the usual order of 
things. The morning prayers become hurried, and at night body 
and mind and spirit are very tired and prayer is difficult. Some- 
times prayer in the usual forms stops altogether. It is that 
state of need which this special practice looks to. 

To express it, the form of a simple ‘Instruction’ is chosen. 

You construct for yourself three little ‘cells of prayer,’ into 
one of which you retire at a certain point in the day. Each cell 
consists of forms of prayer which can be prayed in five minutes 
with no sense of hurry. To this you retire for five minutes as 
early in the day as possible, at some break in the day and last 
thing at night. The middle break may be dinner-time, or when 
the day’s outside work is done. 

A sense of leisure is preserved by making sure that what you 
are going to do can be deliberately, even slowly, done within 
the time. The words spoken must not exceed what can be said 
very deliberately, with a little pause after each clause, in five 
minutes. A sense of separation is acquired by making such 
outward arrangements as prevent, to the utmost limit possible, 
any interruption, and by deliberately withdrawing into this 
‘devotion.’ It does not belong to the clanging day. It is a ‘cell’ 


built off the highway. The sense of seclusion within a cell 
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becomes real and adds to the sense of leisure. On the other 
hand, as there is no need to ‘watch the time,’ which is guarded 
by the chosen wording of the prayers, the sense of independence- 
of-time adds to the sense of separation. 

An example will show what is meant. In this particular 
morning cell there are five acts of devotion: an act of adoration, 
an act of dedication, an act of intercession, an act of faith, the 


Lord’s Prayer. Here is one form drawn up in conformity with 
that: 


Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous 
things. And blessed be His glorious Name for ever; and let the whole earth 
be filled with His glory. Amen, and Amen (Psalm Lxx11). 


Almighty God, my King and Saviour, I offer Thee my thanks for the 
night’s rest and for all the hope of this day, looking to Thee for Thy blessing 
on its work and its rest. I offer to Thee now my thoughts and my words, my 
actions and my resting, my temptations and whatever suffering may come, 
for any purpose of Thy Holy Will. I seek that this day be wholly Thine. By 
the grace of Jesus Christ, Amen. 


O God, the giver of all love, I thank Thee for my friends. I would commit 
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all other friends unnamed and those whom I shall meet in the course of this 
day. May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, Thy love, O God, and the 
communion of Thy Holy Spirit, be with them all. Amen. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and in 
Jesus Christ His only son, our Lord. . . . I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. Amen. 


Our Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy will be done, in earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For Thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


This is given as an example, not a pattern. Anyone repeating 
these words slowly and earnestly, with a pause at each division, 
will find that they occupy something between four and five 


minutes. 
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There are obvious alternatives. For the act of devotion, the 
light which makes the whole cell glow, one can use any of the 
great ascriptions, such as Rev. 1, 5-6 (‘unto Him’); Iv, 11; v, 12; 
V, 13; XV, 3-4; Rom. x1, 33-6; 1 Tim. 1, 17. The Apostles’ Creed 
may be changed to a more simple statement, or instead, any 
great scriptural word of assurance can be used, such as: ‘I am 
persuaded that neither death nor life, nor . . . shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord’ (Rom. vit, 38-9). 

The two prayers of one’s own arranging are more individual, 
but after the first experimental experiences in which we choose 
these, it is better that they remain unchanged over a long period. 

For the night-time a similar cell is prepared. It will contain 
just what the heart desires to put into it. Here is one such arrange- 
ment out of an infinite variety: 


An act of adoration: this is always the lighting of the lamp 
of prayer. 

A prayer which looks back at the day in gratitude and in 
penitence. 

A prayer for those we love. 

The offering of the night hours to God even as the day 

* hours were offered: sleep, memories, thoughts, desires, 

dreams, the awaking. 

An expression of faith, in a shorter form than in the morning 
(Rom. vit1, 38-9 is very suitable). 

The Lord’s Prayer in its special use as intercession, the 
‘our’ used in its widest comprehension. 


Such an arrangement of the night prayers, if it is not to be 
hurried, needs to keep close to our Lord’s guidance, ‘after this 
manner pray ye.’ The clauses must be simple and comprehensive 
like those in the Lord’s Prayer. 

For the middle of the day, five minutes at some rest-time is 
chosen and a prepared way followed. Here again is an example: 


An act of adoration. (So much depends on this, especially 


at this hour when the pressure of the world is greatest.) 
31 
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An act of recall of life’s purpose. (Such, for instance, as the 
two great commandments: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy strength and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyself.’) 

A prayer for the vision of God in the busy ways. 


Another suggestion is that, instead of the above sequence, 
there should be only a quiet recital of the Te Deum. This has a 
wide range of prayer, and in using it one is united with ‘all the 
saints’ of Christian faith. 

_. Going back to the details of the first example, it is surely 
wise in such a brief opportunity of communion to begin with 
an act of adoration which sets God before us in His infinite 
glory. The committal of the day to God, with thanksgiving, has 
also in it the spirit of adoration and of obedience. Many of the 
experiences of life seem useless, especially some sufferings and 
temptations. Some of the daily occupation seems as if it were of 
little use to the world, or of use only within a very narrow sphere. 
When it is offered to God the whole thing changes. If it is such 
work as we have any right at all.to do, even if it be the right 
of earning our daily bread, then God can use it. The thing in 
which we can see no good or purpose, a suffering or temptation 
given over to Him, becomes of value for the purpose of His Will. 
Even if we have no idea how any value can be attached to it, the 
action of committing the whole day to God-takes from every 
kind of experience the sense of uselessness. Recognizing the day 
as a separate thing, the end of which is to be glory to God, 
makes the day a distinctly new thing, with its own sense of 
adventure, although our feet have to tread a familiar path. This 
also clears out of life and purpose the really useless things. 

Thanksgiving and prayer for friends, one’s own home folk 
and those specially dear naturally follow. To seek blessing for 
them and for those we are to meet in the day’s walk is the most 
fit preparation against the incidents of life which bring irritation 
and misunderstanding. 

Next—before we go out to meet the forces which draw away 
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from trust in God and weaken men in the battle of life, we set 
our feet firmly on the rock of our faith and declare our trust in 
God. Such definite affirmation, repeated triumphantly or in 
trembling hope, helps to secure strength in the hour of tempta- 
tion. The word which we have recently affirmed leaps forth then 
with help: ‘I believe in God.’ ‘I believe in Jesus Christ.’ ‘I 
believe in the Holy Spirit.’ We have said that with faith, in the 
cell, and the faith quickens again when need calls. 

The Lord’s Prayer is chosen because it is the Lord’s Prayer for 
our use. ‘It is praying like friends and familiars to mount up into 
God’s presence with the petitioning of His Son’ (S. Cyprian). 

How is it proposed to use this sequence of prayers? 

Each sequence is used as a separated ‘devotion’ within the 
normal and longer times of prayer. It is used as an invariable 
sequence and kept within its own limit of time. At other times 
long and deep thought and communion may gather round every 
phrase of it and these flash round its use in the cell, but the 
phrases remain without verbal expansion there. 

A definite claim is made for this prepared and, so far as 
time is concerned, limited act. In every other sense it is not 
limited and covers the whole range of essential desire. The 
prayers chosen are the deepest and most unchanging which lie 
in our hearts, and in their quiet and unhurried offering to God 
they bring real communion and very great response, and the 
simple phrases increasingly carry greater meaning and deeper 
desire. This is particularly true of the clauses in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ¢ach one of which grows in meaning through meditative 
use. There does not seem much time for response from God in 
actual direction, but that comes in ways which are quite in- 
dependent of the conditions of time. Even a dream is able to 
annul these conditions, much more surely God’s purpose of 
communion with man. The deeper and more continuous ex- 
perience of this response, however, will be found in the provi- 
dences of the day and in the whole action of God on ourselves, 
action which reveals itself in direct guidance, in a changed 
spirit, in quietness of mind and new energy of thought and of 
desire. What we experience in our lives we also believe is true 
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for those for whom we make intercession and for the ‘us’ of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Beyond this continual benefit and the honouring of God in 
it, there is the special value spoken of at the beginning. Such a 
sequence often makes prayer possible and strengthening for 
tired and over-driven people, when longer prayers and unprepared 
devotions seem impossible. They can be used when every faculty 
is dulled by weariness or when sudden emergencies of time arise. 
Used in times of spiritual storm or dryness, in illness, in 
travelling, they provide a prepared and familiar path which 
entails no mental exertion and yet has great-treli value. 
They gained this value from their use when the faculties fngaged 
were more fresh and life not so rushed. They keep it urlessened 
in the day of storm or haste. Not only so, as if knowipg that the 
time of their use will be short, these faculties seepi to recover 
vigour when prayer is renewed in the cell‘and they retain the 
new influx of life during the period of prayer. 

If this reinvigoration does not come, and the words become 
to consciousness only repeated words, without urgency of desire 
or activity of will, this does not mean that they are useless. 
They have been chosen as the heart’s real desire, as the intellect’s 
real choice, as the will’s real purpose, in the active and reverent 
hour when they were prepared. All this does not go out of life 
when the mind becomes sleepy and the emotion dull and the 
will outwearied. Deep in our hearts lies this thing which is our 
heart’s real prayer to God, and the expression by the over- 
wearied life is not mere repetition. It is the actual bringing to 
God, according to our human capacity at that moment, all the 
deep desire of our heart and the earnest purpose of our will, and 
surely God will hear it and accept it according to its reality in 
our hearts, rather than according to the insufficiency of our 
utterance and our emotion. Even this, however, does not express 
all the experience. It will often be found that when the feet are 
set again on this well-travelled and familiar way of prayer, 
refreshment comes to the spirit, and life which was weary becomes 
active and strong again. So also, because in this quiet five 
minutes there is separation from hurry and entire leisure for all 
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that it is to contain, the sense of leisure clings after the five 
minutes is over and helps to defy the rush which makes so much 
of life ineffective. 

When, as here, a considerable proportion of the prayers used 
are those in common use throughout almost every branch of 
the Christian Church, and especially when we use the words 
which Our Lord has taught us, where every clause and word and 
desire is in accordance with the Father’s will, we are not kneeling 
alone in our cell. In our adoration we are close to the whole 
body of Christian people, in our desire and need to the whole 
world of sinning and hungering people for whom Christ died, 
This is specially needed for the continual unfolding and 
application of the Lord’s Prayer, which we always pray ‘in 
communion.’ It needs this continual quickening, or it may 
become less moving in its value. 

If-one, for example, prayed the Lord’s Prayer last year at 
this time and has continued to use it daily, as its form implies 
that Our Lord meant it to be used, and now at this date the 
Father-Name, the Kingdom, the Will, mean no more than they 
did then; forgiveness, daily provision, deliverance mean no 
more; ‘us’ and ‘our’ imply no more—then the praying has surely 
been a somewhat detached thing, separate from the actual 
experiences of life. Each day’s actual living has had to do vitally 
with all these things and every phrase of the prayer might have 
throbbed with that common life. 

For many people, perhaps for most, it will be found helpful 
to have every word of these prayers written out, and the saying 
of them aloud, even though in a whisper. This does help to fix 
the mind when it is inclined to wander, but that is not all the 
value. Words are meant to be said, not just thought, and the 
sounded word has power to quicken its own meaning. The more 
tired one is, the more valuable this is. The more active the mind 
is and the desire, the more sensitive these are to the power of 
the spoken word. 

There are many books of prayers which have a sequence 
for each day, often wide in range and beautiful in expression. 
These vary each day for a week or a month. The cell is dis- 
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tinguished from these in three ways. First, by the fact that it 
does not vary in form; every morning is the same, and each 
midday and evening has its own unchanging sequence. The 
tired mind has never to face an unfamiliar idea or emotion. 
These words are originally chosen with care as the expression of 
the deepest desire of the heart, the most fixed purpose of the 
will. Each phrase is a centre to which new experiences and 
interpretations attach themselves, enriching it. Each is a frame- 
work within which a vision of God grows in clearness. There 
is a continual unfolding and the revealing of new grace and 
truth, within the phrase. It does not need to change its form— 
every enlarged meaning clings to the familiar word. Look at 
‘let the whole earth be filled with His glory’; or at ‘let the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ be with them’; or at ‘give us this day 
our daily bread.’ Reverently and continuously desired and 
prayed, these become unfolding words, richer in meaning, calling 
for advance in grace, as they become more laden with the 
response of God. In the tired or distracted hour, when little 
seems to remain but the empty phrase, some afterglow of 
that radiance still rests upon it. It is worth ‘all that’ to 
God. 

A second distinguishing feature is that every cell is built on 
adoration. If the mind and desire are too weak or disturbed to 
follow even to the end of five minutes’ devotions, here in the 

i first words is set forth the vital thing, the mark of everlasting 

if light: GLORY TO GOD. All intercession is in that, all petition 

is there, all thanksgiving. It draws back to itself everything that 
follows, even the prayer for the humble day’s work or the 
night’s rest. It throws its light forward on everything that is yet 
to be prayed, as the central desire of all. 

The third feature is that the whole thing is either chosen or 
formed by ourselves, in accordance with our own temperament, 
our own most real desire and will. It is rare to find continual 
harmony with our own view of the Divine or of human need in 
any book of prayers. That is ensured here, and even in the words 
‘chosen,’ there is a feeling that they are our own because we 
ourselves have chosen them. 
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It is inevitable that some will not find this form of devotion 
suited to their temperament or mind. It may seem opposed to 
the more spontaneous and intimate ways of communion with 
God, which require no such preparation, nor provision for dull 
and weak seasons, or find that provision by less formal means. 
No claim is made which would set it against any other way of 
prayer. The only claim made is that it has actually been helpful 
to a number who needed such help, and that it seems a common- 
sense application of well-known facts of the spiritual life. 


GrorGE S. STEWART 








THE MINISTRY IN 
JAPANESE RELIGIONS 


By CHARLES W. IGLEHART, Pu.D., D.D. 


[XN a country such as Japan where the ancient culture still 

persists, religion is not a single, ordered system of belief; 
it is a complex blend of customs, traditions, emotions and 
practices which run all through personal and social life. Religion 
shades off imperceptibly into art, occupation, politics, sport 
and education. Its ministry, therefore, is difficult to define or 
trace. The impact on the believer is often unconscious and 
unorganized. But it is none the less persuasive, profound and 
permanent. 

Religion, too, is not of one single type; it is rather an 
amalgam of various elements introduced at different periods 
and from different sources, but now almost completely fused 
into one. In Japan, at least four historic strains may be traced: 
primitive animistic Shinto, the Confucian tradition, Buddhism 
and modern Shinto. In none of the older non-Christian religions 
of Japan is there anything of the exclusiveness or absolutism 
of the monotheist religions. They are held in common by the 
great majority of the people, who make slight effort to separate 
the several strands in their own religious life. The religions, 
themselves, hospitably give and take of their elements one with 
the other. 

PRIMITIVE SHINTO.— The atmosphere of all Japanese 
religious life is a primitive animism. Intangible as the air, this 
sense of deity in men and things conditions the growth of all 
other religious systems, pervading all classes and exercising 
as vigorous an influence as ever. (The seamstresses of Tokyo 
recently held their annual memorial service for the spirits of 
the needles used, broken and lost in the work of the past year.) 

Shrines dot the landscape. In city and country, on river- 
banks, on mountain-tops, in rts in rice-plots, along roadsides 
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—wherever people live or pass they have before their eyes 
constant reminders of the spirit world. It may be but the sacred 
rope festooned about the trunk of a gnarled tree or a stone 
marker at the cross-roads, a tiny booth housing the image of 
a saint or hero, or a well-kept village shrine attended by a priest. 
Of shrines important enough to be registered there are over a 
hundred thousand throughout the country. 

Worship is simple. A bow in passing, and the reverent 
removal of the twisted towel from the head, the tossing of a 
stone on to the shoulder of the image for good luck, the hanging 
of a baby’s red bib about the neck of the patron saint—these 
may be all. But a formal visit to the shrine will include 
pulling the suspended bell cord, clapping the hands, tossing 
a copper into the grated offering-chest, and standing in bowed 
silence before the shrine-altar. On more important occasions 
an offering of rice, fish, vegetables and wine will be handed to 
the priest. 

The household shrine is universal: a shelf set high on the 
wall, holding an image or two, some charms bought at the last 
festival and a tiny offering of food. Elaborated according to 
the social position of the family, it often is a large and beautiful 
part of the furnishing of the best room. A devout parent will 
offer before it a portion of every meal before serving, for it 
also is the immemorial home for the spirits of the household 
ancestors. 

Much of the popular religion in Japan lies below the level 
of conscious propagation or trained leadership. The shrines are 
kept in repair by the community and new ones are set up as 
spontaneous expressions of gratitude or as memorials. The 
religious mores are fixed by custom and are superintended by 
the head of the household or the community. There are, how- 
ever, persons who hold commerce with the unseen world; 
astrologers, diviners and necromancers all have their guild 
organizations and exert a good deal of influence. They are 
called in to settle questions of family importance, such as dates 
of marriage, locations for houses and wells, and so on. The 
travelling hermits (yamabushi) with their smattering of yogism, 
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occult practices and Buddhist mantric formule exercise con- 
siderable power in country districts. In the Lu-Chu Islands 
clairvoyant women (noro) virtually dominate the religious life 
of the communities. 

Of professional Shinto priests there are comparatively few— 
but fifteen thousand in all Japan—and most of these are attendant 
on the prefectural and national shrines for official duties. But 
the office of village priest is not unknown, being hereditary and 
carrying with it occasional and part-time duties. Of a trained 
ministry there is virtually none. 

There is little that can be called formal religious instruction; 
yet this primitive religious view of life is passed on from genera- 
tion to generation with astonishing thoroughness. The folklore 
that the children take in at their mother’s breast is intensely 
real and personal. It relates to the actual doings of the god of 
yonder mountain, or to the dragon in the river that flows behind 
the house; to the storm-deity who broke loose last summer, 
the saint-god who stopped the whooping-cough, the evil-eyed 
badger and fox that bedeviled grandmother when she was a 
girl, or to the rice god who is promising a full crop this season. 
Then there are the local heroes whose exploits along the centuries 
are a cumulative inspiration to superhuman deeds on the part 
of the listening boy or girl. The transmission is largely oral 
and spontaneous, coming out of natural situations in the home, 
the field, the circle of friends, at feasts and during festival 
occasions. 

Religious practice permeates the whole of life. Childbirth, 
presentation at the shrine, donning adolescent clothing, achieve- 
ment of adulthood, betrothal, marriage, ground-levelling and 
roof-raising for the house, well-digging, gate location, con- 
secration of tools and utensils—these and all major family 
decisions are associated with rites of propitiation and offerings 
to some deity. In the community there is the food cycle. Each 
phase of crop cultivation throughout the year has its celebration. 
Even in cities the old customs continue. Commercial and 


industrial classes have their own patron deities and special 
forms of worship. 
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Each local shrine has its own festival. This may be an 
annual event or it may come as often as twice a month. In the 
country the patron deity is considered the parent of all the local 
families who have toward him the obligations of filial children. 
At festivals they visit the shrine, put it in order, obtain charms 
for the home god-shelf and lintels, make and renew vows and 
present offerings. This is also the occasion for special trading 
activities, amusements and communal sports. The spirit of the 
deity is inducted into a portable shrine carried by young men, 
and makes its way to the houses of the entire neighbourhood— 
the only pastoral call of the year. 

CONFUCIANISM has no cultus in Japan, no temples, no priests. 
Yet its influence on religion and life is formative. Both an 
ethical system of conduct in human relations and a philosophical 
view of ultimate reality, as such it tends to fix both form and 
content for any religious experience the people may have. This 
faith is essentially a teaching. The written works of Confucius 
and Mencius form the classical standards. Later Chinese 
writers, and particularly the long line of Japanese interpreters 
who have naturalized the system for Japanese society, share 
honours with the founder. Most thinking people in Japan take 
their view of life from one of the three traditional schools of 
Confucian thought. 

In this system the school teacher takes the place of the 
clergyman. Private instructors versed in the Confucian lore and 
learning come to the home to teach the children. In public 
school the lessons in brush-writing, history, classical literature 
and political science all carry the message of the Sage. 

Japanese family life is one continuous expression of this 
ethical and social system. Parent-child relationships, husband- 
wife standards, obligations to ancestors and the daily run of 
household affairs have taken shape after Confucian patterns. 
The neighbourhood customs, too, come from the same source 
and have sanctions equivalent to religion. Clan tradition with the 
veneration of heroes and the feudal devotion of the subject to 
his chieftain under the code of Bushido has by no means dis- 
appeared from the life of modern Japan. Finally, the extension 
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of the family and neighbourhood system to national dimensions 
with the Emperor as both parent and chieftain has provided the 
structural form for State Shinto, which is religion as well as 
ethics to the average Japanese to-day. 

In addition to the above-mentioned aspects there are 
numerous skills and artistic techniques which are practised as 
character disciplines. Fencing and archery, the ceremonial tea- 
cult, flower arrangement, tray landscaping, sand scenery and 
numbers of other esthetic activities are cults carrying with 
them a philosophy of life;and enlisting a fervour that is all but 
religious. 

BUDDHISM.—Within the many sects one may find almost 
every possible phase of spiritual emphasis, religious teaching 
and ecclesiastical organization. Its life course for fifteen hundred 
years in Japan has been one of inclusiveness and adaptation 
to changing religious and social environment. Always it has 
absorbed whatever of value it has seen in other faiths about it. 

Seventy thousand temples are the scene of elaborate services 
of worship and of a constant stream of individual visits, for 
unlike a Shinto shrine the Buddhist temple is a place to be 
entered. There is the bell and offering-chest at the threshold 
where many are content to worship, but large numbers step 
out of their street clogs, mount the polished wooden steps, sit 
on their heels on the matted floors, and with rosary in hand go 
through their prayers without haste or interruption. The altar, 
like the whole interior, is ornate. There are many images of 
saints and of incarnations of the Buddha. Of these the most 
common are Amida and Kwannon, the goddess of mercy. 
Priests are in constant attendance, for the candles and incense 
need care and there are masses to be said. Offerings of food 
have no proper place in Buddhism, but in practice temples 
make large use of this aspect of worship. Services for groups 
take place on occasions of funerals, death anniversaries or 
festivals. By previous arrangement the priests sometimes conduct 
services in which several hundred men and women pilgrims 
participate with antiphonal chanting and ringing of hand-bells. 

Buddhism’s grip on the people—it enrols over forty million 
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adherents—comes in large measure from its association with 
the dead. Animism emphasizes the near presence of the dead; 
Confucianism looks back for inspiration to the long line of 
ancestors; but to Buddhism is committed the actual care of the 
spirits after death. Their welfare and eventual arrival at paradise 
are commonly believed to be contingent on the prayers of 
loved ones and the ritual of the priests. The temple is usually 
surrounded by a cemetery, and often the ashes of the dead are 
placed for the first period of mourning within the temple itself 
where services can be held at stated times. The memorial 
tablets of ancestors, too, are often left there, so that every 
memorial occasion in the home means a visit to the temple. 

Household worship centres in the Buddha shelf, a shrine 
which may be maintained alongside the Shinto god-shelf, or 
which may even have absorbed the Shinto shelf in a con- 
glomerate religious unity. It usually contains the memorial 
tablets of ancestors with their temple-given posthumous names 
and, in recent times, photographs of deceased members of the 
household. Candles and incense burn before it on anniversary 
days. In pious homes a daily service of worship and prayer is 
conducted here. 

It is the task of the various sects to specialize in the many 
roads to enlightenment. Rapture, or the way of the mystic, has 
always been one path. The Zen sect in particular provides a 
technique for attaining this rare level of experience. Halls for 
the Sei-za practice attract many. Here, under the leadership of 
an expert, believers sit in silence for hours, motionless, with 
every muscle under control and with the mind resolutely 
mastered into quiescence for the supreme experience. Army 
men, artists and others who desire the higher disciplines are 
devotees of this sect. 

The older sects whose antecedents are more directly Indian 
than Chinese or Korean put the emphasis on philosophical 
speculation, but they are the religion of the few. They are 
further weakened by the fact that many of the modern scholars 
in Buddhist universities are interpreting Buddhism without 
regard to any sect or temple affiliations whatsoever. 
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Popular Buddhism offers a much simpler way than these 
abstruse disciplines. All the distinctly Japanese sects, beginning 
with Shingon and Jodo and coming through the Shin sects 
with their branches, have steadily simplified the way of belief 
until now the worshipper need only pronounce the formula, 
‘All Hail Amida Buddha’ (Namu Amida Buttsu), in order to 
attain merit and ultimately gain the western paradise. In the 
Nichiren sect the phrase of adoration is directed not toward 
Amida but toward the Lotus Gospel, and the formule of words 
is often replaced by the rhythmic beating of drums. Night or 
day one may hear the unmistakable Nichiren drum-beat as 
devout processions of the faithful pass along the streets. By these 
simplifications worship is brought within the reach of anyone 
at any time or place. It is, however, also brought dangerously 
near the level of magic. 

The Buddhist scriptures constitute a huge library. They 
cover vast areas of speculation and their reading requires great 
scholarship. But they are published in every form and degree 
of simplification, so as to accommodate them to the capacity of 
all believers. One edition is about the size of the Christian Bible. 
Recently in a country inn we found a copy on the table, and 
on the cover was printed the legend: ‘Keep this light aglow, 
and pass it on to a brother man.’ Verses of the sacred writings 
form the text of artistic brush work, and framed in panels on 
the wall of the home they offer a permanent eye lesson to 
the young. 

Publishing is a major activity of many sects. There are at 
least two large dailies and more than two hundred and fifty 
magazines, and the annual output of Buddhist books exceeds 
two hundred. The cinema and popular drama are also used to 
represent scenes from the lives of the saints. 

Preaching is used among the younger and more progressive 
sects. The Shin sect alone reports over two thousand preaching 
places, and the Nichiren sect conducts a good deal of travelling 
evangelism and street preaching. Considering the size of the 
total Buddhist movement, however, preaching must be said 
to be secondary. 
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Formal teaching has always been carried on by the Buddhists. 
For many centuries in Japan there were no schools except 
those operated in connexion with the temple. It was the Buddhist 
priests who introduced and taught Confucianism. Undoubtedly 
much Christian teaching to-day also is filtering through Buddhist 
channels. The Buddhist Sunday-school movement is growing. 
Within the last twenty years over four thousand schools have 
been established, with an enrolment of about half a million, most 
of the pupils being of elementary school age. Though the priests 
themselves do less of the teaching than is the case with pastors 
in Christian Sunday schools, the lay teachers are reported to 
have a more thorough preparation than Christian Sunday- 
school teachers. Yet the close-range impression persists that, 
like preaching, the Sunday school is not a first-line concern 
of the Buddhist movement. If present trends continue, however, 
it may become so. 

Buddhist schools for general education and for training the 
clergy are numerous, there being nearly a hundred high schools 
and some fifteen universities and colleges. Women’s education 
is not overlooked and there is a college of music. There are 
famous training centres such as Koya-san, where on the forest 
mountain-top, surrounded by historic temples and monasteries, 
with vistas of Japan’s great dead of all the ages and with access 
to national treasures of Buddhist art and literature, the young 
disciple may spend his novitiate. 

In the ecclesiastical organization of Buddhism each sect 
has its archbishop or bishop, each temple its graded priests. 
There are also monastic orders both for men and women. 
Itinerant, mendicant priests gather rice and alms from door to 
door. Through funerals and anniversaries the contact between 
temple and home is kept close and the priest’s visits are not 
infrequent. They are, however, largely formal and official, as 
it is not considered a part of his functions to deal with personal 
religious concerns. The priests of the Shin sect marry and thus 
are integrated naturally with society. 

Good works in Buddhism are both a natural expression of 
the central emphasis on compassion and a means of attaining 
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merit. The temple offering is the natural channel. A single 
temple of the Zen sect in the suburbs of Tokyo receives about two 
thousand worshippers a day. They come to partake of the noon 
meal at a fee which yields the authorities a million yen a year. 
Most of this is said to go into education. 

Vows are made, particularly by women. Nightly visits to the 
temple at hours long past midnight and other austerities are 
common. At the beautiful Kiyomizu Temple in Kyoto there is 
a grotto where a chilly stream of water falls from overhanging 
rocks. A row of images on a ledge under the waterfall invites 
worship from those standing in the shallow pool in front. All 
day and into the night the drenched figures of earnest believers 
may be seen standing, kneeling, coming and going under the 
pouring water. 

Almsgiving is now institutionalized. Orphanages, kinder- 
gartens and créches serve the young; the sick are cared for in 
hospitals, leper settlements, sanitaria and mental asylums. The 
ministry to criminals is conspicuous; there are almost five 
hundred agencies for aiding ex-convicts and the visit of the 
Buddhist priest is a part of the routine of many prisons. There 
are also employment bureaux, offices for personal advice and 
institutions for popular adult education. 

Much is now being made of the revival of Buddhism under 
the leadership of men like Entei Tomomatsu. His Primer of 
Buddhism is the religious ‘best seller’ of the year, and as a broad- 
cast speaker his popularity is widespread. This movement, in 
its opposition to temple decadence and insistence on a return 
to higher ethical ground, recalls the prophetic movement of 
the eighth century in Israel. There is also a newly-formed 
Buddhist Federation for Peace which is attempting to lead the 
way back to the universal elements of Buddhism as a basis for 
world peace. 

MoperRN SHINTO.—The indigenous religion of Japan ex- 
presses itself in at least three broad streams. The first is that 
primitive worship of heroes and of nature which we have 
described. The second is voluntary or sectarian Shinto and the 
third is the State cult of official Shinto. 
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Thirteen sects of sectarian Shinto are recognized by the 
government and enrol over seventeen million believers, a fourth 
of the entire population of the country. They are all people’s 
movements, geared to the simple thinking and elementary 
religious development of the common man. The ecclesiastical 
group is called a church, and the organization usually follows 
local, district, prefectural and national lines, with some geo- 
graphical centre for the entire sect. Worship as a rule begins in 
the home of a believer, being later transferred to rented quarters 
and finally housed in a church building. The architecture does 
not differ much from that of the ordinary Shinto shrine. The deity 
worshipped is one or another of the early divinities of Japanese 
classical mythology and the glorification of the empire is usually 
central. The Emperor occupies a place of worship and the nation 
is deified in him. A second area of interest centres in personal 
health and the welfare of the family. Faith healing has a large place 
in all these sects and there seems to be sufficient evidence of cures 
to keep the believers in a constant state of gratitude and enthusi- 
asm. Frenzy and spirit-possession frequently occur. Primitive 
Shinto has always had its occult side, and to-day the outlet 
for this is largely in the sects, Special answers to prayer are 
commonly believed in and are reported as testimonies in the 
services. 

More than in the case of any other formal religious move- 
ment in Japan, the propagation of sect Shinto is left to the 
activities of the individual believers. But there is also a class 
of priests, some serving in a part-time and some in a full-time 
capacity. In the sect of Tenrikyo alone there is a training school 
with eight thousand students taking the three to six months’ 
course preparatory to admission to the priesthood. Half of these 
are women and many are well on in years. A college of foreign 
languages offers a more thorough course of training for the 
foreign missionaries. A visit to Tambaichi, the centre of this 
sect, convinces one of the earnestness and sense of religious 
mission of this movement. 

State Shinto includes much of primitive religion, of hero 
and ancestor worship and of the code of bushido. But its core 
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is the organized worship and service of the State, symbolized 
by the Throne, and its organization runs through the various 
social and political institutions of the nation. 

The priestly function has always belonged to the Emperor. 
As the head of his own family, the nation, he must preside at 
the ceremonies that have to do with the mythological founders 
of the nation, Aside from emergencies and special imperial 
anniversaries, there are eleven annual festivals at which he 
officiates as high priest, before the great altar in the palace. 
He himself plants the first rice and celebrates the receiving 
of the first harvest sheaf. He maintains contact between the 
nation and the divine progenitors by reporting all events of 
importance to the imperial ancestors. The pageantry of the 
court, too, is employed to keep before the minds of the people 
the unique relation between them and the imperial household. 
The funerals of the Emperors Meiji and Taisho, the marriage 
of the present Emperor and the celebrations at the time of his 
enthronement were all used to the last detail to inculcate a 
spirit of religious awe and veneration among the people. 

Over one thousand of the Shinto shrines are maintained at 
public expense and served by priests who rank as government 
officials. Ceremonies at these places on all national occasions 
are strictly prescribed and all citizens are expected to par- 
ticipate. The usual ceremony of worship includes all soldiers, 
ex-service organizations and students of all schools. These line 
up in the open space before the shrine while representatives of 
all community organizations sit in tents or gather close to the 
shrine, The white-clad priests light bonfires beside the tori 
gate and then in stately and elaborate ceremonies proceed to 
the purification of the shrine and people. They march back and 
forth waving the sacred strips of paper fastened to a wooden 
handle; to the accompaniment of music of primitive fife and 
drum they chant the ancient prayers. On the altar there is a 
round mirror; in front of it, a plain table. As the citizens’ names 
are called in the order of rank they approach one by one, receive 
from the priest a small twig of the sacred evergreen and with 
many bows place it on the table and back away. 
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The avowed purpose of the entire common school system 
in Japan is the promotion of ‘national morality.’ It reaches 
virtually every child between the ages of six and twelve or 
fourteen, Ethics is usually taught by the principal from text- 
books standardized by the authorities. All subjects such as 
history, literature and political affairs are taught with the 
national cult in view. In 1890 the Emperor issued a Rescript 
on Education which has become the scripture of State Shinto. 
The copy provided for each school is handled by the principal 
with the greatest veneration and read on special occasions before 
the student body who stand in an attitude of reverent prayer. 
The commentaries on this rescript constitute the chief body 
of teaching material for the propagation of the national faith. 

The picture of the Emperor is the most prized and the most 
dreaded of all the possessions of a school. In case of fire it is 
the duty of anyone, teacher or pupil, to risk life in rescuing it, 
For that reason it is now usually housed in a small shrine of 
fireproof construction on the school grounds. Pupils bow and 
uncover when passing. It is rarely unveiled, and even then no 
child would be so curious as to raise his eyes to look on it. It 
is for worship and veneration. 

State Shinto is essentially military; this is not simply the 
result of modern contingencies: for the past seven centuries 
Japan’s real rulers have been men-of-arms and her highest code 
of chivalry has been martial. Modern Japan owes her existence, 
she believes, to successful military and naval defence. The 
national spirit has been shaped and strengthened by foreign 
wars. Each of these has brought in new territory as the physical 
basis for a growing national life. The military and naval services 
have suffered some loss of prestige in recent events in Tokyo,! 
but as the ‘arms and legs of the Emperor’ they still have a high 
rating in general esteem. The festival of deceased heroes 
annually assumes larger proportions and centres in the military. 

Universal literacy in Japan makes the newspaper an organ 
of immense power, and without exception it is an agency for 
the promotion of the national spirit. By editorials, serial histories, 

1 This paper was written in 1936.—Ebirors. 
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children’s stories and contributed articles, as well as by the 
daily presentation of the news, the press is constantly pro- 
pagating the tenets on which State Shinto stands. Radio broad- 
casting is under complete government control, and from the 
opening national anthem at six in the morning until the last 
lecture at night the air offers an effective medium for unify- 
ing the national spirit. Lectures in schools and public halls 
are frequent; theatres and cinemas are often provided with 
programmes. 

For thoroughness of organization and for the absolute 
quality of its claims there is nothing among the non-Christian 
faiths of Japan to compare with State Shinto. Christianity’s 
major problem of adjustment may yet lie in this field. 


The non-Christian religions of Japan, notwithstanding their 
grave inadequacy of content, are deeply rooted in individual 
needs and are closely integrated: in society. They bring the 
unseen world into the home and community. They have a firm 
hold on the thoughts and purpose of the whole nation and are 
propagated naturally in actual life-situations. In these aspects 
they have something to teach the younger churches of the 
Christian movement, not only in Japan but in other countries; 
for these still too often have but shallow roots in society and 
function too meagrely in family and community life. The in- 
digenous religions lack, however, the enlightened leadership of 
a trained ministry, particularly of the ministry in its pastoral 
functions. They need, too, that emphasis on the teaching 
and preaching of the religious experience of the individual 
which is central in Christianity. 

CHARLES W. IGLEHART 














THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN LAN- 
GUAGES AND CULTURES 


By DIEDRICH WESTERMANN, D.Puit. 


[ NDIVIDUAL missionaries working in Africa have always 

taken an active interest in ethnography and linguistics. Some 
of the best monographs on African tribes and most of the standard 
works dealing with African languages have been written by 
missionaries. The missionary cannot evangelize a people nor 
build the Church in its midst if he is not familiar with the 
essentials of its life, he cannot be a teacher and the promoter of 
a vernacular literature without a knowledge of the vernacular 
language. So his contributions to anthropology and linguistics 
are a natural outcome of the requirements of his daily work. 
Even to-day, when research work is increasingly done by tech- 
nical experts, his share in these two fields of science has hardly 
become smaller. He may acquire part of his knowledge through 
books or by attending university courses, but the particular 
problems of his own field he will have to study on the spot and 
by personal investigation. In this situation he will often feel 
helpless. In the literature at his disposal he does noi find the 
information he needs. Studies on his own field of work or its 
neighbourhood may have been published by others, but they are 
hidden in journals not accessible to him, and he starts his own 
researches where he might have learned from others. 

It is thus natural that it was in missionary circles more than 
elsewhere that the need for co-operation and co-ordination in 
African studies should have been felt and that here the idea of 
establishing the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures was conceived and put into effect. Missionary 


bodies and individual missionaries are among its most active 
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members and supporters. Its original aims were to be a 
clearing-house of information and to bring about a closer 
relation between scientific research and practical tasks in Africa. 
The information service of the Institute has developed to a 
remarkable degree; year after year hundreds of enquiries are 
received and are answered by experts. They deal with a great 
variety of subjects but in the main are concerned with problems 
of practical linguistics, and most of them refer to orthography. 

To produce a satisfactory script for an unwritten language is 
not an easy task. It is therefore not surprising that many of the 
older alphabets used in African languages should be felt to be 
inappropriate; nor that there should be a great variety of 
alphabets, so that often several languages spoken in the same 
area are written in different ways. Here it was natural that a 
desire for unification should be heard. Then there was the 
question of languages which were reduced to writing for the 
first time: which script were they to have? Enquiries referring 
to matters like these were so frequently addressed to the Institute 
that it seemed imperative to decide upon a definite policy, and 
this was done by the publication of the Memorandum on Practical 
Orthography for African Languages. It has had a wide distri- 
bution in Africa. A special edition in simplified form is now in 
preparation, mainly intended for Africans, many of whom take 
an increasing interest in the writing and literary use of their 
mother-tongue. The Memorandum was later supplemented by 
a book on Practical Phonetics for Students of African Languages. 
Europeans who have to acquire a practical knowledge of a 
language will also find help in Dr Ward’s memorandum, Practical 
Suggestions for the learning of an African Language in the Field. 
For a first recording of new languages or dialects a Short 
Linguistic Guide was published; it has been used by many and 
has been instrumental in producing much valuable linguistic 
material, some of which is being prepared for publication. 

The alphabet recommended by the Institute is based on that 
of the Association Phonétique Internationale, but is in many details 
adapted to traditional usages in the writing of African languages; 
the number of special letters has been reduced to a minimum 
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and in certain cases digraphs are used for expressing simple 
sounds. An objection often raised against the recommendations 
of the Institute is that they include letters not contained in the 
Roman alphabet. But if an African language distinguishes a 
larger number of essential sounds than some European languages 
do, how are they to be expressed if not by additions to the Roman 
alphabet? The additions may be expressed either by diacritical 
marks or by special letters, and experience has taught that special 
letters are a better expedient than diacritical marks. When a 
language distinguishes seven essential vowels and only five are 
written, this means a violation of the language no less cruel than 
it would be to write in English only three vowels instead of five. 

On the other hand it should not be forgotten that the setting- 
up of an alphabet is not a matter of principle but of practical 
convenience. The script recommended ne€d not be adopted 
wholesale for each language; it is not necessary that a symbol 
should in every case express exactly the same sound, but it 
should always be adapted to the special needs of a language. 
While unity is desirable in the general employment of the system, 
there must be freedom as to details. 

The Institute’s alphabet is in practical use in more than forty 
African languages, and every year adds to their number. Progress 
along this line has not been so rapid as may have been anticipated 
by some people; in most cases where a language is for the first 
time reduced to writing the new script is adopted, and this is all 
that might be justly expected. But in the case of a language 
which has been written for a number of years and in which a 
literature exists, a change of orthography will easily encounter 
opposition, although the existing form may be decidedly in- 
adequate. Here progress will be slow and will come about only 
through a better training in phonetics and general linguistics on 
the part of both Europeans and of literate Africans, It is a hopeful 
symptom that the younger generation of Europeans who are 
engaged in practical linguistic work are more easily inclined to 
take the wider view and to listen to what experienced experts 
have to tell them. 

In the standardization of languages it is no less difficult to 
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overcome old habits and to look at a situation not from a 
parochial angle but from a standpoint which takes the future into 
account. It will be agreed that if vernacular education is to be 
taken seriously, and if we aim at having a modest general and a 
more fully developed Christian vernacular literature, we must 
concentrate on those languages which are vital and are likely to 
survive under the levelling influences of modern times. That is 
to say, out of a number of cognate dialects or languages one has 
to be chosen as the standard literary form. This again entails 
sacrifices and necessitates compromises which some are unwilling 
to make. But we should realize that by opposing attempts at 
unification we may endanger the coming into life of a strong 
standard language and a widely read vernacular literature, 
without which no Church can live. For the growth of an 
indigenous Christian life the native language will always be an 
indispensable means of expression, and missionaries have every 
reason to treat it with affection and respect, and not to speak 
lightly about it as something doomed to die. 

One of the first memoranda which the Institute published 
was Books in African Languages. Orthography and the evolution 
of a standard language are means to an end, and the end is a 
vernacular literature. It is universally admitted that in practically 
all African languages the existing literature is poor and inade- 
quate. Only in few cases has an African pupil for his school 
years a set of books comparable to that in European or American 
schools, and books for general reading are either non-existent 
or so few in number or in quality that they cannot satisfy the 
need of the literate African. The increase and improvement 
of vernacular books is therefore urgent throughout Africa, and 
the establishment of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa by the International Missionary Council 
shows how strongly the importance of this is felt in missionary 
circles. To help in this task has been one of the efforts pursued 
by the Institute; though it is not concerned with the production 
of books, it has tried to stimulate and to give advice. In the 
bibliography of its Journal, Africa, there is a special section on 
vernacular books; serial reports on vernacular periodicals are 
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also published. The Institute has brought together a large 
collection of vernacular books, which are kept in the office of the 
Institute and are at the disposal of people interested in them. In 
Africa a number of articles deal with problems on vernacular 
literature and education and provide surveys on certain cate- 
gories of such literature. An annual prize competition for books 
written by Africans in an African language is acting as a vigorous 
stimulus among literate Africans. The competition has become 
known among Africans throughout the continent and has 
produced a large number of manuscripts, some of which are of 
literary value and would form an appreciable addition to the 
African’s library. But only in few cases has it been possible for 
the authors to find the means for publishing their works. Since 
almost all these authors are connected with a mission, and 
missions are particularly interested in vernacular literature, 
it would seem to be incumbent on them to encourage their 
African friends by helping to find publishers for their work. 
Vernacular instruction is only one side of African education. 
The young African who lives in contact with the white man has 
to know his language and to make an early start to learn it. For 
the progress of Africa it is of great significance that educated 
Africans should know a European language well enough to be 
able to enjoy and digest serious European literature, and thus to 
interpret the essentials of western civilization to their own people. 
The future of African life will in its main features be based on the 
products of the European mind; it is therefore indispensable that 
African leaders should be able to reach these sources and enrich 
their own mental heritage by what western civilization can give. 
Linguistic research work on a strictly scientific basis has been 
carried out for the Institute by Dr Tucker in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Father Crazzolara in Uganda, Dr Lukas in Northern 
Nigeria, Dr Melzian in Southern Nigeria and Dr Emmi Meyer 
in Cameroon. All of these have co-operated with missions 
wherever a possibility offered, and in several cases missions have 
directly profited from the results of their researches. Several of 
the anthropological fellows have also done linguistic work, the 
results of which will be published in due time. In the Journal 
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a number of linguistic articles on practical as well as on scientific 
subjects have been published and a series of papers is now being 
started which will survey the state of linguistic study over the 
whole of Africa. 

The linguistic activity of the Institute, however, claims much 
fewer men and less means than its anthropological and socio- 
logical work. In 1931, thanks to generous financial help from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Council of the Institute was in a 
position to enter on a concentrated effort in studying in selected 
areas modern cultural changes as they are caused by European 
impact. The problems involved in these phenomena (which are 
transforming the African’s life from its very foundations) and 
the ensuing adaptation to new conditions of life in a changed 
environment are of paramount importance for every one who has 
to do his work with or for Africans, and they are for no one more 
acute than for the missionary. On the one hand he is one of the 
most potent agents for promoting cultural changes, he helps to 
destroy indigenous religion and with it the strongest social bonds 
and the most vital forces of life; on the other hand he is bound 
to realize that an African church will be rooted in a people only 
when it succeeds in retaining the best elements of the ancestral 
heritage and refrains from severing the African from his past. 
To find the right path through such a dilemma requires an 
objective knowledge not only of African institutions but even 
more of the present economic and social situation, of the 
African’s inner attitude and the tendencies of new developments 
in his life, which gradually come to light and will be decisive 
also for the future of the Church in Africa. Sociological know- 
ledge and insight are indispensable for modern mission work in 
Africa. No missionary can presume, under the complicated and 
constantly changing conditions of to-day, to transform the inner 
life of his people and guide it into new avenues, if he has not 
penetrated to the foundations of this life. This necessity has not 
always been recognized. The results of sociological investigation 
are there, but on the whole missions have made little use of 
them; most of them carry on their work in the old style, un- 
disturbed by what the sociologist has to tell. It may not be 
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possible to give each missionary a training in anthropology, but 
for every mission field there should be one missionary available 
who is at the same time an anthropologist and has, as an anthro- 
pologist, made a special study of conditions in his mission field, 
and is thus able to advise his colleagues. If he is both a missionary 
and an anthropologist he will be able to combine the points of 
view of both and avoid one-sidedness in his statements. 

In the anthropological work undertaken, the method followed 
is to entrust a specially trained fellow of the Institute with the 
intensive study of one definite group of problems within a 
limited field, in collaboration with government officials, mission- 
aries and other white people as well as with intelligent and 
experienced Natives. The results of this work will be published 
within the next few years; some have already been published in 
the form of books or of articles in Africa. As a help to missionaries 
a memorandum on The Missionary and Anthropological Research 
was published. While the present investigations undertaken by 
the Institute are limited to strictly sociological subjects, the 
Institute is investigating possibilities of extending its researches 
to adjoining fields of activity. 

Besides the fellowships, the Institute awards studentships to 
persons—mostly missionaries and administrative officers—who 
after a period of service in Africa desire, before they return to 
Africa, to take part in a course of training in anthropology or 
linguistics. The majority are Europeans, but native Africans are 
among them, as among the contributors to the Journal. 

The Institute has had generous financial support: from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for its research work and from the 
Carnegie Fund for its publications; also colonial governments 
in Africa, the government of the Union of South Africa and 
other bodies have liberally contributed to its maintenance. But 
of no less significance is the interest which people working in 
Africa take in what the Institute does and aims at; for it is not an 
end in itself, but wants to be an instrument of service to be used 
by those who serve Africa. 

DigDRICH WESTERMANN 











DR GUTMANN’S WORK ON 
KILIMANJARO: 


CRITICAL STUDIES OF HIS THEORIES OF 
MISSIONARY METHOD * 


I 
THE CHURCH AND AFRICAN SOCIETY 
By OTTO RAUM 


MORE than thirty years ago, on a wintry afternoon, a party 

of Leipzig missionaries going on furlough arrived in 
Munich. When stepping out of the station into the snow-covered 
street, one of them was discovered to be wearing a topee. The 
missionary in question was Dr Gutmann. This little incident 
illustrates how Dr Gutmann’s preoccupation with his own ideas 
makes him sometimes unaware of realities. He may with justice 
be described as a poet by nature, which accounts for the fact 
that much of his writing on missionary method is overloaded 
with imagery, and while he had a power of feeling himself into 
native mentality superior to that of his more sober-minded 
colleagues, the representation of his views on missionary method 
suffered by it. 

In his long missionary career Dr Gutmann has never tired 
of studying and describing the human relationships existing 
among the Chagga, that fine Bantu tribe which lives on the 
slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro in Tanganyika. But in describing 
their actual life Gutmann’s poetic vein stood him in good stead. 


1 The writings of Dr Bruno Gutmann have attracted much attention in recent years 
among those who read German, but little has been written in English on the subject. 
Many non-German missionaries have been wrestling with the same problems, and the 
two papers which follow were read at a meeting of the Africa Education Group in London 
by two who have both studied Dr Gutmann’s writings and seen his work on the spot. 
The papers have been somewhat abridged.—Eprrors. 
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It is not without a stirring of the zsthetic sense that one can 
read his innumerable articles in many scientific journals and his 
main books on Chagga thought and society. 

However, most important for our purpose is a book written 
thirteen years ago: Gemeindeaufbau aus dem Evangelium. In this 
he claimed to be contributing fundamental ideas to the methods 
of missions and the home churches in approaching non-Chris- 
tians. Unfortunately the book is indigestible for non-German 
readers and difficult to understand even by Germans. 

Two lines of approach may be useful in attempting to 
simplify Gutmann’s theories. The first is in the direction already 
indicated. Gutmann’s intimate acquaintance with the charming 
side of native life made him feel all the more keenly the dubious- 
ness and doublefacedness of European civilization, as it became 
obvious in the cataclysm of the war. Into this disappointing 
world he suddenly found himself repatriated. Taking his com- 
plete disillusionment in this direction together with his poetical 
outlook on Chagga life, it is easy to understand the regretful 
admiration with which he looked back upon his ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
and in the forlorn Franconian village where the book was 
written set himself to trace the autonomous values in native 
religion which he considered important starting-points for the 
development of the Christian faith, namely, the conception of 
God, sacrifice, prayer and the Native’s respectful treatment of 
his living environment. The attitude which he took up towards 
such facts could only be described as reverence. 

The second line of approach leads via the Lutheran prin- 
ciple that in matters non-essential to the salvation of the soul 
the Church should refrain from repressive interference, though 
warnings against excesses in such things might be necessary. 
Applying this doctrine of the adiaphora among the Chagga, the 
Leipzig mission had refrained from suppressing circumcision 
among its followers, the consumption of beer was not put under 
church ban, and attempts were made to continue communal 
dancing for the younger members. Side by side with the per- 
missive use of such practices went an educational effort to wean 
the Chagga from the cruder beliefs connected with them. 
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Now Gutmann definitely goes much further than this. Not 
satisfied with the negative, or permissive, survival of certain 
native institutions, his intention was to make positive use of 
them as building material in the construction of the African 
Church, He therefore proceeded to organize activities of his 
congregation round certain indigenous social relations. His point 
of view with reference to them may thus be summed up: the 
kingdom of God must be realized in the social relations existing 
between men, for they have been created for this purpose by 
God Himself; conscience in fact cannot be understood without 
the educational effect of the social relationships upon the in- 
dividual. In other words, our contact with God through Jesus 
Christ shows His readiness to commune with us, and is made 
through brother and neighbour. Many social relationships 
among native peoples are characterized by the employment of 
an observer who holds a brief to control the ethics of a particular 
relation. For instance, among the Chagga, a married couple is 
controlled in its behaviour by the mngari, the husband’s elder 
brother. To him his brother’s wife has to apply if she has 
reason for complaint. He will exert his influence to smooth over 
difficulties and negotiates, if necessary, with the woman’s family. 
Gutmann proposed to adopt this principle in the administration 
of his congregation. In Christian sponsorship he saw an office 
which had a remarkable resemblance to it, though without its 
kinship character. This he added, and he gave sponsors authority 
to exercise a supervisory function in all matters concerning the 
Christian conduct and discipline of their wards. A sponsor is 
expected to visit his ward regularly, to take him or her once a 
year to church to be blessed, to help in the selection of a suitable 
marriage partner. In bringing sponsorship into a kinship setting, 
Gutmann introduced his principle of the unity of blood, fictitious 
or real, as a socializing factor. 

But kinship, according to him, secures the individual only 
as regards his social position; in order to experience what man 
really is he must go outside it. The first contacts an individual 
makes outside his kinship group are those with his neighbours. 
Here we have a second socializing principle characterized by the 
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unifying effect of spatial contact. Being consistent, Gutmann 
proceeded to charge neighbourhood groups with the duties of 
a sort of ‘inner service’ within the congregation. If a child were 
born in a Christian family, the neighbours were expected not 
only to help as they did in pre-Christian times, but also to sing 
a hymn of praise for the child and to say prayers of interces- 
sion on its behalf. At other life crises they performed similar 
functions. 

More important, perhaps, than this principle is that which 
utilizes the socializing effect of human contact on the basis of 
time. Not only do Chagga children unite of themselves into 
play groups and age-sets, but their parents approve the severe 
discipline maintained in these loose groupings by a kind of 
fagging system. That this principle of socialization was important 
for missionary method Gutmann showed by the example of a 
young man, who in order to evade the opposition of his age-set 
went into another country to become a Christian. The result 
of this action on his contemporaries was that they closed their 
hearts against Christianity for a long time. Gutmann made use 
of the natural solidarity in this relationship by ceremoniously 
joining three or four youthful catechumens at their baptism 
into comradeship units. Such units were again based on member- 
ship in a kinship group, and each youth assumed throughout 
mutual responsibilities for the conduct of his comrades. 

Finally, sponsorship, neighbourhood and units of contem- 
poraries were controlled and made active by the elders of the 
church. Gutmann believed that their election should be decided 
not by the ballot box but by a procedure in which local groups 
had a chance of appointing their representatives by consent. In 
this manner he secured the influence of the kinship principle 
on the composition of the council of church elders, Those 
elected would tend to be leading members of local clans. ‘Their 
duties were twofold. Towards individual church members they 
acted as comforters in case of illness and death, arbiters in 
controversy, warners in case of immoral inclinations and in- 
itiators of relief work. Towards the congregation as a whole 
they acted as stewards in church services, chairmen at the 
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meetings of the local group, church tax collectors and judges 
in cases of church discipline. 

To support the elders in their many duties the office of the 
‘warden of the fields’ was instituted. His task was to impress 
especially on the laggards the importance for the welfare of the 
congregation of diligence in tilling the soil—work decreed by 
God to be the fundamental of all human activities. Another 
special warden was nominated by the younger church members 
to supervise them in their dances, to teach and discipline them 
in this respect, and to be their leader in certain common tasks 
which they performed for the congregation. 

Gutmann’s affection for the natural social organizations— 
or as he chose to call them, ‘primordial social ties-—made him 
suspicious of teachers and ministers. This is true at least of the 
teachers. While it would be extremely unfair to credit Gutmann 
with reactionary tendencies, he certainly saw a danger in the 
non-organic interests of the teachers, expressed in class-con- 
sciousness, based on their intellectual training and their status 
as wage-earners. With regard to the Chagga ministers, he did 
not express any extreme views. While he subordinated them in 
matters of discipline to the council of elders, he made them 
autonomous in their guardianship over matters of faith. 

With regard to the problem whether an individual or com- 
munal approach was to be used on the mission field, his advice 
was: neither. Gutmann evidently had no use for any form of 
individualism, nor did he ever subscribe to the collectivism of 
the French school of anthropology as represented in Great 
Britain by Professor Radcliffe Brown. He therefore never pro- 
posed the incorporation of age-grades or clans as wholes into 
the church. What he did suggest was to see each individual 
first and foremost as a member of one of the primordial groups: 
kinship, neighbourhood, age-class. He pointed out that Chagga 
resistance to missionary effort was never directed against the 
contents of the teaching but against the breaking up of social 
groupings by individual conversions. 

Gutmann made attempts to support his practical measures 
by certain theological arguments. These can be reduced to four 
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propositions. (1) The use by Christ of vital metaphors (the vine 
with its branches) and by Paul of the metaphor of the body with 
its head, shows that we are meant to lead our Christian life not 
as individuals but as members of organic social corporations. 
(2) He pointed out certain biblical passages where this idea is 
not only metaphorically expressed but asserted (‘and he shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of 
the children to their fathers’). (3) He connected his primordial 
social relations with the doctrine of sonship in the New Testa- 
ment. (4) He adduced the first article of faith as signifying that 
social relationships are part of God’s creation. 

But of much greater significance in confirming him in his 
views were two other factors which bring us back to Gutmann’s 
personality: the possible application of his views to pastoral 
methods in the peasant congregations in Germany; and the 
staunchness of the Chagga congregations during the time when 
they were without missionaries. 

Gutmann’s views and methods have not remained unchal- 
lenged, though it is difficult to say how far his proposals have 
been adopted and how far rejected. For in such matters each 
missionary decides for himself in consultation with the church 
elders of his congregation. Again, it is difficult to disentangle 
those features of congregational life which represent the official 
policy of non-interference in native customs from those which 
owe their revival to a more active policy on the part of individual 
missionaries. The criticisms that have been advanced against 
Gutmann can conveniently be grouped under three heads. 

First, with regard to the sociological basis of his proposals 
it is said that Gutmann’s poetical interpretation of Chagga social 
life is not true to fact. Missions should not be swayed by tem- 
porary pessimistic currents in the philosophies of Europe, nor 
yield to the romanticism with which native life, being doomed 
to disappear in its old form, is looked upon at the present day. 
The African, like the European, expresses in some of his cor- 
porate activities tendencies which must be described as evil, 
detrimental in the long run to the soundness and cohesion of 
society as a whole. 

33 
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Moreover, Gutmann’s arbitrariness in representing his 
material offends many of his more cautious readers. His dis- 
regard for scientific categories leads him to distort the nature 
and value of the forces at work in native social life. Thus, when 
he proposes to elect sponsors, contemporaries and elders with 
reference to that grouping which he calls Sippe he does not 
specify what he means by the term. In consequence, the social 
reality for which it stands remains vague. Gutmann uses Sippe 
in a popular, non-scientific way as a blanket term covering the 
family, the extended family and what is properly called the clan 
in its many territorial and tribal ramifications. 

Secondly, with regard to missionary method, fears were ex- 
pressed that Gutmann’s proposals tended to cloud the central 
issue: teaching and baptizing the Chagga. His critics felt that 
Gutmann’s method might involve the mission too much in 
administering organizations whose proper function was political 
rather than moral. 

Critics further pointed out that a number of social relation- 
ships could not be considered to be divine creations, but were 
the result of human history and of the economic and political 
forces emerging in it. With the disappearance of these forces 
the institutions themselves would collapse and their value for 
the life of the church turn out to be illusory. For instance, with 
regard to the clan it can be shown that education and mutual 
assistance were only vaguely indicated in it. In native society 
morality is chiefly maintained through discipline in the family 
circle. But, strange to say, Gutmann had evidently quite for- 
gotten to emphasize the réle of the family among the primordial 
social ties. He merged it in the kinship complex, Sippe. 

To this it might be replied with some justification that the 
perishableness of certain social forms could be admitted without 
destroying Gutmann’s position. For underneath the particular 
form, for example, age-grade, which relationships between con- 
temporaries assume in Bantu society, can be detected a more 
permanent element which expresses itself universally—in our 
case, adolescent friendship. 


Gutmann’s reverential attitude led him to underestimate 
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the original vagueness of the indigenous ideas of God and the 
egoistical purpose of Chagga prayer and sacrifice. He ignored 
the fact that kinship obligations are of a legal nature, that they 
revolve round the conception of reciprocity rather than love and 
are enforced by fear rather than by devotion. This could be 
observed in the legalist attitude of the council of elders governing 
each congregation: there was a distinct tendency towards a 
narrow casuistic interpretation of the Christian conditions of 
religious life. 

While thus disagreeing on the more theoretical aspects, it 
was conceded by most of the rest of the mission that Gutmann 
had to some extent merely over-emphasized an important prin- 
ciple of method. As a matter of policy it has become accepted 
that it is best to let the native Christians themselves decide on 
the possible incorporation of their social mechanisms into the 
corporate life of the church. 

Thirdly, with regard to Dr Gutmann’s theological back- 
ground it has been pointed out that it was an afterthought. The 
primordial sanction which he reads into social relationships is, 
according to Christian belief, of an irrational nature. It is based 
on the relation between man and God rather than on that between 
man and man. The development of the social organizations 
under the rule of law can be understood only if it is conceived 
as being directed by conscience, the expression of this im- 
mediate relation between God and the individual. Conscience 
as the motive of obedience is, therefore, not the result of con- 
ditioning of the individual through cultural life, historical group- 
ings and environmental factors, as present-day sociology teaches. 
It is the very condition that makes social life possible. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps well to point out that as regards 
missionary method both Dr Gutmann and the colleagues who 
did not agree with him remained within the two extremes repre- 
sented on the one hand by the experiment of the Universities’ 
Mission with initiation at Masasi, and on the other hand by 
the Scottish mission’s experience with circumcision among the 
Kikuyu. 

Otto Raum 
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II 


AN ANTHROPOLOGIST’S CRITICISM 
By GUNTER WAGNER 


IN an attempt to grasp the principal ideas that run through Dr 
Gutmann’s writings, one meets a recurring number of theoretical 
and philosophical concepts with the wider meaning and implica- 
tion of which one must be familiar before one can see clearly 
at what he is driving. I shall briefly examine some of his basic 
concepts with regard to their affiliations with German schools 
of thought which, I think, have influenced, consciously or un- 
consciously, Dr Gutmann’s thinking. First, there is the word 
Volksseele (the soul of a people or community), a concept which 
was elaborated scientifically by German social psychologists at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Wundt formulated the con- 
cept of the ‘creative synthesis,’ the essential idea of which is 
that whenever a synthetic process takes place the product shows 
new and different qualities from those that existed in the single 
elements. In this sense Wundt regards the Volksseele as the 
particular set of psychic phenomena that arise and become active 
in the life of human groups as distinct from individual life. In 
Dr Gutmann’s writing the Volksseele appears as a sort of tribal 
guardian spirit, or tribal conscience, knowing what is good or 
bad for the community and therefore regulating its internal life 
and its external relations. 

Another concept which figures prominently in the writings 
of Dr Gutmann is that of structure. He uses this word in the 
sense in which it is commonly used in Germany (and, I take it, 
in England also), meaning a complex phenomenon in which 
each constituent part serves a definite and distinct purpose in 
the interest of the whole. In this sense any living organism is a 
structure in contrast to an amorphous aggregate, e.g. a pile of 
earth. In the realm of culture the concept of structure would 
apply to social institutions, such as matrimony, the age-class 
system, the kinship group and so on. 
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Dr Gutmann uses the word ‘ structure’ (Gestalt) in various 
connexions: he talks about Eigengestalt, by which he means the 
particular and unique building plan of a certain structure, for 
instance, the Chagga culture. Another compound frequently 
used by him is Gestaltungswille (the will to form a structure). 
The structure aims at expressing itself and at absorbing foreign 
influences in terms of its own building plan. It cannot go beyond 
this plan, and will be destroyed when the channels and limits 
of its absorbing capacities are disregarded. This difference of 
structures is expressed by the word artfremd, so popular now- 
adays in German racial theories, which means literally ‘foreign 
in kind,’ i.e. belonging to a different structure, in the sense just 
explained. 

The use by Dr Gutmann of the two words ‘culture’ and 
‘civilization’ as antagonistic concepts is well understood in 
Germany, especially since Spengler, in his Decline of the West, 
used these two words with a contrasting meaning. The difference 
is that between a structure and an aggregate. Whereas in a 
society with culture there is an inner spirit (Volksseele) expressing 
itself, civilization is a mere coexistence of individuals, who are 
linked one to another only by their material needs. In civiliza- 
tion the spiritual order of culture is replaced by a dead mechan- 
ical system of laws serving merely practical expediency, whereas 
culture is bound up with race and soil. 

After this brief discussion of Dr Gutmann’s major concepts, 
I can now sketch an outline of his system of thought, as far as 
it finds expression in his anthropological work among the Chagga, 
and give some idea of the practical suggestions which he has 
put forward on the basis of this work. 

The traditional tribal culture of the Chagga is considered 
by Dr Gutmann to be the manifestation of an inner spirit (Volks- 
seele) which is ordained by God and therefore needs no further 
explanation. This spirit instils into the members of the tribal 
group a number of social virtues of which Dr Gutmann mentions, 
as the most conspicuous, ‘willingness to follow,’ ‘readiness to 
sacrifice,’ ‘care for others,’ ‘readiness to take responsibility for 
others’ actions’ and finally ‘readiness to come to an under- 
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standing.’ Among the Chagga these virtues find a concrete ex- 
pression in the institution of the clan, a group of people of 
common agnate descent, who in economic, religious and legal 
matters act as a unit. The oldest member of the clan performs 
the important sacrifices on its behalf, the legal guardian of the 
clan represents it and its houses before the tribal chief and sees 
to it that economic differences within the clan are smoothed 
away or minimized in their effects. In the laws of inheritance 
and transfer of property in general the interests of the entire 
clan are safeguarded in preference to individual interests. Dr 
Gutmann even insists that true personality can grow only under 
the conditions of community life.1 The solidarity of clanship 
is, therefore, not to be confused with communism as Dr Gutmann 
states quite explicitly.” 

The significant point in Dr Gutmann’s attitude towards 
these features of clanship is that he attributes the sanction of 
clan-behaviour to the force of the inner tribal spirit. 

The organization of clanship can do with the mildest form of coercion 
because it is founded upon natural authority, the recognition of which is rooted 
in the common blood; it is in itself guarded against an abuse of its authority 
and it goes instinctively right in the execution of its self-imposed duties of 
leadership.* 

The value of the spiritual life of such a community based 
on blood-relationship is absolute, it is not a phase but valid for 
all time. Finally, the spiritual life of the community of blood 
relations is bound up with its economic dependence on the soil, 
for, as Dr Gutmann says: 


What essentially binds men together and develops them within the kinship 
relation is work in its fullest sense, i.e. the struggle to make life secure and to 
give it form and meaning. Here each service involves a service in return. The 
essential in this cohesive power of work with one another and for one another 
lay not only in the personal achievement but in the relation between the giver 
and the seeker of help, a relation which is their heritage from a common 
occupation of the same soil and a common origin. 


We see then that in Dr Gutmann’s view community life 
based on common origin—that is, blood-relationship and the 
common occupation of the same soil—is the prototype of human 
1 Africa, 1928 (Vol. 1), p. 436. * In Das Recht der Dschagga, p. 25. * Ibid., p. 25. 
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social life; it is the natural, God-given and aboriginal foundation 
of all human society. Its value is absolute and is therefore valid 


for all times and in all places. With regard to the situation in 
Africa, Dr Gutmann tells us that 


the relation of the dominant white races to the Natives of Africa would be 
wrongly conceived if the native forms of society were regarded as temporary 


expedients which must give way to forms of society adapted to purposes which 
accord with European ideas. 


On the contrary, our task should be to 


help the Africans to preserve and strengthen their indigenous bonds and their 
ties of kinship and of the common occupation of the soil of their fathers, since 
without this solid structure the native tribal spirit has no home. 


Dr Gutmann is aware that the coming of the white man to 
Africa will inevitably widen the scope of African life. But he 
is confident that a superstructure, incorporating new ideas and 
forms of political, legal, economic and religious life can be 
built upon the foundations without destroying it. He is even 
convinced that it is only if this superstructure can rest on the 
foundations of clanship that it can thrive and develop along 
sound lines. 

This means that all European influences and innovations 
should be made accessible to or imposed upon the native com- 
munity through the channels of traditional organization. Dr 
Gutmann denies the truth of the assumption that the capitalist 
system is incompatible with community life in the form of 
clanship, and quotes in support of his view forms of pre-war 
Russian industrial labour on a community (Genossenschafts) 
basis and the possibilities of similar developments in industrial 
Japan. With regard to the Chagga he discusses a number of 
actual situations and problems that illustrate the manner in 
which he visualizes the incorporation of the new factors into 
the existing organization of clans and age-grades. On the other 
hand, he criticizes all developments which free the individual 
Native from his kinship bonds and tend to individualize him, 
or which draw him away from the ‘natural community’ of the’ 
clan to such artificial and merely utilitarian groupings as the 
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recently developing co-operative societies, marketing associa- 
tions, credit or thrift societies in which every one can become a 
member and in which status is solely determined by the amount 
of capital investment. With reference to school education, Dr 
Gutmann warns the European authorities not to raise the 
salaries of native teachers to such an extent as to estrange them 
economically and thereby socially from the bulk of the native 
population. Positively, Dr Gutmann suggests the recognition 
and support of the kinship affiliations of African pupils even in 
the school, the maintenance of a close relationship between the 
school and the village, and the projection of the age-class organ- 
ization into school life by recognizing the traditional divisions 
and subdivisions according to age and by establishing a leader- 
ship relation with the next higher age division. 

In summing up the essence of Dr Gutmann’s practical 
suggestions in the light of his whole outlook I may quote the 
four points which he lays down as general principles of native 
policy: (2) The growth of personality and therewith the growth 
of a personal conscience is and always will be bound up with 
the existence of the primordial (urtimlich) forms of community 
life, the clan, neighbourhood and age-grade comradeship, and 
the order established in these forms of life. (6) The atmosphere 
in which this order can exist must not be interfered with nor 
the order restricted in its authority. (c) The traditional bearers 
of responsibility in these groups are to be used before all others 
as the corner-stones of native self-administration, and from 
them must issue the forms of participation and co-operation ‘in 
the large, new superstructure which originates from the cultural 
and economic inter-relation of White and Black. (d) The new 
school and church bodies, the economic associations, and the 
legal bodies which have to be developed within this wider 
structure must recognize and appreciate the individual as a 
group-member and must organize their functions in such a way 
that they will be exercised or at least co-represented by the 
native traditional group. 

Speaking as an anthropologist, it seems to me more than 

1 Africa, 1928 (Vol. 1), p. 436. 
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doubtful if there is any justification for a policy that tries to 
back up the external organization of clanship while economic 
conditions and conscious European intention continue to under- 
mine nearly all the functions that clanship used to perform. I 
am afraid, therefore, that I cannot share Dr Gutmann’s faith 
in the adaptability of native institutions to such an extent. If 
clanship adapts itself to Christianity, to the needs of European 
administration, to the modern economic system with its labour 
market, its constantly increasing range of economic exchange 
and its large-scale production of commercial crops, and finally 
to the basic ideas of European ethics, it cannot possibly have 
any resemblance to the traditional clanship, and therefore one 
can hardly talk of an adaptation. Actually, we find that a social 
grouping based on blood relationship and the common occupa- 
tion of the soil does not exist anywhere where such conditions 
prevail. 

Nevertheless, I do not think that this conclusion as to the 
future possibilities of clanship will force us to endorse the 
gloomy picture that Dr Gutmann paints of the breakdown of 
clanship. Although the negative symptoms to which he draws 
attention are certainly not exaggerated, I think that they are 
inevitable phenomena of a society undergoing a rapid transition 
of its fundamental conditions of life. It is a chaos which will 
be found everywhere where one system of values breaks down 
while the readjustment to new conditions has not yet reached 
the point where new institutions and values are clearly visible. 

GUNTER WAGNER 








THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN EGYPT: 


A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
“YOUNGER CHURCH’ 


By E. E. ELDER 


A? the annual meeting of the synod of the Nile in Cairo 

in March 1937, the Evangelical Church in Egypt and 
the Sudan celebrated its diamond jubilee. Two large meetings, 
each attended by more than a thousand persons, were occasions 
for commemorating the lives and labours of the early leaders of 
the church, both Egyptian and foreign. But the addresses given 
stressed not only the past and the present but the future, not 
only past accomplishments but future problems and projects. 
To the minds of many it was a time of stock-taking, of weighing 
results and challenging motives. 

An exhaustive study was made of the churches in Japan, 
China, India and Burma in the Laymen’s Inquiry, and in the 
report of the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, on The Younger and Older Churches (vol. 111), a large 
appendix gives numerous official statements of plans for the 
devolution of mission work and the transference of responsibility 
to the indigenous church bodies. Report was also made of 
proposed investigations of church conditions in these lands as 
well as in Korea, the Philippines, Tropical Africa, Mexico and 
South America, yet in the whole book there is only a bare mention 
of the younger churches in the Near East. In looking through 
the files of the International Review of Missions for the past 
fifteen years one is impressed, too, by the almost total lack of 
any reference to the progress of Protestant churches in the Near 
East or the methods followed by missions in those lands in 
guiding them to self-support, or the stages reached in self- 
government. 


There may be reasons why the experience of these fields 
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does not give much help to those who work in the Far East or 
Central Africa. It might be urged that the membership of these 
churches has been largely drawn from the ulder oriental churches 
and they are entirely ignorant of the problems of non-Christian 
lands. Is there less romance about mission work in fields where 
there are no idols? Perhaps the failure to gain large numbers of 
converts from Islam is a reason. In the case of the American 
churches working in this region there has been a geographical 
division of territory, through mission comity, which has enabled 
each church to develop independently in the country where it 
is located. Thus there is little to be learned in this area of co- 
operation that has borne fruit in church union. 

But in spite of these possible objections, a study of the 
progress and achievement of the Evangelical Church in Egypt 
ought to throw considerable light on the methods to be used 
in developing a ‘younger church.’ To-day its more than 21,000 
members are gathered in about 150 organized congregations and 
200 unorganized groups. The churches extend from the sea- 
ports, Alexandria and Port Said, more than fourteen hundred 
miles up the Nile to Khartum and Wad Medani in the 
Sudan. 

Another reason for reviewing the story of this Presbyterian 
church in the Nile Valley is the recently promulgated Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. Egypt stands at the crossroads and is un- 
doubtedly entering a new era of her history. Whether this evan- 
gelical church can cope with or develop under these changed 
conditions will at the least be an instructive lesson in modern 
Christian strategy. As the church passes from these seventy- 
five years of history to face the future it is only right that we 
question how well it has filled the requirements of a ‘younger 
church’ in attaining self-support and self-administration. The 
synod of the Nile in celebrating its diamond jubilee did not fix 
on the arrival of American missionaries in 1854 or on the found- 
ing of the first presbytery by missionaries in 1860 as the starting- 
point of the church, but rather on the organization of the first 
Egyptian congregation which came a few years later. At the 
same time arrangements were made for the preparation of 
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young men for Christian service, through the presbytery’s 
directing missionaries at Cairo to start training classes. 

The foreign mission societies working in Egypt to-day aim 
at bringing the non-Christian population into touch with the 
Gospel, and at sharing Christ with them; yet all of them, if they 
have organized churches, have relied to a large degree for their 
pastors, evangelists and teachers on Christians whose ancestors 
were of the Coptic Church. Societies in other lands of the Near 
East have depended in the same way on oriental churches. 
Eighty years ago the first converts, from the evangelical preach- 
ing of the American missionaries, were representative of Egypt’s 
Christian peoples: a Coptic monk, an Armenian, a yew and 
an Egyptian.? 

Among the members of the American mission in 1 the early 
days, Dr John Hogg from Scotland had the strong conviction 
that the key to winning Egypt for Christ lay not in isolated cases 
of conversion of Muslims, but in the regeneration of the Copts. 
A missionary church was the crying need of the land of the 
Nile. When the Coptic Church failed to respond to the challenge 
the formation of an evangelical church was the inevitable 
result. This did not mean that the Muslim population was to be 
neglected. By 1880 more than forty individuals from Islam had 
been received into the communion of the new evangelical 
church. Of the more than 2200 pupils enrolled at that time in 
American mission schools one-fourth were Muslims. 

During the early years of the American mission in Egypt and 
at the time of the formative period of the evangelical church it 
was only natural that the counsel of the missionaries should be 
accepted without much question in the organization and direc- 
tion of the church. Their opinions and convictions developed 
precedents, and precedents in many cases fixed the practice. 
There have been times when they counselled delay in the 
further Egyptianizing of the church which had resulted from 
their labours. More often the church and its Egyptian leaders 


1 For many of the facts given in this paper I am indebted to The American Mission 
in Egypt, by Dr Andrew Watson; A Master Builder on the Nile, by Miss Rena Hogg; and 
A Sketch of the Story of the Evangelical Church in Egypt, by Dr J. R. Alexander.— 
E. E. E. 
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have felt that the repeated urging to financial independence was 
inopportune, 

A review of the processes of devolution as they have ap- 
peared in this ‘younger church’ is probably the best way of 
estimating its progress and its prospect for the future. The first 
great step which the Evangelical Church in Egypt took in the 
way of self-government and self-support came with the elec- 
tion and ordination of the pastor for the church at Ezbekia in 
1871. At the meeting of presbytery on this occasion Arabic, the 
language of Egypt, became the official language of the church, 
and ever since all congregational, presbyterial and synodical 
records have been kept in that language. The congregation 
which had called the pastor was made to feel from the outset 
its responsibility for his salary and the usual current expenses. 
As other congregations were organized they assumed similar 
responsibilities. 

In March 1926 the synod of the Nile declared itself a self- 
governing, independent Egyptian church by assuming entire 
responsibility for the direction and oversight of all the organized 
churches and the theological seminary. The American mission 
continued to appropriate a sum to synod for evangelization. 
Missionaries ordained as teaching or ruling elders were still 
accorded the privilege of full membership in the presbyteries 
of the synod of the Nile. As the years passed, although the 
mission had maintained its interest in the church through 
personnel and financial aid, the church continued to become 
more and more Egyptian. 

As in other Presbyterian bodies, the local congregations of 
the indigenous church exercise the right of choosing their 
pastors and elders. With one exception, where an American 
shares with an Egyptian the student pastorate of Assiut College, 
no missionaries serve the church as pastors. Others as district 
or itinerant missionaries give much of their time to unorganized 
centres. In the presbyteries of Thebes, Assiut and Middle 
Egypt there are not usually more than one to three ordained 
missionaries, but because of their knowledge of the general 
state of the church their advice is often sought in presbyterial 
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committee work. Very often the automobile of the missionary 
is a factor, too, in getting committee members together or in 
facilitating their work of visiting churches. In the Delta pres- 
bytery there are more missionaries and they have many and 
varied committee responsibilities. 

The synod of the Nile, which meets annually, is made up of 
the ordained ministers from the different presbyteries and of 
elders representing congregations, has general supervision over 
the work of the five presbyteries and controls the seminary for 
the training of ministers. There is no rule governing the practice, 
but an American is usually elected to preside as moderator 
every third year, Egyptians serving in that office the other two 
years. The secretaries or clerks and the treasurer are Egyptians. 
For chairman of the synod’s special committee on evangelistic 
work for non-Christians an American has for some years been 
chosen. An American acts as chairman of the committee on 
schools, and Americans who serve as chairmen of presbyterial 
school committees are also members of this general committee, 
together with an equal number of Egyptians. The preponder- 
ance of foreigners is due to synod’s having placed its schools 
some twenty years ago under the supervision of the mission. 
This was done to avoid possible government restrictions of 
Christian teaching. However, the individual schools are re- 
sponsible entirely for their budgets, and local supervision rests 
with the pastors or school committees. For many years the 
indigenous personnel has been predominant on the synod’s 
committees for finance, church erection and general evangelism, 
which control estimates, appropriations and the apportionment 
of workers to the presbyteries for evangelizing the villages and 
districts where congregations have not been formed and for 
aiding congregations not yet self-supporting. In the matter of 
self-government the Evangelical Church in Egypt reached 
independence long before 1926. 

Self-support has progressed together with self-government. 
For the first half of the church’s history the American mission 
was accustomed to grant the synod annually a sum for church 
erection, although the local churches paid by far the larger share 
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of the sums needed. The congregations made up of prosperous 
members usually supplied the funds for the construction and 
furnishing of their own church buildings. The weaker and 
poorer churches, after gathering all that was possible within 
their own groups, solicited aid from other congregations, 
missionaries and any individuals. who might be interested. 
From this developed a method which prevails up to the present 
time. The local congregation desiring to build a new structure 
makes the purchase of land and then comes before the synod 
with a request to gather funds from the churches of synod for 
the building. The pastor of the congregation usually goes then 
on a tour or tours for soliciting funds. His permit states the 
total sum he may gather and the districts of the church from 
which he may collect and the time limit set for collection. 
Although this limits his appeal in the evangelical churches, he is 
free to approach any kindly-disposed missionary or Copt or 
Muslim who may feel inclined to give him a donation. In 1go01 
the mission as a society determined to make no further grants 
to church erection, in spite of a protest from the synod. Since 
that time the Egyptian congregations have been solely responsible 
for building their churches. 

The church was almost half a century old before there was 
any united effort to assign a definite budget for aiding the weaker 
congregations and unorganized centres. The larger congrega- 
tions were self-supporting and sometimes aided preaching 
places in the same locality through volunteer workers or by 
supplying lay-workers. Sometimes the members of a church 
were in half a dozen or more centres. When some group became 
stronger it hived off into a new congregation. Weak congrega- 
tions and smaller groups paid a share of their local expenses, 
but the balance of the annual budget was met by a grant from 
the appropriations sent from the church in America. In the 
_ year 1908 the synod as a church body was urged to assume 
further support of the work of evangelism. It was pointed out 
that unless the financially independent congregations became 
responsible for the task of preaching the Gospel throughout the * 
whole country, the vision of evangelization of Egypt would fail. 
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The sum asked from the mission that year for aid was just over 
$10,000. The synod as such pledged $1500. When it declared 
its independence in 1926, it was not only willing to support its 
own congregations, both weak and strong, but to take a lion’s 
share of the burden for preaching the Gospel in the towns and 
villages where there was no evangelical church. At that time its 
budget for aided congregations, for schools, evangelization of 
Muslims support of evangelists and the care of retired pastors 
and widows was over $30,000. Of this sum the mission was 
paying less than a fourth. Through the years of financial stress 
the synod’s budget has been reduced to about $20,000, but of 
that sum only $1500 came from the mission’s annual budget 
in 1936. The total contributions of the churches for their own 
and synod’s work amount to over $100,000. 

In 1926 when the synod assumed full responsibility for the 
education of its ministry, the new seminary building erected 
by the church was first occupied. Missionaries still serve on the 
faculty and have a share in the instruction. One of them, by the 
appointment of synod, acts as chairman of the faculty and 
another serves on the board of directors. 

The American mission for many years published a weekly 
paper which, in addition to having many Muslim and Coptic 
readers, became the accepted organ of church news. A smaller 
four-page paper served the Sunday schools. With increasing 
reductions in appropriations from America, a proposal was 
made to the synod that these papers become its property and 
function as the church’s own. From January 1st, 1936, a com- 
mittee of the church has been editing and publishing these 
papers. The present arrangement calls for a grant-in-aid from 
the mission, but this is to be decreased annually over a period 
of years until it disappears. 

The process of mission devolution has found the church 
assuming support of most of the elementary and primary 
education once subsidized and promoted by the mission. In 
three girls’ schools conducted by churches or Egyptian evan- 
gelicals, American women have been assigned by request to 
the principalships. In some provincial towns the local churches 
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have assumed the support and control of large primary boys’ 
schools. 

Along with the matters of self-determination and self-main- 
tenance, there are the problems of the church’s building for the 
future, disseminating Christian ideas in reaching with Christian 
truth the great non-Christian population of Egypt. The means 
of measuring success are more intangible here. What has it 
achieved in training its own children in the principles of Jesus? 
How far does it go in influencing other children? Sunday 
schools, daily vacation Bible schools and religious instruction 
in the day schools all minister to this purpose. Most of the 
140 secular schools bearing the name of the evangelical church 
have a Sunday school in connexion with them. These day schools 
are in many cases poorly equipped and lack financial stability, 
but enrolled in them are 5991 Coptic and 1836 Muslim children. 

A study of the latest statistics (1927) on literacy shows that 
the Protestant churches have, in comparison with other groups, 
emphasized education. The proportion per cent of literates to 


the whole population of each group, and of the men and women, 
is as follows: 


Total Men Women 


Muslims ; : a 18 2 
Copts . , a 31 9 
Protestant Cgyptians ae 46 25 


Yet when we compare these figures with those of 1917, we find 
that literate Muslim men have almost doubled their percentage 
and Muslim women have more than trebled theirs, while the 
Protestants have made only a very slight increase. Some of the 
church leaders are beginning to feel that a campaign for a 
literate church is one of its crying needs. 

The Christian Endeavour societies have experienced a re- 
vival during the past decade. The movement as seen in the 
villages is often anything but a youth movement. However, these 
societies have been instrumental in opening up many different 
places to Christians, who teach through volunteer preaching 


and ragged Sunday schools. A few of the societies in the larger 
34 
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cities have made the experiment of holding mixed meetings, 
both religious and social, where young men and young women 
meet for worship and discussion of problems on a basis that is 
quite new to the East. 

The women of the church have had a great share in making 
it a living organism. Many of them through missionary societies 
have found means for self-expression and for helping their less 
fortunate sisters. The societies of the Delta presbytery, for 
example, give about $600 annually to the work of synod alone, 
in addition to aiding various charities and church enterprises 
with sums amounting to $850. The Egyptian Women’s Temper- 
ance Union has proved another means of service. 

During the recent difficult years when the depression has 
touched all sections of life, naturally the financing of the church 
has become an acute problem. The crisis has reduced the budget 
of synod’s work by more than a third. Sometimes the payments 
in aid to smaller churches or village evangelists are six months 
in arrears. The western mind is inclined to counsel: ‘Reduce 
forces, balance your budget, dispense with the less fit of your 
employees.’ The synod, however, is much more group-minded. 
It feels a moral responsibility for those who long ago dedicated 
their lives, whether of one or ten talents, to Christian service. 
For the last few years some have urged meeting this crisis of 
insufficient funds by shutting off the source of supply through 
closing the seminary. They argue that there is not enough 
money both to engage new workers and to support the old, 
both to maintain the present work and to make new projects, 
and that human kindness counsels caring first of all for those 
advancing in years, and waiting for better days. This policy is 
better, they reason, than starting other young men into a ministry 
that already suffers financial stress. The greater number, how- 
ever, have thought this suicidal to the future of the church and 
the seminary has not been closed. The quota of students received 
for theological training from each presbytery has, however, been 
definitely limited. More care is now taken in the examination of 
candidates. No guarantee is given that employment will be found 
for those who finish the three years’ course. Salaries of workers, 
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as in other walks of life, have been reduced. In spite of all these 
handicaps, a number of candidates are rejected every year. It 
has meant a raising of the scholastic and spiritual standards so 
that those who are accepted are a fine type of Christian youth. 
In other mission fields schools and hospitals usually attract 
nationals of scholastic attainments; in Egypt the church maintains 
an equal claim. The synod has long required of candidates for 
the theological school a high standard of preparation for the 
ministry. All the ordained men and licentiates are either gradu- 
ates of the arts course of Assiut College, or have the Egyptian 
government’s baccalaureate certificate. 

A laymen’s movement started almost a score of years ago 
has been a great factor in attaining self-support. Because it was 
becoming merely another means of raising funds, steps have been 
taken to have the society reorganized, that its sphere of service 
may be spiritual, social and evangelistic as well as financial. 

In spite of the laymen’s movement, many of the pastors have 
not yet learned the value and influence of a strong consecrated 
laity. Although to be regularly organized a church session 
should have at least two ruling elders, in the largest presbytery 
the average is one only for each congregation, and in the other 
presbyteries the average falls short of the required two. Some 
of the younger laymen have inaugurated a benevolent society; 
others have interested themselves in new types of village schools; 
still others have served the cause of religious education through 
the Sunday schools of the church which enrol almost nineteen 
thousand students. 

But the outstanding question which concerns the future of 
the Evangelical Church in Egypt is that of the evangelization 
of Muslims. What is this body, now largely independent of 
western influence, doing for the masses of Egypt’s population? 
The great temptation confronting a church with seventy-five 
years of remarkable progress behind it is to become static, to 
look at its achievements and forget its unfinished task, to con- 
centrate on its own members and (in this case) forget the fourteen 
millions and more in the valley of the Nile, unacquainted with 
the Redeemer of all mankind. 
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Only those who have lived in Muslim lands can appreciate 
the numerous difficulties which confront a Christian who wishes 
to share with his Muslim neighbour the rich inheritance of 
Christ. No foreigner can fully understand the prejudices and 
fears that have been born of centuries of hardship and persecu- 
tion. Trials have taught many Christians to believe that silence 
is golden indeed if one would preserve his faith. Moreover, 
there are government restrictions upon public meetings. Street 
preaching is absolutely prohibited. Many who have distributed 
Christian literature freely among Muslims have found them- 
selves haled before the police as disturbers of the peace. 

Is it any wonder in the face of these odds that Egyptian 
pastors in far distant villages hesitate to incur possible trouble 
with the authorities and the wrath of their Muslim neighbours 
by starting an evangelistic campaign? Witnessing to Christ 
requires in the Near East the utmost tactfulness and abounding 
love. Where other paths are closed the path of friendship still 
remains open. In this way many Christians give testimony to 
their faith. In the parish of one of the younger pastors are six 
Muslim families whom he visits regularly. Another reports 
special services in his church to which the members bring their 
Muslim friends and neighbours. Another tells of a secret believer 
who attends worship at his church. From another direction one 
hears of young Muslim women—government school teachers— 
who are bold enough to attend church services. A Christian 
youth takes his Muslim friends to hear a popular preacher. A 
Christian woman gives Bible lessons to her Muslim neighbour. 
Synod has a special worker for the evangelism of Muslims. He 
is himself a convert from Islam and conducts Bible classes for 
enquirers. His great gift is ability to win and hold friends. The 
Christians who attend his special addresses to enquirers and 
converts are often responsible for interesting Muslims in the 
Christian message. His wide contacts throughout the whole 
country have made his witness unique. 

With this heritage and task the synod of the Nile looks 
ahead. The curtailment of privileges gf foreigners, as Egypt 
abolishes the capitulations, leaves the Egyptian Christian to 
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undertake more than he has done before. But he cannot do it 
alone. Egyptian pastors are unanimous in their insistence that 
the work of missions has only begun. With most of Egypt’s 
teeming population still without Christ, it remains a united task 
for the whole Church —the indigenous churches with the 
missionary societies—to discover further means of revealing 
the fulness of Christ’s purity, love and power. 


E. E. ELDER 








THE MISSIONARY AND COMMUNITY 
LIFE 


By MARGARET POTTS 


‘CONTRIBUTION can come only through co-operation.’ 

So we were told at a conference of forty-one young 
missionaries, mostly home on their first furloughs, members of 
ten different missionary societies, who met recently at Edinburgh 
House. This became the dominant note of the conference, from 
which many of these impressions are drawn, and it leads to asking 
many questions which young missionaries to-day feel it is vitally 
necessary to face and answer. Whatever our work, educational, 
medical or pastoral, we are asking how we can get a new, com- 
plete, Christian attitude of mind and heart towards each other. 
We are beginning to realize that there is no better test of our love 
of God than the test of loving our neighbour with a creative, 
costly love—a love which will bring about a growth and develop- 
ment of the community, in the face of which wrong conditions 
and undeveloped personalities cannot remain unchanged. With- 
out this we must never allow ourselves to be content, because, as 
we are told by W. J. Culshaw in A Missionatry looks at his Fob, 
each missionary ‘is there to.make his own contribution to the 
work, and this implies that he is there to change things.’ 

But we are tempted to concentrate on surface things; because, 
seeing at once that such a love is not present, we so often shrink 
from the deeper and more personal challenge. Our standards of 
life worry us. It is inevitable perhaps that our salaries should be 
larger than those of our native colleagues, but we ask ourselves 
whether we need live in such big houses. Ought we to eat 
different food and wear different clothes, and are the comforts 
which our colleagues in the younger churches cannot share 
insuperable barriers to true fellowship ? Trying to answer such 


questions we toy with the idea of finding an easy way out by 
5 
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living in ‘native’ fashion and wearing ‘native’ dress, only to be 
told by an Indian colleague that to see a European woman in 
Indian dress makes her shudder, but she does wish we could 
manage to look nicer in our own. 

We are troubled, too, because we feel that there is a lack of 
freedom of speech in our compounds, which shows a real lack of 
fellowship. We hear of members of the younger churches who 
dare not speak to us of matters that lie near their hearts or give 
us the benefit of their experience, because they are afraid of 
angering us. It is not possible to speak freely to a European, they 
say. Yet of them we are often very critical. We know they feel 
that we do not meet them on an equal footing and we know that 
they are right, and it is useless to pretend that we have succeeded 
better in this than our predecessors, in spite of the fact that we 
have the benefit of their long years of experience. 

In our hearts we know that these things are an indication of a 
greater wrong. We come back to the fact again and again that it 
is by some far deeper means than these that we must achieve our 
object. It is not always racial barriers or unconfessed sins that 
are spoiling our fellowship, but the small jealousies and irritations 
which should speak to us of the lack of Christ’s control of our 
lives. Active spiritual power, penetrating and consecrating our 
feelings and thoughts, alone can give us this real co-operation 
which we so often miss. We do not make a success of it, but we 
are groping after it, seeing, as Macmurray tells us, that ‘friendship 
is the fundamental fact in human life,’ and that if we are Chris- 
tians we cannot believe that it is impossible for us ‘to live a life 
of free persons bound together by love,’ in spite of the barriers 
of race or class. By our capacity for friendship with our missionary 
colleagues, with our native colleagues, with our pupils and 
subordinates, our work must finally be judged. 

We must then realize our failure here. There are mission- 
aries who never share the deep things in life with those with 
whom they are working; there are compounds which even 
sometimes ring with bitter words. We remember cases of men 
and women who have failed and gone home, or broken beneath 
the strain of a life lived where fellowship did not exist, and 
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everywhere we are asking how to avoid this. At first all our 
questions cluster round what we can do: are we too absorbed in 
routine work? Do we keep too much control in our own hands? 
Do we cling always to administrative power which should be 
shared by the members of the younger churches? Are we afraid 
to give financial control to people of another race whose standards 
are different from our own? Many of these things are wrong and 
we know that they need to be altered, but they are only symptoms 
of a wrong scale of values. Somehow we are failing to produce 
an atmosphere in which, through trust and confidence, these 
practical problems can be solved. 

All our questioning forces us back to the realization that we 
are still unprepared for the calling wherewith we are called. We 
are profoundly dissatisfied with the recruits of our generation, 
that is with ourselves, yet we do believe in the power of God’s 
transforming hand. But a death to self cannot come in a moment, 
and this surely is the most important part of our preparation 
before we are sent out to work abroad. How can we learn to live 
a life of fellowship on a mission station, with our colleagues of 
different churches and of a different generation, and with men 
and women of another race, when we have not learnt to live such 
a life even among those of our own church and of like faith and 
background with ourselves? Our own emotional life is not yet 
dedicated to Christ. We do not understand our own reactions— 
often reactions of which we are ashamed—to other people. We 
are bound in chains of jealousy, of fear, of the hopelessness that 
must come through striving to solve these problems in our own 
strength. 

We are therefore asking for a chance to learn something of 
how to build the kingdom of God in a community while we are 
at home, lest we go abroad and make things more difficult for 
our senior colleagues and the members of the younger churches 
by our clumsiness. We are coming back to our societies and 
asking for residence in missionary training colleges during our 
furloughs, for chances to learn together from each other’s ex- 
periences something of how to live together in love, for an 
opportunity for spiritual and emotional as well as physical and 
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intellectual re-creation. Weare begging them not to send out 
others with a very short training or none at all. Bible study, anthro- 
pology, professional training—all are necessary, but more than 
this (and as well as this) a training in corporate spiritual life is 
vital, if we are to be ‘diffusers of life’ to those among whom we 
are going to work, and we are beginning to feel that there can be 
no other justification for going abroad than this. 

Only when we have learnt this lesson can we so live that we 
can continue to grow. Looking back we feel that our develop- 
ment has constantly come through other people. Many of us are 
deeply conscious of what we owe to those seniors who accepted 
us in all our raw inexperience and used humbly and receptively 
all we had to give of up-to-date professional knowledge and the 
vision we brought of a fresh outlook on old problems. We have 
seen that God can use our fellows to keep our vision alive, to 
point us towards a deeper truth, to keep us critical and filled with 
divine discontent, to keep us in possession of what has been 
called ‘the capacity to become.’ And we must in our turn be able 
to be used to help others in this way. For it is in the mental and 
spiritual sphere that dulness comes first. We have seen the 
danger, when we are tired, of yielding to the temptation to give 
up the perhaps hitherto unsuccessful struggle to be dynamic 
centres of Christian fellowship, and to absorb our energies in our 
professional work; and when this happens and we face it honestly 
we know that we have hindered and not helped the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

Our colleagues in the younger churches are seeing the lack 
of a consecrated life of fellowship in those of us who have gone 
out to work among them, and we dare not refuse to meet the 
challenge with which they are facing us. Let me close with some 
words from a speech delivered at the younger missionaries’ 
conference by an Indian graduate teacher at present in England: 


You can understand what qualities we expect to see in you. The ability to 
make friends with your fellow-workers, such an intimate relationship that they 
will not mind pointing out to you some of your mistakes. The ability to form 
fellowship groups in the institutions where you work, so that you no longer 
work as a lonely foreign missionary in a heathen and dark land, but become one 
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amongst a band of disciples obeying the same Master. The ability to share with 
them the resources of your spiritual life, to acknowledge your mistakes when 
necessary, no longer keeping yourself apart but revealing a little more of your- 
self—your inner life—so that you and your fellow-workers can forget the colour 
of your skin and realize that you all alike stand in need of daily strengthening by 
Christ’s spirit. . .. We do not want clever people in India to-day. We want great 
men and women. I do not mean geniuses, but men and women with great faith, 
broad outlook and deep humility, who will have patience to watch other people 
making blunders at the beginning and the vision to see that God is great and 
powerful enough to use every little gift for the growth of His kingdom. 


Many of us believe that it is on our answer to such a challenge 


that our effectiveness as Christ’s witnesses will depend. 
MarGareET Potts 
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THE VIENNA CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
THE JEWS: 

JUNE 28TH To JULY 2np, 1937 
By C. H. GILL 


‘THE world dreads another war, which could not help 

being unutterably more terrible than the last world war 
owing to advances in scientific methods of destruction. Yet the 
danger of exalting race and nation is only now beginning to 
penetrate into the consciousness of the ordinary man. One of 
the speakers at the recent Oxford Conference said: 


A sensible Christian philosophy would neither exalt race, nation and class 
to an unnatural primacy, nor attempt to eradicate these differences, which 
should be left to represent differences of function rather than a struggle. 


But this is what is happening in many of the lands of Europe, 
and the international Jewish race which might be a leavening 
influence in all these lands is being cast forth, embittered against 
civilization and religion, to be a new problem wherever it tries 
to make its new home. 

For the Jews these post-war years have been a time of re- 
awakening. State-aided education has made a great leap forward 
in the lands of Eastern Europe, the life of the ghetto and the 
education of the Talmud Torah have passed; orthodox Jewish 
religion, with obedience to the 613 regulations of the rabbis, 
is fast losing its grip; Christianity is with some justification 
regarded by the Jews as being anti-Semitic in the lands where 
they have dwelt, and they are being driven forth, often to 
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starvation, to experiment with a nationalism of their own and 
a prey to any specious ‘ism’ which promises some hope of a 
religious anchorage. 

It was appropriate, therefore, that at such a time a weighty 
conference of those interested in Jews should come together 
from three continents, including amongst its membership 
representatives of the Church and universities, of missionary 
societies and youth movements, and members of the staff of 
Edinburgh House. 

The location of the conference was also well chosen in 
Vienna, which is in the centre of the most poverty-stricken of 
the post-war European populations. Jewish and non-Aryan 
refugees from Germany were all around, and many of the 
delegates were in personal contact with the sufferers who 
wandered homeless and hopeless from land to land, not allowed 
to work for a living, their clothing getting daily more shabby 
and their characters deteriorating through the aimlessness of 
their life, which held out no prospect whatever of betterment 
in the future. 

Such a conference could not hope to deal with all even of 
the most pressing topics, especially as there was need for transla- 
tion of the speeches into German and English, and there were 
always some would-be speakers who were disappointed. Yet 
a great deal was accomplished. The preliminary papers, which 
had been circulated weeks in advance, summed up the facts 
of the Jewish situation in most of the lands where they form a 
large percentage of the population. There were also some 
valuable papers on particular aspects of the Jewish problem, 
of which special mention must be made: namely, those dealing 
with anti-Semitism by Professor Kohnstamm of Holland (who 
had worked in collaboration with several other scholars), by 
Dr Edwyn Bevan and—from the Jewish point of view—by 
Dr Singer of London. There were also papers on the principles 
of evangelism and an able report by Dr Conrad Hoffmann, 
entitled: ‘We must go forward’; also a paper on literature. 


Most of these, however, could not be discussed fully at the - 


conference, and their nature in most cases demands quiet 
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thought in the study and board-room rather than public 
discussion. 

At the conference, in addition to the public sessions, much 
good work was done in committees, which dealt with such 
pressing subjects as refugees, Poland and Eastern Europe, 
the Church and anti-Semitism, literature and Palestine. Dis- 
cussion on the last named was handicapped by the fact that 
the Report of the Royal Commission was on the verge of publi- 
cation, and though most of those present had good reason for 
thinking that a solution on the lines of partition would be 
suggested, no details were known. It was a great help to have 
the presence of the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem at the first 
session of the committee. 

Only a few outstanding points can be touched upon here. 
With regard to refugees it became clear that unless the Christian 
Church is prepared to show its love by self-sacrificing giving, 
the preaching of Christianity amongst the Jews must be 
seriously hindered for a generation to come, for the conditions 
of starvation and suffering must make a mockery of a preaching 
which does not live up to its messages of love. 

The Jews in happier lands, such as Britain or America, 
who have been most generous to Jewish sufferers, are casting 
it in the teeth of the Church that it has hardly lifted a finger 
to relieve the distress of the Christian non-Aryan. Organiza- 
tions for help are in existence. The failure is in adequate 
monetary support. The Jews in Germany when the present 
régime came into power numbered some 600,000 and the non- 
Aryans are probably double that number. So far, perhaps, 
100,000 in all have left Germany as refugees, some 30,000 to 
40,000 of whom have gone to Palestine. As time goes on there 
seems every prospect that the refugee problem will increase 
rather than decrease in intensity. 

_ The director of the committee, Dr Hoffmann, had visited 
Poland at the request of Jews in the United States. His report 
made clear that he felt the Polish Government was not anti- 
Semitic in intention, but was facing an economic problem of 
great acuteness. In addition to a number of Poles, about one 
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million Jews would have to emigrate at the rate of about 75,000 
per annum. Government-aided schemes of co-operation amongst 
the farmers were making unnecessary the presence of Jewish 
middle-men, who had been indispensable before the war, 
especially owing to the lack of education of the Polish peasant. 
In Poland, Jews number some 3} millions. The situation in 
Rumania, with nearly one million Jews, is somewhat similar. 

The dominant Roman Church in Poland and Orthodox 
Church in Rumania are not officially anti-Semitic, but many 
of their priests are so, and some use their pulpits to propagate 
these views. In Rumania the action of their highest church 
dignitaries in attending the public funeral of members of the 
anti-Semitic Iron Guard who were killed fighting in Spain, or 
the celebrations in honour of the anti-Semitic leader, Cuza, gave 
Jews the impression that the churches were themselves anti- 
Semitic. 

With regard to literature! it was shown that the modernist 
outlook of so many of the younger Jews called for more up-to- 
date publications. There was need for co-operation in the pro- 
duction of missionary magazines for modern Jews. 

The after-care of converts was given some thought, but the 
question of the creation of a Hebrew Christian Church was not 
given a place upon the programme at Vienna. A number of 
Hebrew Christians were present, but it was known that most 
of them were going on to a conference of the Hebrew Christian 
Alliance at Budapest, where such a matter could more normally 
be discussed. One of the most delightful features of the meeting 
at Vienna was the fellowship between Hebrew and Gentile 
Christians as they came to understand one another. 

The effective work of the conference must now begin and 
must be in two directions. 

First, it is manifest that as the Jews are so largely living 
in Christian lands, and are no longer segregated in ghettos but 
mix with Gentiles, trade with them, speak their language and 
are even beginning to play and take their pleasures with them, 
the responsibility for Christian witness must pass from the 

1 See further, Quarterly Notes, p. iv. 
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missions to the churches. This witness must be given not 
primarily by the organized efforts of the individual churches, 
but by the personal life and sympathy of the church members 
and of the clergy and ministers. The Jew has rarely met with 
true Christian kindliness, and even after baptism the Hebrew 
Christian has often never come into real contact with Gentile 
Christians, or been invited into a Gentile home. 

There is, however, a definite sphere for the organized 
Christian Church in combating anti-Semitism in all its multi- 
farious forms, from mild ostracism to personal violence. In the 
collection of money for relief of refugees, or other acts of mercy, 
there is need for corporate as well as individual action. 

A new line of approach is now opening. The churches in 
Eastern Europe are showing signs of friendliness with western 
churches, and as this contact becomes closer it gives oppor- 
tunity for killing the anti-Semitic spirit rampant amongst 
members of those churches. 

For the missionary organizations the new developments 
will also bring changes of method. It is evident that for many 
years in lands such as Poland or Rumania the Christian witness 
must be borne by specially trained missionary agents. In Muslim 
lands also the missions will still be responsible. But in lands 
such as Great Britain and the United States of America, even 
though the chief responsibility for action is gradually passing 
to the churches, those churches will for years to come need 
expert guidance and special inspiration. The missions must 
therefore set themselves to train experts to lead the churches, 
to prepare the converts for baptism, to provide the literature 
needed by the Jews as they desire to learn what Christianity 
is, and that needed by Christians as they in turn desire to know 
Judaism. The drive towards works of charity, relief of refugees 
and so on must still come through experts who are in touch 
with the international situation. 

Thus in happy co-operation between Church and mission 
the Christian witness must be built up. Meanwhile a call is 
sounding from Vienna to a double task in the immediate future. 
If Christendom is to be true to herself and not lose her own 
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soul, she must combat anti-Semitism in all its forms, and she 
must at once set about the work of relief rendered necessary 
by the situation already critical in Germany and becoming 
daily more critical in lands such as Poland and Rumania. 

A retrospect of the Vienna conference makes it clear that 
the members assembled were facing in anti-Semitism one of 
the most developed manifestations of the nationalist problem 
which is a major issue before the Church of to-day. The solution 
can certainly not be found until the whole Church, acting through 
her greatest leaders, faces the issue in the Spirit of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


C. H. GILi 














REVIEW ARTICLE 


A THEOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS! 


ee book is written by a secretary of the American Board of Com- 

missioners for Foreign Missions. It is clearly the production of 
an able, well-informed and well-trained mind, and moreover, if one takes 
into account the stage in which the discussion on the motive and methods 
of Christian missions finds itself now, as a result of the shock produced 
by the Laymen’s Inquiry, this book is an extremely important contribu- 
tion to this discussion, the outcome of which will decide whether American 
Christianity will continue to bear its great share in the world-wide mis- 
sionary enterprise or whether its missionary life will wither away. The 
reviewer has had the privilege of staying this year in America. Therefore 
he is the more confident in stating that, especially when viewed against 
the American background, this book is a notable production and may 
help a great deal in furthering the discussion about missionary motives 
and aims. In order to do it justice one would need the space of a long 
article; this review must confine itself to a few essential points. 

This book may be characterized as representing the opinion of the 
right or central wing in the Movement for World Christianity (the latest 
development of the representative minds behind the Laymen’s Inquiry). 
On page 70 the author declares that among the attempts to deal with the 
basic issue: What is central in Christian missions? the Laymen’s Inquiry 
is ‘the most-thoroughgoing.’ The confession of missionary faith, enclosed 
in this epitheton, is borne out by Dr White’s moving and passionate plea 
for the thesis that ‘religion is made for man and to serve man,’ and for 
missions as being essentially a ‘man-centred’ enterprise. One of the 
merits of this book is that these principles are thoroughly thought out and 
presented as following out of the heart of the Gospel. Another great merit 
is that it places the missionary movement in the stream of the great 
spiritual conflicts of the present day. In the chapter: ‘Three ways of 
Salvation,’ it offers an interesting and penetrating discussion of the 
communist and the nationalist gospel, in which the writer—who cer- 
tainly belongs to the spiritual offspring of the ‘social Gospel’—manifests 


1 A Theology for Christian Missions. Hugh Vernon White. New York: Willett, Clark. 
$2.00. 1937. 
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a healthy admixture of self-criticism. He grapples in his book with the 
real crucial problems that lie at the present time behind all discussion on 
missionary motives and methods, vide p. 44, where he proposes to answer 
the questions: What is essentially Christianity? What is the relation of 
religion to culture? 

In many respects Dr White’s book represents a distinct advance on 
the manner in which the principles of missions are discussed in America, 
by its freedom from typically American confusions. For example, he 
evinces (p. 64) a healthy appreciation of the importance of the historical 
movement in Christianity, and of the formation of spiritual life in general. 
He says: ‘Present-day tolerance regarding doctrinal matters is not a thing 
to rejoice over’ (p. 48). In my opinion even stronger language is necessary; 
yet this declaration is, to my mind, an indication of a hopeful trend among 
the ablest minds in America, not because doctrinal strife is desirable for 
America, but because the overwhelming dread of thinking in principles 
and of intellectual clarification for the sake of truth is one of the deepest 
reasons that there is so much confusion in American Christianity. 

Dr White’s demand for a theology (mind, not a philosophy) of Christian 
missions is a fact of great importance. Everywhere, at home and in the 
mission field, we badly need a real theology, that speaks clearly about 
the ultimate presuppositions of the missionary enterprise. Not only 
missions, but the Christian Church at large would derive great profit 
from it; because real theology in the literal sense of the word is the only 
thing that brings us to the root of the matter, as well of the Gospel as 
of missions. Not that sound theology is able to create missionary zeal or 
devotion. Its significant service is to teach us to distinguish between what 
may be legitimately called Christian thinking and what may not be called 
so, and it therefore can help to restore in living and convinced Christians, 
whose vision of missions has become dim by many reasons, a clear per- 
ception of the inherent necessity of missions. I doubt, therefore, whether 
Dr White’s hope (as expressed in his preface) that by.a theology of missions 
‘the modern churchman’ may ‘recover the strength of impulse joined to 
conviction which was in the missionary movement of an earlier day,’ will 
be fulfilled. This depends on the more fundamental problem whether 
the modern churchman still has, however dormant, a Christian conviction. 

My fundamental criticism of Dr White’s book is that it is, contrary 
to its intention, not a theology but an anthropology of missions. “Theology 
of missions’ means, to my mind, a treatment of the missionary enterprise 
and its motive radically from the standpoint of God’s intentions, God’s 
purpose and God’s acting for and in the world, and for and in man. 
According to Dr White’s contention, missions are essentially a ‘service 
to man.’ With this point of view I agree entirely and I disagree entirely 
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as well. Certainly, missions are a ‘service to man’ in the most radical 
sense of the word, and I am deeply convinced that the missionary enter- 
prise stands in deep need of an unequivocal demonstration of this. So 
far (and that is very far) I agree entirely. Yet I disagree more than I agree, 
because Dr White in his exposition takes the impulse of ‘service to man’ 
too exclusively as a self-existent motive of Christian ethics. But the only 
and primary motive and inspiration of all Christian ethical life is to do 
the will of God; or, to put it in another way, in the Great Commandment 
the love of our fellowman is created and inspired by and rooted in the 
love of God, and ultimately in the incomprehensible love of God towards 
men. To talk theology is to keep to this starting-point. Whosoever lives 
by the reality of this faith, will experience that the impulse to ‘service to 
man,’ although theologically, psychologically and logically a derived 
impulse, has deeper and truer roots than ‘service to man’ understood as a 
primary impulse, because then it is rooted in the eternal reality of God’s 
regenerating grace and not in the shaky strength of man’s altruistic 
ability. 

In discussing the methods of missions Dr White indicates witness 
and friendship as the best and only Christian methods. Again, I agree. 
Yet I disagree entirely when he says ‘that by the method of friendship 
. . . the full [the italics are mine] character of Christianity may be dis- 
closed and appropriated’ (p. 37). Dr White is wholly right if he intends 
to convince us that we are grievously lacking in the manifestation of real 
friendship. This lack, however, will not be really cured by a greater moral 
exertion, but by a deeper religious faith in the miracle of God’s saving 
love. A life of self-forgetting friendship is one of the implications of this 
religious faith, and can only be sustained by this faith. If we take radically 
and seriously that God’s love (‘He first loved us’) is the only abiding 
source, pattern and stimulus of human love, we understand that our 
friendship never can disclose the ‘full character of Christianity.’ God 
alone is able to do that and we are only His ‘unprofitable servants,’ not- 
withstanding the fact that human judgment may find our manifestation 
of friendship morally sublime. 

Many similar quotations could be adduced to strengthen my con- 
tention that Dr White’s book really gives an anthropology of missions, 
not a theology. If I am not mistaken, the reason for that is to be found in 
the fact that, consciously or unconsciously, his deepest concern is to 
demonstrate that ‘the method of Christian witness’ will ‘violate no sanctity 
of human personality’ (p. 36), and in another fact of fundamental import- 
ance, namely, that Dr White’s theological concern is not distinctively 
with Christianity as the message of God’s revelation in Christ, but as 
Christian theism. This implies that, probably involuntarily, he is more 
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occupied with the problem of the philosophy of religion than with religion 
pure and simple. In the Gospel all interest revolves around man as a 
prodigal son: lost, but an object of God’s redeeming love. All attention 
is concentrated on God’s searching love, not on a postulated value or dignity 
of man. I believe that in the atmosphere of the Gospel we cannot speak 
of the ‘sanctity of human personality.’ This is a modern conception, 
wrongly derived from the Bible and compounded with the right idea 
that man, being God’s creation, has as such a God-given greatness. 

At the same time, the question whether God is an ethical Person 
stands outside the interest of the Gospel. God as the Holy, Righteous and 
Merciful, Living God is the unquestioned reality. His being a moral, 
personal Will is a presupposition, involved in this unquestioned and, 
according to the Gospel, unquestionable Reality. The joyful message of 
the Gospel, the only thing in which it is interested, is that this Holy, 
Righteous, Merciful, Living God, the Master of all creation, by His 
sovereign pleasure has revealed Himself in Christ to every one who 
believes. 

I hope Dr White’s book will have many readers to study it with the 
same pleasure and profit that I have had. 

H. KRAEMER 


LEIDEN 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INDIA PAST AND PRESENT 


Tue Lecacy or Inp1a. Edited by G. T. Garratt. Introduction by the Marquess 
of Zetland. London: Oxford University Press, 108. 1937. 

HinpU CUSTOMS AND THEIR ORIGINS. By STANLEY Ricg. Foreword by the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. London: Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. 1937. 

INDIA REVEALS HgrsELF. By BastL MATHEWS, with the collaboration of WINIFRED 
Witson. London: Oxford University Press. 5s. 1937. 

LANGUAGE, UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONALISM IN INDIA. By Som NatH CuHIB. 
Foreword by H. N. Brailsford. London: Oxford University Press. 
1s. 6d. 1936. 

PANCHAYATS IN INDIA. By J. D. Drummonp. London, Oxford University Press. 


gd. 1937. 


. five books are of varying bulk and deal with subjects as 

various, but every one of them has a contribution of its own to 
make towards the revelation of India and the solution of the problems 
that it presents to-day. It is a great satisfaction to note the friendly rivalry 
that we find here between Indians and Europeans in the business of 
serving and honouring that land. The fact that they are agreed in their 
interest in its past and their concern for its future revives our hopes that 
the co-operation that has done so much for India already will continue 
and prove increasingly fruitful. 

In the case of The Legacy of India, the editor has had this aim definitely 
before him. He hopes that the book may help to remove the resentment 
that is due to ‘the Englishman’s failure to appreciate the old traditional 
culture of the people with whose destiny that of his own country is 
so closely intermingled.’ This failure must be sadly admitted, but it has 
not been universal. Mr Garratt is certainly unjust in his judgment of 
Sir Alfred Lyall. The author of Asiatic Studies and the creator of Vamdeo 
Sastri was no superficial student of the Indian mind and spirit. It may 
be true that he was ‘a stranger in a strange land,’ but does not Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s autobiography convey much the same impression of this man 
also, of whom one of Mr Basil Mathews’ Indian friends says, ‘he feels 
with the skin of an Englishman’? The coming together of two great 
civilizations, so widely separated and indeed hostile in some of the main 
sources of their strength, has inevitably caused some harsh spiritual 


discords. Mr Garratt writes of Toru and Aru Dutt as ‘lost between two 
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worlds.’ The same may be said of Nehru, and yet this man who writes 
‘with swadeshi ink on swadeshi paper’ rises, according at least to Mr 
Mathews, in his limpid prose, to ‘heights that make it pure literature.’ 
Mr Garratt does not include this latest product of ‘Indo-British civiliza- 
tion’ in his survey, but it is quite possible that what is political tragedy 
and even perhaps personal agony may be creating what, in the case of 
these writers and of Rabindranath Tagore, possesses elements that are 
precious and will endure. 

There are many things in this rich volume that tempt one to com- 
ment and appreciation. Mr Garratt has been fortunate in his collaborators. 
Professor F. W. Thomas, Mr H. S. Rawlinson, Professor Das Gupta, 
Professor de la Vallée Poussin write with authority on the subjects with 
which they deal, as indeed does every contributor. Only rarely are views 
expressed that one might question. Thus, Mr Ghosh is not necessarily 
right in his scorn of the ‘mystical-devotional obsession’ of Indian ver- 
nacular literature, or in his desire that modern India should be influenced 
by Proust and Aldous Huxley rather than by Wordsworth. Rabindranath 
Tagore cannot be dismissed, even by a fellow-Bengali, with such phrases 
as ‘facile emotion’ and ‘sentimental languors.’ 

But it is to Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan’s account of Hinduism that 
one turns with most interest, for what he writes on this subject is always 
significant. He tells us, as he always does, many true and important 
things about religion. He quotes Rudolf Otto and Kierkegaard in support 
of his views, and is quite capable of calling Karl Barth himself to his aid. 
Avoiding some of the cruder statements he has sometimes made, he here 
says simply that ‘the Supreme is both the Absolute and God.’ ‘A purely 
immanental deity cannot be an object of worship and adoration; a purely 
transcendent one does not allow of any worship or adoration.’ No doubt 
silence is ‘a truer and nobler attitude,’ as he says, than that of ‘the theo- 
logian who shows us round with the air of God’s own estate agent,’ but 
something more than either silence or self-assurance is needed to awaken 
worship or adoration. His Hinduism has two lacks that make it impossible 
for his bridges to span the gulf that separates it from Christianity: it does 
not include, of course, the historical revelation of God in Christ Jesus 
and it has no place for sin. His Christ is every man, and the Cross for 
him, as for the Irish poet, is every tree: ‘Men of spiritual insight take upon 
themselves the cross of mankind. They crown themselves with thorns in 
order that others may be crowned with life immortal.’ That is a fine 
kind of humanism to emerge from the land which the American humanist, 
Babbitt, calls the least humanist of all lands. It cannot be said to be 
Christianity, but is it really Hinduism either? Professor Das Gupta makes 
in an earlier chapter an observation which is relevant here, when he says 
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that ‘the force of innate sin is not emphasized’ in Hinduisin as it is in 
Christianity. 

Mr Stanley Rice’s book is the work of a man who has had intimate 
contact with various sides of Indian life and writes of Indian customs with 
wise caution. He knows that the roots of many Indian institutions such as 
caste, to which he devotes most of his space, go very deep. This is true 
also in the case of the cult of the cow, and, needless to say, he does not 
suggest, as Mr Mathews does in his book, that it is a consequence of the 
doctrine of transmigration. His reasons for viewing the custom as non- 
Aryan are not convincing. In regard to the ceremonies at the birth of a 
child, the worship of Sashti is more significant than Mr Rice perhaps 
realizes if it is the case that this goddess is believed to be the bringer of 
puerperal fever. Nor should it seem surprising if Vedic gods have a part 
in such domestic ceremonies, seeing that they belong to a very ancient 
tradition. Perhaps Mr Rice travels beyond his brief in dealing in a final 
chapter with ‘Esoteric Hinduism.’ In his explanation of Vedanta he 
forgets the many sources from which it has come forth and relies too 
much upon the suggestions of modern rationalism. He scarcely does 
justice either to Sri Sankaracharya or to St Paul when he tries to equate 
their doctrines. 

Of Mr Basil Mathews’ account of India as he saw it and listened to 
its many voices all that need be said is that it will be well if many will 
see and hear under his guidance. He has a gift of vivid presentation which 
may awaken us to facts to which we are far too ready to shut our eyes 
and our ears. He does not so much speak himself as let us hear others 
speak. Therein lies the value of this little book. That there are some slips 
in it is inevitable, but they are few. Thus, what he says of Bishop Azariah's 
origin (on p. 130) is not correct. Mr Mathews has a good deal to say of 
the desperate plight both of the Indian peasant and the Indian industrial 
worker. He cannot say too much. Something has been done, no doubt, 
and is being done, but the truth is that the sum of it all is pitifully little. 
The British way in such matters, Mr Drummond tells us in his little 
book, is that of ‘relying on a blend of the democratic and the bureaucratic 
system.” That is, let us hope, what we are now getting, and if so—and if, 
as Mr Mathews thinks, the Congress party is seeing past politics to the 
needs of the common man—better days may be coming. 

The last two books in our list are by a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service and an Indian student at Cambridge University. The one 
gives an account of panchayats as they were in the past and as they have 
been making a somewhat ragged reappearance in recent years. The other 
is a careful and impartial study of the difficult question of the place of 
the vernaculars in the emerging nation. Each has something to say of real 
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importance, and each says it as seeking no party end but the good of India. 
This note of singleness of mind in that cause is indeed common to all 
these books and encourages us to hope that we are at last on the road to 
a new India that will not forget the past but that will seek to inherit the 
future. 


Nico, MACNICOL 
EDINBURGH 





INDIAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


INDIAN EpucaTionaL Po.icy: Its PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS. By (the late) 


Wittiam Meston, D.D., D.Litt. Madras: Christian Literature Society 
for India. Rs 3.4 and Rs 3.12. 1936. 


HIS book cannot but be of interest in view of the eminence of its 

author. The late Dr Meston not only maintained the high and valu- 

able traditions of Madras Christian College, but also played a prominent 
part in the development of education in South India. 

The book with its 679 closely written pages is lengthy; far too 
lengthy. There is also much wearisome repetition and over-elaboration 
of its argument, a defect due to the fact that the author did not live 
to revise its pages and to see his labours through the press. Indeed, so 
formidable did the book appear that the reviewer shrank from his task 
until he was sternly reminded of his promise by the Editors; but he is 
grateful for their reprimand as, in spite of its inordinate length and its 
many and inevitable shortcomings, the book is of great value and of 
absorbing interest. The publication is also timely, in that the main thesis 
demands earnest attention throughout India. 

After an interesting introductory chapter dealing with the beginnings 
of the present educational system in India, the author discusses in some 
detail the important documents which laid the foundations of modern 
Indian education; the despatches of 1854 and 1859, the report of the 
1883 Commission and the resolutions of 1904 and 1913. He maintains 
that ‘a unity pervades all these statements; not the unity of what is fixed, 
but the unity of what is alive.’ In the despatch of 1854 the directors of 
the East India Company recognized as one of their most sacred duties 
to supply to the people of India ‘those vast material and moral blessings 
which flow from the diffusion of useful knowledge’; and this responsibility 
was endorsed in subsequent documents. 

The main principles for fulfilling this grave responsibility were also 
stressed in successive pronouncements. In the first place, the State must 
exercise powers of control, by which is meant that ‘it will extend the 
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steady and generous service of initiative, guidance, direction, encourage- 
ment and finance; and yet in doing so will exercise the most anxious care 
that State interference is reduced to a minimum,’ The second essential 
was that the State should exercise its control ‘over co-operative agencies.’ 
The third essential was that the system itself should be both comprehen- 
sive and national. 


The system must be national in that while it affords a meeting-place for what 
is best in the cultures of other lands, it presents education in the setting which 
does the fullest justice to Indian thought and tradition. 


Dr Meston is severely critical of recent developments in education in 
India; not, as has often been urged, because of the shortcomings of 
Indian ministers, but rather because, owing to reasons largely beyond 
their control, the guiding principles of the past have been neglected. And 
he goes on to suggest that it is only by a recall to the old policy that the 
present discontents can be removed. 

The main tragedy is that government, especially the Government of 
India, has either lost or has neglected to exercise its powers of control, 
or as Dr Meston prefers to call it, ‘guidance.’ In consequence, an Indian 
educational policy has ceased to exist. The Hartog Committee were 
emphatic on this point: 


Money is no doubt essential, but even more essential is a well-directed 
policy carried out by effective and competent agencies, determined to eliminate 
waste of all kinds, We were asked to report on the organization of education. 
At almost every point this organization needs reconstruction and strengthening. 


For the removal of this defect, Dr Meston suggests, not the resumption 
of its old-time powers by the Government of India, but the establishment 
‘of a permanent and enlarged conference of educational administrators’; 
and in that suggestion he obviously anticipated the reconstruction of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education. It is a tragedy that that Board has 
been bereft of the wise counsel that Dr Meston would have provided. 

Dr Meston also deplores the discontinuance of educational grants by 
the Government of India; especially because by means of such grants it 
would have been enabled to redress the balance between the several 
provinces. There is now imminent danger that more and more will the gap 
between the progressive and the backward be widened. Dr Meston also 
recognizes that ‘the State possesses through the employment of its funds 
an exceedingly effective means of control.’ This asset the Government of 
India and the Central Advisory Board no longer possess. 

Even more unintelligible to Dr Meston as well as to others is that 
provincial governments, instead of benefiting by their lately-won powers 
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of control, have similarly delegated them to others, especially to local 
bodies in the important service of primary education. 


In a number of provinces, devolution of the function of direction by the 
State has actually become abrogation by the State of the function. Education, 
it is true, is a local service, but it is more than that. It is a national service, and 
the State is responsible for seeing that its national character is never lost. Yet 
there are tracts of the country in which the State is the abettor of this loss. 


For similar reasons, Dr Meston deplores the weakening of the inspectorate, 
which should provide the main agency for the State’s exercising the 
responsibility for guidance. 

It must not be inferred that Dr Meston advocates a return to 
the bureaucratic régime of the past; far from it. His second main con- 
tention is that the State should seek to carry out its responsibility ‘by co- 
operation with every available and stable educational agency.’ He even 
goes further in urging that ‘it is not the duty of the State, save in excep- 
tional circumstances, to provide that education by its own agency.’ In 
theory these are admirable principles, but in practice there are grave 
obstacles to their immediate acceptance. Dr Meston recognizes that many 
schools under private management are far from satisfactory and that there 
is only too often a spirit of competition instead of co-operation. He may 
not perhaps have realized sufficiently that in many places there are more 
schools than are actually required and that the real problem is one of 
distribution rather than provision of schools. Unless and until a better 
and wiser control of education has been supplied, it would be perilous to 
accept Dr Meston’s second proposition. There’s the rub. In the present 
temper of India, how are education ministers to resume powers of control? 
And even if they were able to do so, by what agencies, official and non- 
official, would they be able to supply that direction and guidance which 
are essential to the acceptance of the second proposition? And even if 
these two conditions were met, would the minister continue to enjoy the 
support of his legislature? 

There are signs, however, that public opinion in India is slowly 
veering towards acceptance of Dr Meston’s views. Constructive criticism 
is beginning to take the place of purely destructive criticism; and there is 
a growing dissatisfaction with the present state of education. These forces 
may well rally round an education minister and may not merely give 
support but compel him to take the lead. The issue will then lie between 
the advocates of reform and vested interests. It is sad that the ranks of the 
reformers have been depleted by the loss of Dr Meston. 

A valuable and opportune book. G. ANDERSON 

HARTFIELD 
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AN EASTERN AND A WESTERN MYSTIC 


MEIsTeR ECKEHART UND MANIKKA-VASAGAR. Von Hi_ko W1aRDO SCHOMERUS. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 5.50 und M. 6.50. 1936. 


CHOMERUS’ book constitutes yet another attempt to compare 
western and eastern mysticism. It must be admitted that the 
writer has been happier than his predecessors (cf. R. Otto) in his choice 
of a counterpart to Meister Eckehart who has been treated throughout 
under the aspect of a mystic only, not of a scholastic—although it is 
doubtful whether such separation is feasible at all. Thus, Schomerus has 
preferred to compare Meister Eckehart not to a systematic philosopher 
(cf. Otto’s choice of Sankara) but to a southern Indian saint, poet and 
preacher, a type that existed in India in the Rgvedic rsi and kavi. 

Schomerus turns to account his own previous translations of southern 
Indian literature, especially of Manikka-Vasagar, a field which to the 
great detriment of our researches in Indian religion and philosophy has 
not been sufficiently cultivated by the majority of scholars. A further 
asset of this book lies in abundant quotations from the texts, which 
enable the reader to judge for himself the validity of the comparisons 
drawn. A true scholar, Schomerus frequently emphasizes the difficulties 
which are likely to obstruct the task which the author has set himself. 
Thus he points out (p. 9, ann. 1; p. 15, ann. 1, etc.) that the ambiguity 
of Meister Eckehart’s expression is at times apt to render obscure crucial 
passages—for instance, those that deal with the personal or impersonal 
aspect of the divine, a problem which is of supreme importance for 
critical religious investigation. 

One of the most important statements is that southern Saivism does 
not centre around a personal God, Siva, but has for its essence the vam, 
the neutral concept of the summum bonum; this distinction may be likened 
to that between brahma and brahman, the personal being in both cases 
but a secondary aspect of the neutral. The feminine aspect of the sivam, 
the Sakti, the principle of vitality and activity, is interpreted by Schomerus 
as the conditio sine qua non for liberation, although generally (cf. the 
fundamental Safkhya system) Sakti is held to be but the manifested 
empirical world itself from which final salvation is sought. Perhaps it is 
possible to place these two different concepts of Sakti side by side. The 
dynamic activity as evident in the continuous changes of the empirical 
world is recognized, too, as an essential condition for all development, 


1 Hence it is possible to connect Manikka-Vaéagar with the type of saint already 
found in the Rgveda. 
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for the ontological as well as for the religio-psychological, and is con- 
trasted with the fundamental evil (dnava-mala) } of inactivity. 

Accordingly, maya in southern Indian Saivism is conceived as the 
reality of the empirical world, its vedantic interpretation in Sahkara’s 
school as irreality and illusion being strictly refuted. 

The nearness and love of actual life pervades the whole of Manikka- 
Vasagar’s mysticism. His metaphors are more than mere poetical orna- 
ments; they are expressions of the traditional outlook of India—that man 
must be conceived together with all phenomena, animate and inanimate 
alike. At the root of all his utterances is still the acknowledgment of the 
traditional Indian concepts pertaining to the various fields of metaphysics: 
the theories of karma, reincarnation and predisposition (not predestina- 
tion) and of those connected with socio-religious ideas (religious rites, 
the mythological concepts of Saivism, and guru-worship, indispensable 
even for a mystic). These foundations of Manikka-Vaéagar’s thought 
hardly agree with western mysticism. 

On the other hand, Meister Eckehart’s inherited trend of thought 
leads him to assume the existence of a personal, unlimited creative power 
of the divine, a concept that cannot be traced in Indian cosmogony: 
‘God has created the world out of nothing . . .’ (p. 11). 

It is true that Meister Eckehart also introduces the un-Christian idea 
of re-absorption and that of the ‘birth of God Himself within the soul of 
man,’ as a kind of dynamic development not unlike the psychological 
Indian yoga. Moreover, he approaches the specifically Indian idea of 
jtvanmukti, the psychological liberation which can be already attained 
during life. 

But while Schomerus tends to belittle the importance of the differ- 
ences between these two worlds of thought, and stresses the analogies 
of western and eastern mysticism, the reviewer must confess her in- 
ability to overcome her fundamental reluctance to accept any such 
comparisons between oriental and occidental religious and philosophical 
systems. 


Scoot or OrtentaL STupIEs, 
LONDON 


Betry HEImMANN 


1 Anava-mala: literally the evil of the (still separated) atoms (anu). It is identified with 
the stage of kevalam (separation), which, unlike its meaning in other systems (cf. 
Buddhism), is not the ultimate but the original, i.e. pre-empiric, stage of inactivity before 
world-life began through joined operation of the atoms.—B. H. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF SUPPRESSED PEOPLE 


Tue PsyCHOLOGY OF A SuPPRESSED Propie. By J. C. Hemvrtcu. London: Allen 
& Unwin. 3s. 6d. and ss. 1937. 


§ &- Rev. J. C. Heinrich of the United Presbyterian Mission at 

Sheikhpura, Panjab, has made a valuable contribution to the 
intelligent understanding of some of the psychological problems faced 
by missionaries and nationals in building up an indigenous Church in 
India. In doing this objectively Mr Heinrich may bring down upon his 
head the wrath of many a missionary and many a national. The missionary, 
grounded in the idea of racial superiority and fortified by the position 
and power given him through the administration of foreign funds, needs 
to win as many spiritual victories over his own psychological shortcomings 
as the national who has been grounded in the idea of racial inferiority 
and weakened by the position of economic dependence upon foreign 
funds. The author finds in this situation of conflict an interesting field 
for psychological analysis. 

He introduces his study with a chapter on ‘General Behaviour Pattern 
and Oppression Stimuli among Depressed Classes of India.’ For this 
chapter, he draws largely from Phillips’ The Outcaste’s Hope. The psycho- 
logy of the depressed classes as they function in a Hindu social order, 
according to my knowledge of them, is not quite comparable to that of 
the Negro which the author next discusses in his chapter on ‘Oppression 
Stimuli in the Case of the Negro.’ The Negro has been taught a philosophy 
which gives no religious sanction to differences due to race or position, 
whereas the depressed classes in India have ingrained a philosophy 
which gives religious sanction to differences in race and position. In the 
case of the Negro, his daily experience has been in conflict with his 
religious teaching. In the case of the member of the depressed classes in 
Hinduism, his daily experience has not been in conflict with his religious 
teaching. The effect on the behaviour pattern would of necessity be 
different. When a member of the depressed classes of Hindus becomes a 
Christian his relationship is changed and his position is similar to that 
of the Negro when he finds himself limited because of race or position. 

When the author next discusses the ‘Reactions to Oppression in 
Negroes and Indian Depressed Classes,’ under the headings of direct 
reaction to resentment, concealment reaction and indirect reaction, he 
avoids the complication of the Hindu depressed classes by giving examples 
of the behaviour of Christians, largely from the depressed classes. The 
examples given for the Negroes are more convincing than those given for 
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Indian Christians, but as further studies are made of this comparatively 
new group, sufficient material will undoubtedly be available. 

The fourth chapter on ‘Psychological Discussion of Observed Be- 
haviour and Explanation of Causes’ is a most helpful guide to missionaries 
and others unfamiliar with the work of such psychologists as Adler, 
Janet and Hamilton. The author has made available to the reader a series 
of most helpful excerpts from these writers. 

The last five chapters get to the heart of the problem of the conflict 
between the missionary and the national. The author discusses the ‘In- 
feriority Reactions and the Indian Worker,’ in which he lists the three 
great handicaps of the Indian worker as being: 


The necessity of accommodating himself to the missionary supervision 
under which he labours, his close contacts and co-operation with a psychically 
abnormal group, the suggestion of his own inferiority constantly conveyed by 
the dominating position of the European missionary and the mission. 


This chapter faithfully reveals the difficulties of the average worker. 
The author then considers the ‘Inferiority Reactions and the Nervous 
Missionary.’ In fairness to the missionary the author should have pointed 
out that the missionary’s problem is no different from that of every 
Westerner who has a relation of master or supervisor to subject peoples 
of another race. The missionary, as a special ambassador of Christ, should 
more successfully master these maladjustments than those who do not 
make such profession. But the problem is essentially the same. 

In the last three chapters, under the general heading of the ‘Indian 
Church at Work,’ the author gives constructive advice to the missionary 
and the national based on psychological deductions and his own rich 
experience of twenty-one years as a missionary. This help he gives under 
the chapter headings: ‘Attacking the Concealment Reaction,’ ‘Releasing 
Creative Energy’ and ‘Colliding with the Mission.’ 

The building of the national churches is a live issue in all mission 
programmes to-day. And no more timely contribution could be made 
than this one, bearing on the problem of the psychological relationships 
of the missionary and the Christian Indian. Every student of missions 
who reads this book will agree with the author that ‘the missionary 
personnel should be the first subject handled in all proposals that look 
to having the Church assume greater responsibility, rather than the last.’ 
And every missionary and board secretary should give this book most 
careful reading and prayerful consideration. 

W. H. WIsER 


SAHARANPUR, INDIA 
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AFRICA AND CHRISTIANITY. By DigpRicH WESTERMANN. London: Oxford 
University Press. 5s. 1937. 

WITCHCRAFT, ORACLES AND MAGIC AMONG THE AZANDE. By E. E. Evans- 
PRITCHARD. Foreword by C. G. Seligman. London: Oxford University 
Press, 218. 1937. 

A-TRIBAL SuRVEY OF MonGALLA Province. Edited by L. F. Natpgr. London: 
Oxford University Press (for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 15s. 1937. 


pe first of these three important books is composed of Professor 

Westermann’s Duff lectures, delivered in 1935. It contains only 
two hundred odd pages, yet so beautifully concise is the style that it is 
packed with more information than many longer books and is an excellent 
review of the present situation of Christianity in Africa, against a back- 
ground of indigenous culture. 

Professor Westermann sketches old and new ideals in Africa, the 
former summed up as ‘life in community and at the same time in seclusion.’ 
Europeanization is the keynote of the new Africa, though the statement 
on p. 17 that ‘the African accepts . . . in a completely uncritical way 
practically everything that comes from Europe or America’ needs the 
qualification of the words on p. 28: “There is already among educated 
Africans a definite counter-movement to the indiscriminate adoption of 
European culture.’ In chapter 2 there is a not altogether favourable 
description of Africa under European control and a salutary warning to 
missionaries lest ‘the purity of their message suffers’ from their inevitably 
close contact with the colonial administration. Thesubsequent fourchapters 
deal more specifically with missions and churches, their history, the pagan 
background of the African whom they seek to convert, their problems and 
the question of the provision of Christian literature. There is considerable 
emphasis on the fact that the central task of the missionary is to proclaim 
the Gospel of Christ. That is a fact of which missionaries in their necessary 
preoccupation with educational or medical work need to be constantly 
reminded. But for servants of Him Who came that ‘they might have life 
and have it more abundantly,’ the Gospel must ever be interpreted in its 
widest sense; and we do not feel so complacent as Professor Westermann 
as to the results of a possible narrowing of the field of missionary endeavour, 
due to the increasing activity of governments in educational and social 
work. 

Professor Westermann stresses the importance of the missionary 
knowing something of the customs, and more particularly the religious 
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background, of the people among whom he is working. The other two books 
under review provide plenty of material for an understanding of the 
religion and social customs of the people of the South Sudan. They are 
therefore of the greatest value to all, whether missionaries or adminis- 
trators, who work in that primitive but fascinating country. Dr Evans- 
Pritchard relates how he told the Azande that he was writing a book to 
tell their children about their customs, and that is indeed another value 
which books of this kind possess. From this point of view we should like 
to see more investigation of tribal history, which might well be carried 
on by a team of workers such as those who have contributed to A Tribal 
Survey of Mongalla Province. Mr Nalder, who was formerly Governor of 
the Province, states that he and his collaborators (members of the Province 
staff and of the Church Missionary Society) are amateurs only. They 
have at least the main prerequisite of the investigator—a fluent knowledge 
of the native languages; and they have produced an exceedingly clear 
account of the tribes under their care. Part 1 is a general description and 
comparison of the different tribes, under the heading of such common 
features as cultural characteristics, chiefship, rain-making and so on. 
Part 11 describes these features in more detail under the heading of 
individual tribes. There is an excellent tribal map at the end and an index 
of main references. The statement on p. 60, that ‘organized Christianity 
dates only from 1917,’ seems to be a curious error, for the first English 
missionaries went up the Nile as early as 1903. 

The Zande country has now been added to Mongalla Province and 
both are merged in the much larger Equatorial Province; Dr Evans- 
Pritchard’s book is therefore complementary to the Tribal Survey, though 
it is of course more specialized and of different calibre. It is, in fact, a 
classic of anthropological literature and will be read by many students of 
anthropology outside the Sudan. We might add that it would be of interest 
as well to many who are not anthropologists, for between the Zande, in 
his absorption in witchcraft, and other African peoples there are certain 
points of resemblance. There must, however, be few tribes nowadays 
which are permeated with witchcraft to the same extent, and the wonder 
is that the Azande appear to be such a happy people. The explanation is 
probably to be found in the fact, which Dr Evans-Pritchard demonstrates 
and Professor Westermann explicitly states with regard to Africans in 
general, that however large superstitious fears may loom, the Native 
always has within his reach the means by which the powers from which 
they emanate may be controlled or circumvented. The exercise of magic 
also provides an occupation which is inevitably crowded out by the 
exigencies of a more civilized life; Dr Evans-Pritchard paints a happy 
picture of the Zande spending a pleasant morning in the bush with a 
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basket of chickens and a supply of poison, making an interesting if lengthy 
enquiry into the fortunes of himself and his family. While Part 1 deals 
with witch-doctors, Part 1 shows how, among the Azande, the ‘laity’ also 
have a thorough knowledge of witchcraft. Part 11 is concerned with 
oracles, and Part Iv with magic, which is here taken to mean the various 
ways of combating witchcraft. We are left with the general impression of 
a people whose lives are ruled in detail by superstition, and this suggests 
the need for making superstitious beliefs the starting-point for a fuller 
investigation of African psychology, which might have valuable results 
for those who work in Africa. 
A. V. P. ELLIoTT 
Bishop TucKER COLLEGE, UGANDA 
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AFRICAN Ways AND Wispom: A Contribution towards Understanding. By T. 
CuLLEN YounG. London: United Society for Christian Literature. 5s. 
1937- 

AFRICAN DILEMMA. By FRANK MELLAND and T. CuLLEN Younc. London: 
United Society for Christian Literature. 6s. 1937. 


AX old African of the primitive order, a polygamist with eight 

wives, was speaking with his missionary for whom he had a 
great respect. ‘Yes, it is true,’ he said, ‘that God (the Christian God) sees 
all things and knows all things, but then He is so far away.’ Those words 
seem to express the very central thought of both these books. Amongst 
European Christians who, for various reasons, live amongst the Africans, 
God seems ‘so far away.’ The African wants a God who is very near. 
It is important to remember that the authors of these books are not 
primarily occupied with social anthropology. They are friends of the 
African people, deeply concerned with their welfare. Social anthropology 
alone does not bring us to the heart of the African. Both these writers 
have spent a quarter of a century in the service of the Africans—one as 
a missionary in Nyasaland, the other as an administrator in Northern 
Rhodesia. Both speak with intimate knowledge and wide experience. 
Both see much to deplore of approach to the African, on the part of the 
government and of missionaries alike. Both are mainly concerned with 
the fact that European Christians fail greatly to commend their religion 
to the African. God is ‘far off’; He is in the background. That is their 
complaint. 

36 
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The desire of both is to seek a more sympathetic and a more under- 
standing approach to the African. To them it seems that social anthro- 
pology may be a handmaid of Christianity. 

The first effect upon myself in reading these two books was to deepen 
the constantly recurring conviction that in a ministry of forty-five years 
to Africans I have ‘left undone those things which I ought to have done 
and done those things which I ought not to have done.’ It is sad to realize 
that there is no time for amendment, but it is a little consolation to re- 
cognize that these books could not have been written forty-five—or even 
twenty-five—years ago. They are largely the fruit of modern scientific 
thought. They should be of great value to young students who are coming 
to Africa as missionaries, civil servants, doctors, teachers, who want to 
approach the people with right understanding. They should also be 
of great value to thoughtful people in the old country who realize the 
responsibility of Great Britain for the Africans. 

Mr Cullen Young asks us to explore with him ‘African ways and 
wisdom.’ Is there such a thing as African wisdom? Can it be said that, in 
this enormous country, with its peoples differing so greatly in language, 
customs and environment, there is a common treasure of wisdom that 
can be called African? I think it can be said so truly. Mr Cullen Young 
suggests what that wisdom is, at the beginning of his book. He once asked 


an old African of Nyasaland what constituted a ‘good village.’ The answer 
was: 


A good village is where the head-man and the elders are respected by all; 
and where they too have regard for all, even for the children. It is a good village 
where the young respect parents and where no one tries to harm another. If 


there is one person who belittles another or works harm, then the village is 
spoiled. 


That is the fundamental wisdom of the African and at least traces of 
it can be found everywhere. Is it not akin to the wisdom of the Old Testa- 
ment? Is it not found in the ‘Wisdom’ books? Do we not often find an 
exact parallel for the proverbs of the Old Testament in Africa? In other 
words, there is, in some sense, an African ‘Old Testament,’ and Jesus 
Christ comes to fulfil it. It is at least right that the missionary and the 
administrator should make a deep study of that African ‘Old Testament’ 
and should treat it with respect. Nothing could be more fatal than the 
arrogant attitude of de haut en bas. Amongst our Xhosa-speaking Africans 
that wisdom would be called ubuntu. It stands for what these authors 
continually stress as fellowship, kindliness, neighbourliness. . . . You may 
be very ready to teach, very zealous to improve, but if you lack respect 
for the ubuntu, the deep social humanity of the African, you can never 
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reach his heart. You may also do a great deal of harm. As Dr Oldham has 
said, ‘If through the absence of any positive teaching, the attitude 
acquired is a self-regarding individualism, the social consequences must 
be disastrous.’ 

Both Mr Cullen Young and, to a greater extent, Mr Melland are 
particularly critical of the attitude of Europeans towards witchcraft. In 
African Dilemma this subject is dealt with in many chapters. It is rather 
remarkable that directly I had finished reading these chapters I happened 
to go to church for the afternoon service (Evensong). The first lesson was 
from 1 Samuel xxvii, dealing with the interview of Saul with the witch 
of Endor. I tried to think what the Africans present would make of it. 
No sooner had I returned to my room when there was a knock at the 
door and in came an intelligent and earnest young African who has been 
with us for some time. ‘Father,’ he said, ‘do explain that first lesson to 
me.’ I wished that both Mr Cullen Young and Mr Melland had been 
present and had given the explanation. I wonder if they would have been 
satisfied with mine. I had often talked with that young man about witch- 
craft. He knew my mind well about it. He once said to me ‘a witchdoctor 
is more feared than a chief and more respected than a missionary.’ He 
was speaking of the better sort and he was quite right. The so-called 
witchdoctor is of course the antithesis of the sorcerer. He is the protector 
of society from the malice of the sorcerer. I have never tried to teach this 
young man that we can fully explain sorcery. What I have told him is that 
he need never fear it. 

I have every respect for the attitude of both these authors, but I 
cannot agree with Mr Melland’s constructive proposals to create an alliance 
between the witchdoctor and the magistrate. He seems to me to take far 
too little account of the fact that the witchdoctor largely creates and 
nourishes the very fears that he proceeds, by most doubtful methods, to 
subdue. It is his profession to do so. What would S. Paul have said if it 
had been suggested to him at Paphos that he should enlist the co-operation 
of Elymas? 

I sincerely hope that those who, like myself, disagree with the con- 
clusions on this subject will not fail to weigh at its full value much that is 
said by these authors in regard to the need of close sympathy with, deeper 
study of and greater respect for African thought. Books such as these 
seem to bid us pray that God will not ‘leave us destitute of His 
manifold gifts, nor yet of grace to use them alway to His honour and 
glory.’ 

Goprrey CaLLaway, S.S.J.E. 

St CuTHBERT’s, 

CaPE PROVINCE 
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W. P. SCHREINER 


W. P. Scureiner: A Soutu Arrican. By Eric A. WaLKeR. Illustrated. London: 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 1937. 


FEW will dispute that South Africa is the most interesting of the 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth—at any rate in the 
stature of its great national figures and the variety and storm of its 
history, perhaps the greatest chapter was between the Jameson Raid in 
1895 and the end of the great war. The period looms with famous names— 
Rhodes and Jameson, Merriman, Hofmeyr, Sauer, Kruger, Milner, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Botha and Smuts. And this happens to be almost 
exactly the period in which W. P. Schreiner’s political life was laid. 

Professor Walker has long been known as the outstanding modern 
historian of South Africa, and he has done nothing better than this 
admirable biography. W. P. Schreiner was the last of a family of seven 
children born to a German missionary and his English wife. After a 
penurious childhood he won the principal scholarship at the South 
African College and went to Cambridge, where he had a brilliant career. 
He returned to Africa just at the time when the simple pastoral economy 
of South Africa was being transformed by the discovery of the diamond 
fields and the Witwatersrand gold mines, and when the consequential 
Uitlander crisis which ended in the Boer war was beginning to loom above 
the horizon. 

Schreiner, after a rapid success at the Cape Town bar, at first threw 
in his lot with Cecil Rhodes and his dreams of a federated South Africa 
expanding to the north. He was Attorney-General in Rhodes’ ministry in 
1893, and at that time was both a moderate imperialist and a believer in 
keeping the Native in his place. His friendship and admiration for Rhodes 
were put to a severe strain by the Jameson Raid, about which he knew 
nothing till after the event. But gradually the methods which that dynamic 
figure adopted to accomplish his noble ends in his own race with death 
led to an estrangement, and in 1898 Schreiner became Prime Minister 
as the head of an anti-Rhodes coalition. He immediately found that his 
central preoccupation was not the politics of Cape Colony but the negotia- 
tions going on between Milner and Chamberlain on one hand, and Kruger 
and Steyn on the other. They were concerned with the treatment to be 
accorded to the Johannesburg Uitlanders and the future relations between 
a Britain which, because Cape Colony and Natal were part of the Empire 
and because of conventions in the past, claimed a certain paramountcy in 
Southern Africa, and the two Dutch Republics and especially the Transvaal 
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which stood stiffly on its complete sovereignty and resisted effective 
enfranchisement of the newcomers to the goldfields as involving the 
end of their patriarchal way of life and a weakening of their independence. 

Professor Walker’s account of these difficult years is, I think, the first 
which has been written not only with access to Schreiner’s own papers 
but after the publication of the Milner papers and a number of recent 
biographies of the leading figures of the time. As so often in history, it 
shows that the crisis arose from the almost irreconcilable contradictions 
of the facts rather than from the deliberate planning of men. The root of 
the trouble lay in the division of Africa into separate sovereignties. There 
was no common authority which could look at the problems of the country 
as a whole, still less legislate for them as a whole. Milner saw this, perhaps, 
more clearly than anybody else but could see no solution save in restoring 
the paramountcy of Britain. Kruger also saw it, but with his indignation 
with the gold-seeking immigrants and his traditional distrust of Britain 
could see no solution save in the inclusion of all Southern Africa in the 
Dutch republican system. It was this underlying ‘irrepressible conflict’ 
which made the negotiations about the Uitlanders so difficult and these, in 
turn, were bedevilled by the usual accidents and individual follies which 
in periods of tension make so rough the way of the peacemaker. Thus 
Schreiner was not taken to the Bloemfontein conference between Milner 
and Kruger, Chamberlain made some of his masterful speeches at 
inopportune moments, the Transvaal Volkraad shilly-shallied just as the 
political barometer seemed at ‘set fair’ and Milner and Kruger pursued 
their unwavering paths until the pressures which sprang from anarchy 
had their way and the root cause of African discord was removed by the 
bitter road of war. 

Schreiner stood steadily though unavailingly for peace. But he kept 
the confidence both of the Cape Parliament and of the High Commissioner, 
and was probably the only man who could have prevented a rising of 
the Dutch in Cape Colony. But once war broke out his position became 
more and more difficult and after a year he had to resign. Thereafter he 
stood in the wings rather than the centre of the political stage. He took a 
leading part in promoting the Union which became possible once war had 
removed the conflict of sovereignties. But he gradually became more and 
more convinced that South Africa was proceeding on wrong lines in 
accepting the Dutch policy of total disenfranchisement of the Natives 
rather than the Cape Colony tradition that civilization should be the 
qualification for the vote, irrespective of colour. He therefore surrendered 
his seat on the National Convention in order to defend Dinizulu on a charge 
of treason and later fought the clauses of the constitution dealing with 
the Natives, both in the Cape House and in London, but without avail. The 
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last few years of his life were spent as High Commissioner for South 
Africa in London during the world war until his death in 1919. 

Mr Walker has given us a faithful picture of the man as well as of his 
times. Absolute integrity of mind and character was the foundation of 
Schreiner’s greatness. Nothing could deflect him from the path pointed 
out by honesty and conscience. Lacking in popular gifts and charm, some- 
what ponderous and excessively painstaking in his speech and work, he 
saved his country from greater evils in 1899, because amidst the hates 
and fears and intrigues of the time everybody trusted his absolute 
sincerity of mind and heart. During his later career he mellowed, and 
his ancestral Christianity began to take deep hold of him. His cham- 
pionship of the Native, his endless consideration for the young, his 
indefatigable work for sick, stranded or wounded South Africans during 
the war, show him to have become in the end one of the most lovable of 
men. His life certainly added lustre and example to a Dominion already 
rich in great and illustrious men. 

LOTHIAN 
ANCRUM, 
ROXBURGHSHIRE 





THE CHURCH IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


THE CHURCH AND ITS FUNCTION IN Society. By W. A. VissER ’r Hoort and 
J. H. OtpHam. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark. $2.00. 1937. 

Wuart Is A Livinc Cuurcu? By J. S. Wace. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
1s. New York: Harper. 1937. 


T was originally intended that the Oxford Conference on ‘Church, 
Community and State’ last July should be preceded by the publi- 
cation of eight or nine volumes of composite international authorship on 
the major topics of the conference and their theological presuppositions. 
Practical difficulties retarded the execution of the scheme. Only one of the 
volumes actually reached the hands of delegates in advance of the con- 
ference; the others are announced for early autumn publication. 

The thwarting of the original plan has not been without its advantages. 
To most readers the large and weighty volumes will come with greater 
interest and profit after the conference than before. More important, 
Oxford delegates and the general public have been supplied with a single 
brief work which in every respect deserves to stand alone and to be 
recognized as the indispensable introduction to all the others. For The 
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Church and its Function in Society is far more than one in a series. It 
surveys with admirable comprehensiveness and succinctness the whole of 
the territory explored in the companion volumes; it raises in clear and 
intelligible conspectus most of the basic issues with which they are 
preoccupied. 

The authors have divided the task between them in two sections of 
somewhat unequal length. Dr ’t Hooft provides a factual survey of the most 
important contrasted doctrines of the Church and of their actual historical 
forms and life; the treatment is, roughly, first theological then sociological. 
Against this factual background Dr Oldham examines the underlying 
issues in the attempt to discover the Church’s proper relationship to the 
corporate life of men. 

Dr ’t Hooft’s contribution might be described as a masterpiece in 
miniature. Into seventy-five pages he has compressed a brilliantly lucid and 
vigorous account of the respective conceptions and concretions of the 
Church in the principal branches of Christendom, without sacrifice of 
accuracy or adequacy. For such a useful and reliable summary the author 
has laid all serious students of the problem of the Church heavily in his 
debt. These two brief chapters will probably be widely referred to for 
some years to come as furnishing a more balanced, competent and satis- 
factory introduction to the subject than is to be found elsewhere in 
volumes five times their length. 

Dr Oldham has essayed the hardly less difficult task of analysing the 
avowed and unrecognized presuppositions in the Church’s relations to 
society, and of revealing the major divergences of view regarding these 
presuppositions in all their baffling intricacy and paradox. He has woven 
into his account many of the most striking contributions from the vast 
material gathered in preparation for the conference at Oxford. The special 
emphases which he himself was concerned to make central there—the 
importance of lay leadership, the need for new types of ministry to meet 
the peculiar problems of this age, the influence of ‘cells’ of committed 
Christians, the limitations of church pronouncements and so on—are here 
developed. But they take a balanced place in a much wider and more 
comprehensive context framed from the world-wide conviction of the 
Church. 

It is clear that the discussion throughout is in tension between the 
view of those who hold that the Church’s responsibility is exhausted in 
‘confronting men with the Christian demand and encouraging them to 
discover its application for themselves’ and the demand of others that 
‘the Church expound the implications of the Christian understanding of 
life and make clear the kind of behaviour to which belief in the Gospel 
prompts.’ That the author himself has been unable to bring the two views 
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into synthesis or make choice between them could be illustrated by 
numerous references, but nowhere more strikingly than from the fact 
that the two quotations just given occur in successive paragraphs on 
the same page. This indecision and shift of position vitiate somewhat the 
force of the argument, but they truly mirror the oecumenical situation. 
What is supremely needed to-day, and what the earnest Christian layman 
urgently asks, is not ‘an adequate theology’ in the sense of a new exposition 
and defence of the Christian view of God, man and the world, but a new 
theological ethic—an ethic deeply rooted in the intrinsic certitudes of 
Christian faith but drawing from them specific guidance for the individual 
Christian and the Church in the concrete baffling issues of contemporary 
life. The possibility of such an ethic is envisaged in the concept of ‘middle 
axioms . . . provisional definitions of the type of behaviour required of 
Christians at a given period and in given circumstances’-—one of Dr 
Oldham’s most fruitful suggestions. But in the chapter where it is promised 
we shall be told how such axioms are arrived at, we are directed to an 
ethic ‘not of ends, purposes or programmes’ but of ‘faith and obedience’ 
and to the dubious conception of God who ‘as Creator has not a purpose 
by which His activity is determined.’ This is, in effect, to deny the 
possibility of the ‘middle axioms’ which had been promised. 

However, the greater importance of the book, and especially of Dr 
Oldham’s contribution, is not in its contents, valuable as these are, but in 
the process by which they were arrived at and of which they are the fruit. 
That process was the submission in typescript of the entire manuscript to 
most careful and candid criticism by a score or more minds of diverse 
traditions and points of view, and then the complete rewriting (not merely 
revision) of the text in the light of their suggestions—a process carried 
through at least three times. Those who have given painstaking study to 
the four successive drafts have marvelled at the progressive correction, 
improvement and enrichment of the text; they have witnessed the gestation 
and birth of a truly oecumenical document. By faithful adherence to this 
process Dr Oldham has given proof of the real nature of oecumenical 
Christian thinking. If the Church is ever to be given the ‘oecumenical 
theology’ for which we pray, it will be less through occasional large 
conferences than through the individual submission of their minds, by 
those who mould the churches’ thought, to this arduous and demanding 
discipline.To be concrete, if Karl Barth, the Archbishop of York, Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Professor Berdyaev would each severally resolve that he 
would publish no major work until it had passed through such a process 
of repeated world-wide criticism and complete rewriting, we might have 
to wait five, or even ten, years for the next books from their pens. But we 
should be assured of four volumes which would set forward the clarification 
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and unification of the Christian mind more significantly than anything 
these, or any other four thinkers, have written. Is the price too exacting 
for so great an end? This is offered as a serious suggestion to those who 
care seriously for a reunited Christendom. 

Principal Whale’s little book is of different scope and intention, but 
it deals with much the same issues and, in its own sphere, is not less 
successful. Six brief chapters not merely define the specifications of a 
worthy Church; by contagious evangel they quicken the reader’s conviction 
and enthusiasm for action. Here is a preface to the discussions of Hangchow 
for laymen no less than for clergy. There is no clearer proof of the surging 
spiritual longing than the growing demand for ‘tracts for the times.’ On 
the lengthening shelf of such tracts What is a Living Church? will take 
a conspicuous place. 

Henry P. Van DusEN 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

New YORK 





THE MUSLIM WORLD TO-DAY 


Tue YounGc Mostem Looks AT Lire. By Murray T. Titus. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1937. 

Wuat Is THIs MosLem Wor.LpD? By C. R. Watson. New York: Friendship 
Press. $1.00, 1937. 

Mecca AND Beyonp. By Epwarp M. and Rose W. Dopp. Boston, Mass.: 
Central Committee on United Study of Foreign Missions. 50 cents and 
$1.00. 1937. 

CHRISTENDOM AND IsLam: Their contacts and cultures down the centuries. By 
W. Witson CasH. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 
New York: Harper. $2.00. 1937. 


D® TITUS has been in India since 1910 and has devoted a large 

part of his active life to the problems of Islam. His book begins 
with a tale of a young Muslim from Central Asia, who journeys first to 
India and then to Mecca and records his experiences as he meets modern 
types of Islam which are quite unknown in his own country. One could 
wish that the whole book had been written in the same way as a single 
story of an orthodox Muslim meeting all the different types of advanced 
Muslims that one finds in India, Egypt and Turkey, and also meeting 
Christians and Christian missionaries. For it is this contact of different 
typ-s of Muslims which forms the theme of the book, and an extremely 
interesting theme it is. ‘Can a person be modern and a good Muslim at 
the same time?’ is a question asked by one of the characters, a question 
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which is not easy to answer. While many a modern Muslim looks with 
disfavour on the seclusion of women, which has wrought such irreparable 
damage to Muslim society, others cannot help noticing that those few 
Muslim ladies who have left purdah are for the most part indifferent to 
the claims of religion. Is there no religious life in Islam that is able to 
adapt itself to changing conditions? is really the question for the future of 
Islam. Turkey has adapted itself to modern conditions, and the author 
tells us that the Turks still think of themselves as Muslims. But the real 
question is whether these Turkish Muslims are so in any religious sense, 
or whether they are simply preserving the name without any of its religious 
content. The author notices the interest that many Muslims of the present 
day are finding in the study of Christianity. Probably most people who 
have worked amongst Muslims would agree that there is no future for 
Islam as a religion. As a materialistic form of society it may long continue, 
but the really religious elements will find their future only in Christianity. 

Dr Watson, born in Cairo of missionary parents, visited Muslim lands 
in the early days of his ministry, and since 1916 has been President of the 
American University in Cairo. His book begins with a rapid geographical 
survey of the whole Muslim world made on an imaginary journey by air. 
Then in succeeding chapters he looks more closely at the life and religion 
of Islam. Perhaps the most noteworthy is the chapter which attempts an 
appraisal of Islam, because it is the most difficult thing to give a judgment 
which is true and fair. It is easy to see faults in a religion; easy to praise; 
but to give a true judgment of a religion for its value in past history, at 
the present and for the future is exceedingly difficult. Both this book and 
that of Dr Titus deal with the same subject, though written from different 
countries. But the field is so vast and Islam so many-sided that the reader 
of both will not find much overlapping. 

The authors of Mecca and Beyond, Dr and Mrs Dodd, are able to 
write the extraordinary dedication, ‘To our Parents and Grandparents who 
went as ambassadors of Christ to the Near East.’ The book is full of light 
touches of personal experience which illustrate the subject much more 
than vague generalizations: ‘I shall never forget my surprise when I 
looked out of the train window and saw before me in bold English lettering 
the sign UR JUNCTION.’ ‘Near the University of Al-Azhar one can see 
huge parcels of Arabic books addressed to Kordofan, Timbuctoo, Cape 
Town, Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, Mombasa and Madagascar—the Moslem 
“evangelism” of Africa.’ ‘ ‘“The Christians believe in one God and they 
are kind.” “How do you know?” “I learned in a mission hospital.” ’ 

The book is delightfully written, and gives a clearer picture than we 
have seen elsewhere of what Christian missions are actually doing amongst 
Muslims. 
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Dr Cash’s book deals with its subject historically and in a brief space 
tells the story of Islam and its relations with Christianity in times past. 
He devotes a good deal of space to Sufism, the mystic side of Islam, which 
has many parallels with Christian mysticism. Looking back over the past 
failures of Christianity to impress favourably the Muslim world, the author 
is able to look forward with hope, even though for some time to come our 
task is still to be the laying of foundations : 


Converts may be few, but there is much to be done, apart from direct 
conversions to Christianity, in discovering a new way of approach, in proving 
the reality of our faith in our lives, in establishing fellowship with Moslems in 
their search for God and in the building of bridges, which will enable the 
barriers on both sides to fall, the barriers of prejudice, misunderstanding and 
controversial bitterness. 

L. E. BROWNE 

GayTon, NORTHANTS 





THE CENTENARY OF A MISSION BOARD 


One Hunprep Years: A history of the foreign missionary work of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., with some account of countries, peoples 
and the policies and problems of modern missions. By ARTHUR JUDSON 
Brown. Introduction by C. R. Erdman. New York: Revell. $8.00. 1936. 


6 le Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 

United States of America was established by the general assembly 
of the Church on June 7th, 1837, and was organized in its first meeting 
on October 31st of that year. In connexion with the celebration of its 
centenary the publication of this comprehensive volume was authorized. 
Its author served as secretary of the board for thirty-four years and was 
therefore well fitted to write its history and describe the work of its many 
missions. 

Presbyterian churches in America have supported missionary work for 
more than a century. As early as 1763 a collection for missions was ordered 
by the synod of New York, and at the first meeting of the general assembly 
in 1789 missions had a prominent place in the discussions. In 1831 the 
synod of Pittsburgh organized the Western Foreign Missionary Society, 
composed of ministers and elders of its eight presbyteries and responsible 
to the synod. This was the first missionary board of the Church, the 
predecessor of the board of the general assembly (now celebrating its 
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centenary), with which it was immediately merged when the latter was 
organized. ‘This history is significant as it records the outcome of the long 
discussions that ended in the recognition by the general assembly that 
foreign missions should be regarded as the direct work of the Church, an 
inherent obligation maintained not merely by voluntary associations of 
individuals but by the whole Church. 

The history of the development of the board is briefly summarized 
by Dr Brown in a single chapter. Another chapter relates the rise and 
development of women’s boards and their merger with the assembly’s 
board. The other chapters describe the missions established by the board, 
and their titles indicate the world-wide extension of its work among 
~ American Indians, Jews, Chinese and Japanese in the United States, in 
Africa, China, Chosen, Iran, India, Japan, Latin America, Iraq, the 
Philippines, Siam, Syria, as well as aid given to Reformed Churches in 
Europe. These chapters are excellent summaries of the policies and 
problems of modern missions with a background consisting of brief 
descriptions of the countries and peoples in and among which these 
missions are located. The historical character of these chapters varies and 
in many it is disappointingly brief. For pastors and church workers 
striving to deepen the interest of church members in their missionary 
task, these chapters will furnish much helpful information. Unfortunately 
there are a number of mistakes in the spelling of names and some minor 
misstatements. The appendices include a complete list of the missionaries 
of the board, some interesting statistics showing income and growth, and 
a complete statistical table for the year 1935. 


A. L. WARNSHUIS 
New York 





THE FIFTH UNIFIED STATEMENT 


THE ADVANCING CHURCH 1937-38: The fifth Unified Statement of the work 
of the Church overseas. Foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Special article on Christian Education Overseas by Arthur Mayhew, 
C.I.E., C.M.G. Illustrated. Maps. Charts. London: Church Assembly, 
Press & Publications Board. 1s. 1937. 


HERE are two things to be said about these ‘Unified Statements.’ 
They get better and better; and they have an interesting history. 

At the time of the Lambeth conference in 1930 the late Canon Stacy 

Waddy, secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 

convened a meeting of overseas bishops of the Anglican Communion. 
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The result was a request to the missionary council of the Church of 
England to produce each year ‘an authoritative statement showing what 
each (missionary) diocese hopes to do for itself and what it expects from 
the Home Church.’ Reports and statistics are collected from the one 
hundred and six dioceses, then worked over by area committees, and 
finally woven into a unified statement. Over three hundred people have 
had a share in producing the present volume; yet it is done with such 
skill that it is really unified. 

To survey all the overseas work of the Church of England in a hundred 
pages calls for compression on the part of the editors and close study on 
the part of the reader. It is not a book to skim, but rather to read with 
care. 

The title is a happy choice, for the book tells the story not of a stand- 
still Church, much less of a retreating Church, but of a Church that is 
on the march. Judged by the tests of geography, numbers, opportunity 
and quality it is an advancing Church, and its advance is secured mainly 
through education and evangelism. The chapter on Tropical Africa is 
summed up in the sentence: ‘Education is the main instrument by which 
the Church extends and grows strong,’ while the central sentence in 
the chapter on India says that ‘for ten years 10,000 adherents enrolled 
themselves every month; the present increase is at the rate of 15,000 
a month.’ 

For many readers the most stimulating chapter in the book is that 
entitled ‘The Relevance of Christian Education,’ by Mr Arthur Mayhew, 
Joint Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies. 
He speaks of educational work at home as being dull and stale in compari- 
son with ‘the exhilarating experience of work overseas,’ and then 
proceeds: 


After eight years of teaching at home and more than twenty-five years’ 
experience of educational work in India and our colonial dependencies, I often 
wonder why educational enthusiasts are content to stay at home. . . . If you 
want a life of educational venture and experiment, if you want pedagogically 
to ‘see life,’ go to Africa or India, anywhere, in fact, overseas where Christian 
missions . . . are trying to guide whole communities into the Christian way of 


life (pp. 86, 87). 

A word of appreciation must be said about the maps, diagrams and 
statistical tables. Everything superfluous has been eliminated. They are 
simple and effective. 


A. M. CHIRGWIN 
LONDON 
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THE FAR EAST TO-DAY 


Tue 20TH CENTURY IN THE Far East. By P. H. B. Kent. Maps. London: 
Edward Arnold. 16s. 1937. 


Tue Far East in Wortp Po.irics: A Study in Recent History. By G. F. 
Hupson. Plates. Maps. London: Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1937. 


M® KENT is a barrister-at-law and has practised in Treaty-Port 

China for thirty-five years. He has also been adviser to the 
ministries of finance and communications and has written a book on the 
Chinese railway system and on the Passing of the Manchus. The value of 
his new book both to the general reader and the missionary in the Far 
East is considerable. 

There are six parts, together with six useful appendices. Parts 1 and 
II are a series of well-drawn pictures of outstanding events from 1901 to 
1931. The best and most illuminating work is to be found in the descrip- 
tions of those increasingly chaotic years after the foundation of the 
Republic. Mr Kent comes in Part 111 to the foreign contribution to the 
economic fabric of China, with a final eight pages on the foreign con- 
tribution in the cultural field. Here is the weakest part of the book. 
Nothing is said on the literary renaissance, no discerning criticism on 
the modern educational system nor on the belief in western science 
which Young China came to have, nor on the uprush of somewhat 
hysterical patriotism which was the outcome of the failure of the Re- 
public. Part rv deals with Japan and its development. With regard to 
Japanese policy in China, he is convinced that North China has no desire 
for autonomy apart from the Central Government, whilst he sums up 
that policy as aiming ‘to see China a house divided against itself.’ This 
judgment has damning force from so impartial an observer, the more 
so as it is built on a clear grasp of Japan’s inability to achieve what she 
really wants to achieve. In Part v he comes back to ‘China in 1936,’ in 
Part vi he gives his reflexions as he surveys the Pacific scene to-day. 
His conclusion, characteristically enough, is that Great Britain ‘must 
speak with no uncertain voice. We must be strong. We cannot afford to 
lag behind the pace which others set.’ This is for him the only way in 
which the ‘suicidal tendencies’ in the Far East can be checked. 

Both the strength and the weakness of Mr Kent’s point of view lies 
in his conception of an inevitable evolution taking place in the world, an 
evolution in which Great Britain plays the foremost part. What he means 
by evolution is not at all clear: one suspects that biological survival and 
the progress of civilization are mixed up in his mind. But he is quite clear 
that Great Britain has always done her best in all circumstances to be as 
good to China as was possible. He has, therefore, failed at certain points 
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to realize the mistakes and shortcomings in the diplomacy of Great 
Britain as well as the other powers. 

As already hinted, Mr Kent has not been so careful in his study of 
Chinese movements as of the official documents dealing with international 
affairs. 

Some minor blunders must be noted. On p. 180, ‘Amoy, a Portuguese 
corruption of Haimen, gate of the sea’: the Chinese characters are Hsia 
and Men, meaning gate of the summer. On p. 176 there is a reference to 
a Portuguese printing-press in Macao as ‘the first printing-press employing 
movable type instead of the stereotyped wooden blocks used by the 
Chinese.’ Printing with movable type was invented by the Chinese 
centuries before this date (vide T. F. Carter’s The Invention of Printing in 
China, pp. 158-69). 

With regard to mission work, Mr Kent has very little to say, but what 
there is is appreciative. His point of view is to be judged from the following: 


It is to the missionaries whose activities in China have sometimes been 
justly criticized, but more often unfairly abused, that Europe owes its debt as 
the torchbearers of its civilization. 


Mr Hudson’s book affords a great contrast to Mr Kent’s, for the 
latter’s tendency to pro-Britishness is absent in the former. He is essenti- 
ally the impartial historian, a man with complicated threads to unravel 
’ and coolly going about his task. He is not troubled with untoward sym- 

pathies, and the result is a successful exposition of his theme, namely, the 
way in which for the last hundred years and more the political strains 
and stresses in the West and in the Far East have intimately reacted on 
each other. This has not been done before with anything like such a 
wide scope of knowledge as Mr Hudson has taken the trouble to acquire; 
and it has been done well. In the first half of the book we see China and 
Japan subject to changes in policy which were dictated by the kaleido- 
scope of alliance diplomacy in Europe. The second half leads up to the 
distinctive feature of the Far Eastern situation to-day, namely, a Japan 
and a China which cannot be made the tools of western Macht-politik. 
The change began when Great Britain, perturbed by her ‘splendid isola- 
tion,’ turned first to Germany and, finding no response to her overtures 
there, then turned to Japan. The story is brought down to the present 
day when America is the only country in a position to challenge Japanese 
sea-power in the north-western Pacific. Mr Hudson does not deal with 
the question of why Great Britain and America cannot achieve a better 
working agreement in the Far East, an agreement which many believe 
can and should be made. 


This opens to view the one limitation of this excellent book. Mr 
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Hudson is the pure spectator, impartial, neutral to a degree, which 
sometimes gives the impression of his being almost inhuman. He has 
lived in Japan and has an intimate knowledge of the forces at work there. 
But he does not seem concerned with the grave possibility—some wise 
men would say probability—that the way Japan has gone the last six years 
may well spell ruin for her people as well as the Chinese. But perhaps we 
do Mr Hudson an injustice. There are glimpses from time to time of a 
man looking beneath the surface, though so far not daring to do more 
than exercise a scathing power of sarcasm. But one would like to see 
Mr Hudson go a good deal further and appreciate more than this book 
shows what it is that makes passions boil over in the Far East. 

There are one or two errors to be mentioned. Borodin’s Christian 
name surely is Michael, not Jacob. The French Concession in Shanghai 
is not controlled by an electorate of foreign ratepayers, but ruled by the 
French Consul-General. The Chinese representatives at the Versailles 
conference were by no means all spokesmen of the Kuomintang. And 
surely it is a gross exaggeration to say that in 1932 Japan, if she had 
wanted, could have ‘occupied and exploited the littoral provinces of China 
from Hopei to Fukien.’ She could raid and devastate, but she could not 


occupy, much less exploit. E. R. HUuGHEs 
OxForD 





SHORTER NOTICE 


Seminary Militant: An Account of the Missionary Movement at Mount 
Holyoke Seminary and College. By Louise Porter Thomas. (South Hadley, 
Mass.: Department of English, Mount Holyoke College. $1.00. 1937.) A 
short and readable account of the founding and development of Mount 
Holyoke College. Mary Lyon, the founder and first principal, was a keen 
Christian woman, and the fire of missionary enthusiasm which she kindled 
has lasted through the hundred years of the life of the college, so that there 
has come from it a constant stream of missionaries to the non-Christian 
lands as teachers and wives of missionaries, and also to the rural schools 
of their own young and developing country. The difficulties of the early 
days are brought out crisply, for many of these pioneers whose names 
are now household words were graduates of the college. Its traditional 
enthusiasm for learning started many other women’s schools and colleges 
both in the United States and in the East. It adopted the Women’s 
Christian College in Madras as its sister institution, and in the best family 
tradition has given help of all kinds most generously. It is an inspiring 
record, B. D. G. 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Proressor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., of Yale, contributes the second 
of his two articles dealing with evangelism, of which the first was pub- 
lished in our July number. Both will form part of a preparatory volume 
on evangelism to be issued before the Hangchow meeting. 





The Rev. R. H. W. SHEPHERD is a minister of the Bantu Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa, Editor of the South African Outlook and 
Literary Secretary of the Christian Council of South Africa. 





The paper on the Palestine Commission Report is written by one 
who desires to remain anonymous, a British subject who can speak on the 
matter with authority and knowledge. 





The Rev. Georce S. STEwarRT is a Presbyterian minister, formerly 
of the Cairns Memorial United Free Church, Edinburgh. He is not a 
stranger to readers of the Review, and his present article will be found 
no less inspiring and helpful than others which he has contributed. 





The Rev. CHartes W. IcLeHart, Ph.D., D.D., is a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, now doing evangelistic work in Tokyo. 
His paper is the last of the series the Review has been publishing on the 
conception of the ministry in non-Christian religions. 





Dr DreprRicH WESTERMANN, D.Phil., is one of the two directors of 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, which 
has recently completed its tenth year. 





Herr Otto Raum is a former missionary of the Leipzig mission 
and has recently been studying anthropology in London. 


Dr GUNTER WaGNneER holds a Fellowship of the International Institute 
for African Languages and Cultures for anthropological field work 
among Kavirondo Bantu tribes. 
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The Rev. E. E. Etpgr, Ph.D., D.D., is a missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church on the staff of the American University, Cairo. 





Miss Marcaret I. Potts is a missionary in Lagos of the Church 
Missionary Society. 





The Rev. C. H. Git has for some years been Secretary of the Church 
Missions to Jews and has just been elected Chairman of the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 





Dr HenprRIK Kraemer, D.Philol., is well known for his work with 
the Netherlands Bible Society in Java. He has recently been appointed 
Professor of the History of Religions and of the Phenomenology of 
Religions in Leiden University. He has been devoting himself for some 
months to the preparation of a book on modern evangelism, to be pub- 
lished in 1938 in preparation for the Hangchow meeting. 





Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. N. MacNicot, D.Litt., D.D., 
well-known to readers of this Review; Sir GEORGE ANDERSON, former 
Director of Public Instruction in the Panjab; Dr Berry Hermann, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy at the School of Oriental 
Studies, London; the Rev. W. H. Wiser, Ph.D., a missionary of the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Saharanpur; Mr A. V. P. ELLiotT, 
on the staff of the Bishop Tucker College, Uganda; the Rev. Canon 
Goprrey Ca.iaway, S.S.J.E., of St Cuthbert’s, Isolo, South Africa; 
the Marquess or Lotuian, C.H., who as Mr Philip Kerr held an 
official position in South Africa after the Boer War, and knew W. P. 
Schreiner; Professor H. P. VAN DusEN, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; the Rev. L. E. Browne, D.D., recently on the staff of the 
Henry Martyn School of Islamics, Lahore, now vicar of Gayton; the 
Rev. A. L. Warnsuuis, D.D., a Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council; the Rev. A. M. Cuircwin, General Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society; the Rev. E. R. Hucues, formerly of the same 
mission in China, now Reader in Chinese in Oxford University. 
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EastwarD: The story of Adoniram Judson. 
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to life’ of 


An unusually satisfactory ‘ bringing to 
the great pioneer. 


Tue Opyssgy or Francis Xavier. Theodore 
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seventeenth-century Japan. 

Lectures ON JAPAN: An Outline of the De- 
velopment of the Japanese People and their 
Culture. Inazo Nitobé. 405 pp. London: 
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+REVISITING JAPAN. Galen M. Fisher. Amer- 
asia (New York), 1937 (July), 219-24. 406. 
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484 (Ministry in teligions) ; ; 488-9 (Bud- 
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York), 1937 (July), 225-9. 417. 
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Illus. End-paper map. vi+97 pp. London: 
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Deals with some of the recent developments of 
the C.M.S. in China. 
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Plain. W. F. Rowlands, B.D. Illus. End- 
popes map. 110 pp. London: Livingstone 
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158-70. 
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A translation of The Exile. 


See also 460 (Ostasien Mission) ; 485 (Analects). 


South-East Asia 
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lands East Indies) 
En mes RIVALRY IN SouTH-EAST 
Asta. Ernest O. Hauser. FPR, 1937 
(May 15), whole number. 479. 


See also 50r (Java Conference). 


india, Burma and Ceylon 
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A careful study of an aboriginal tribe found in 
Chota Nagpur, the Central Provinces and Orissa. 


Inp1a RecaLLep. Cornelia Sorabji. Illus. xix + 

287 pp. London: Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 1937. 422. 

(bo a sketches of the intimate home life 

of a number of the writer’s Indian friends, giving 

information outside the knowledge of most writers 
on India. 

Inp1A Reveats Hersetr. Basil Mathews (with 
collaboration of Winifred Wilson). _vii+ 
192 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
58. 1937- 423. 

See review, p. 541. 

PANCHAYATS IN INDIA. J. G. Drummond. 
60 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
gd. 1937. 424. 

See review, p. §4I. 
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MISsSIONSARBEJDE 1 INDIEN. N. Bundgaard. 
64 pp. Copenhagen : Danish Missionary 
Society’s Forlag. Kr. 1. 1937. 425. 

Sketches of the work of the Danish Missionary 
Society in India. 

FLoop- Tipe in INnpiA: An _ Eye- Witness 
Account of the Mass Movements. W. J. 
Noble. 92 pp. London: Cargate Press. 
Is. 1937. 426. 

A brief, clear statement of the condition of the 
depressed classes and their movement towards 
Christianity. 

tInp1a’s OPPRESSED CLASSES AND RELIGION. 
D. A. McGavran. United Church Review 
(Bangalore), 1937 (July), 183-92. 426a. 

Reprints obtainable from Author, Mungeli, 
C.P., India, at Re 1 for 50 copies, 8 as for 25 copies. 

See also gor (A. Judson) ; 469 (Bible Course) ; 
470 (Adult Literacy) ; 474 (Medical Statistics) ; 
476 (Economic Environment of Church)’; 486 
(Hinduism) ; 493 (Evangelism of Muslims). 


The Near East and North Africa 


Wuat 1s THIS MosLtem Woritp? Charles W. 
Watson. End-paper map. xiv-+207 pp. 
London : Student Christian Movement Press. 
58. 1937. 427. : 

The American edition was noted in our July 
bibliography, No. 312. 
See review, p. 561. 

Tue YouNG MosLem Looks aT Lire. Murray 
T. Titus. End-paper map. x+181 pp. 
New York: Friendship Press. 60 cents and 
$1. 1937. 428. 

See review, p. 561. 

¢SociaL CHANGES IN TuRKEY. Lilo Linke. 
International Affairs (London), 1937 (July- 
Aug.), 540-63. 429. 

tEpucaTioN IN Turkey. Z. M. Niksel. 
— Review (London), 1937 (July), 545-54. 
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SOMETHING New IN IRAN. J. N. Hoare. Map. 

Illus. viii+71 pp. ndon: Church 
Missionary Society. 18. 1937. 432. 


A description of modern Iran, with appendices 
on the work of the Church Missionary Society 
and other societies. 

PALESTINE RoyaAL ComMissiON Report. Cmd. 
5479. Maps. xii+404 pp. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 6s. ba. 1937. 432. 

See article, p. 464. 

+THE PALESTINE COMMISSION REPORT: From 
the point of view of the Church. IRM, 
1937 (Oct.), 464-70. 433. 

I MAstarens FotspAr. H. V. Morton. Trans. 
by Ingeborg Wikander of In the Steps of the 
Master. Illus. 496 pp. Uppsala: Lind- 
blads Férlag. Kr. 8.50. 1936. 434. 


ABESSINIENS GULDLAND. Martin Nordfeldt. 
Illus. 149 pp. Stockholm: Evangeliska 
Fosterlands-Stiftelsens Férlag. Kr. 2.50. 
1936. 435. 

NYA FARDEVAGAR 1 OSTAFRIKA: Resor i Eritrea. 
J. Iwarson. 175 pp. Stockholm: Evange- 
liska Fosterlande- Stifteloens Forlag. Kr. 
2.50. 1936. 436. 

“New R in East Africa.’ 
Eritrea. 

BEHIND THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Ried F. 
Shields. 196 pp. Philadelphia: United 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
75 cents. 1937. 437. 

An official history of this Board’s work in the 
Egyptian Sudan. 

See also 453-3a (Jewish History) ; 477 (Evan- 
gelical Church in Egypt); 490-r (Islam) ; 
492-3 (Christianity). 

Africa 
(General) 

+THE WorK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND CULTURES. 
Diedrich Westermann, D.Phil. IRM, 1937 
(Oct.), 493-9. 438. 

Across AFRICA IN A Lorry. W. B. Redmayne. 
Illus. Sketch map. 128 pp. London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 38. 6d. 1937. 
439. 

The popularly written account of a journey from 
Egypt to Nigeria on behalf of the Sudan United 
ission. Numerous and excellent photographs. 

See also 467 (Language); 483 (Magic); 498 
(Colonial Affairs). 

West Africa 
(frem the Senegal to the Cunene, i: 
the West and Central Sudan 

Law AND AUTHORITY IN A NIGERIAN TRIBE : 
A Stupy in Inprrect Rue. C. K. Meek. 
Foreword by Lord Lugard. Map. xvi+ 
372 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
178. 6d. 1937. 440. 


Journeys in 





A review is in preparation. 








Native ADMINISTRATION IN NIGERIA. ‘pm oad 
Perham. Maps. xii+404 pp. ion 
Oxford University Press. 178. 6d. 1937. 
441. 

A review is in preparation. 

: Ein Arzt erzihit aus Afrika. 

C. Huppenbauer. 258 S. Tibingen: 

Wunderlich Verlag. M. 4.80. 1937. 442. 
The author, a doctor, was in the Basel Mission 

in W. Africa before and during the war; then 

superintendent of the Tropi Diseases Con- 
valescent Home in Tibingen; then again in 

Africa, where he is now in ind ent practice in 

Togoland. He writes of his African experiences. 

~ DICTIONNAIRE KIKONGO-FRaN¢aIs : Avec une 

Etude Phonétic — les Pag ons les 
lus importants de ite Ki qi 

kK E. pemnny D.D. 1183 pp. Geusde : 

Marcel Hayez. Frs 300. 1936. 443. 

A review is in preparation. 


See also 400 (Jesuits) ; 477 (Education). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


A TripaL SuRVEY OF MONGALLA PROVINCE BY 
MEMBERS OF THE PROVINCE STAFF AND 
CuurcH Miussionary Society. Edited b 
L. F.Nalder. Map. viii+2 2 PP. London : 
Oxford University Press (for International 
Institute of African and Cultures). 
15S. 1937. 444. 

review, p. 551. 


- 160 . New York: Revell. 
$1.50. London : Oliphants. 6s. 1937. 445. 
The development of the Colony from primitive 
savagery to a high d of civilization as seen 
during the active participation in it of a missionary 
of the Africa Inland Mission. 
See also 475 (Gutmann’s Theories); 483a 
(Kikuyu Religion). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambeni rivers) 


A L’Ompre pu Ma érice: Histoire d’Afrique. 
Marthe ‘ is: Société des 
géliques. Frs 10. 1937. 446. 
A simple vivid picture of primitive life in a 
Barotse area untouched by Christianity and 
remote from western civilization. 
+Mortuary CusToMS AND THE BELIEF IN 
SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH AMONG THE SOUTH- 
Eastern Bantu. Max Gluckmann. Bantu 
Studies (Johannesburg), 1937 (June), 117-36. 
447. 


Zutu Journey. Carel Birkby. Illustrated. 
a map. 999 PP. London: Muller. 


1937. é 
Gives a good Fee. written with knowledge 
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See also 478 (Separatist Churches); 479 
(Morality) ; 500 ( and Missions). 


Madagascar 
Tue Great Istanp: Madagascar, Past and 
Present. Harold A. Ridgwell. Illus. Map. 
110 pp. London: Livingstone Press. 1s, 


1937. 449. 

EE couhat-tut quests ond the growth of the 
Protestant Church, through the persecution 
period up to the present day, with special reference 
to the work of the London Missionary Society. 


RasaLaMA: The Heroine of Madagascar. J. 
Hard - 7 pp. Cambridge: Author, 
17 Avenue. Obtainable London: 


London Missionary Society. 2d. (50 for 
8s.) 1937. 450. 
Martyred in August 1837. 
The Pacific 
AMERICANS IN Procgss : A study of our citizens 
of oriental ancestry. William C. Smith. 
xvi+359 pp. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards 
Bro . 2. 1937- 451. 

A report of field studies on cultural adjustments 
in Hawaii and in the continental United States. 
¢tTuHe Puuiiprinss To-pay AND To-morRRow. 
Stephen Duggan. Yale Review (New Haven), 

1937 (Spring), 492-509. 452. 


The jews 





A Sociat AND Reticious History OF THE 

— S. W. Baron. 3 volumes. New 

ork: Columbia University Press. $3.75 ; 

$3.75; $4. London: Oxford University 

Press. 18s. 6d.; 18s. 6d.; 208. 1937. 453. 
A work of great erudition. 

Tue Jew in Revo.tt: The Modern Jew in the 
World Crisis. William Zukerman. 255 pp. 
London: Secker & Warburg. 6s. 1937. 453a. 

See also 432-3 (Palestine Report); 459 
(Vienna Conference). 


Fields General 


Primitive INTELLIGENCE AND ENVIRONMENT. 
x+325 pp. New York: 


chiefly on tribes in Australia and in South Africa, 
with a brief section on Asiatic primitives. 

Tue ApvANCING CHURCH, 1937-1938: The 
fifth Unified Statement. Foreword by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Special Article 
on Christian Education Overseas by Arthur 
Mayhew, C.I.E., C.M.G. Illus. Maps. 
Charts. xii+128 pp. London: Church 


Assembly, Press & Publications Board. 13. 


1937- 455- 
eth review, p. 564. 


A New Cuurcu Faces A New Wor.p. Jesse H. 
Arnup. (ae Pp. Toronto: United 
. $1. 1937. 456. 
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Sketches the total missionary outreach of the 
three churches now forming the United Church of 
Canada, set against a deft sketch of the historical 
background. 


NuTIpA VARLDSMISsION. Herman Sandegren. 
131 pp. geet Lindblads Férlag. 
4 2.50. 


A summary ib the wena mission to-day. 


+NoGLE OVERVEJELSER OM VERDENSSITUA- 
TIONEN OG MiAUssIONEN. Ferd. Munck. 
bb 1937 (Feb.), 11-28; (Apr.), 63-87. 
45 


The present world situation and the world 
mission. 


See also 402 (F. Xavier). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


See 443 (Kikongo-French Dictionary); 474 
(Medical Statistics in India). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


+THE VIENNA CONFERENCE OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CHRISTIAN 
APPROACH TO THE Jews: June 28th to 
July 2nd, 1937. C. H. Gill. IRM, 1937 
(Oct.), 531-6. 459. 

JaHRBUCH DER OsTASIEN-MissIOnN, NR 15, 
MIT JAHRESBERICHT DER OsTASIEN-MISSION. 
Heraus ben von Th. Devaranne. 95 S. 
Berlin-Steglitz : Ostasien-Mission. M. 1. 


1937. 460. 

ides the report of the work of the mission in 
1936, the year-book contains a number of articles 
on ype ys aspects of the life of the Church in 
China and Japan, written by Chinese, Japanese 
and Germans. 

YEAR-BOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 1937 
Epition : A Record of Religious Activities 
in the United States for the = B seng-ont 
1936. Edited by H.C. Weber 
vi+184 pp. New York: yeaa Press. 
$2. 1937. 461. 

Extremely useful for reference. Should be in all 
missionary office libraries. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


AR MISSIONEN BERATTIGAD? Karl Fries. 16 


Von DER RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT ZUR MISSION : 
Zur Begriindung einer Evangelischen Re- 
ligionskunde. Gerhard Rosenkranz, D.Theol. 
( iftenreihe der Ostasien-Mission. Heft 
2.) 25S. Berlin-Steglitz: Ostasien-Mission. 
M.0.50. 1937- 463. 

+VoN DER RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT ZUR MISSION. 
Gerhard Rosenkranz. ZMR, 1937 (5-6), 


tA THroLocy ror CHRISTIAN Missions. H. 


Kraemer, D.Philol. IRM, 1937 (Oct.), 

537-40. 465. 

Vil. Training and Qualifications of 
Missionaries 


+THe Missionary AND Community Lurs. 
yo Potts. IRM, 1937 (Oct.), 526-30. 
466. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LEARNING OF 
AN AFRICAN LANGUAGE IN THE Fig_p. Ida C. 
Ward. 39 pp. London : Oxford University 
Press (for International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 18. 1937. 467. 
Supplement to Africa, Vol. X, No. 2. Issued 
as Memorandum XIV. Useful hints. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
+DIsTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE PROTESTANT 
MIssSIONARY METHODS OF THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. K. S. Latour- 
ette, Ph.D. IRM, 1937 (Oct.), 441-52. 468. 
See also 413 (N. China); 426-6a (Indian Mass 
Movements). 


Christian Education 
India 


Tue New Licut: A Bible Course for Village 
Schools. (Education of India Series.) W.M. 
Ryburn and E. L. King. Calcutta: 
¥. M. C.A. Publishing House. Re 1.8 and 
Rs 2.8. 1936. 469. 

+MetTHOps OF PROMOTING ADULT LITERACY : 
Promising Experiments by Missionary 


Educationists. P. O. Philip. NCCR, 1937 
(July), 370-77. 470. 
Near East 
See 430 (Turkey). 


Africa 
Omu : AN AFRICAN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 
. D. Clarke. Foreword by E. R. J. Hussey. 
llus. xix+167 pp. London: Longmans, 
Green. 6s. 1937. 471. 
The rural school started only in 1931 
the Yoruba has devel in a number of inter- 
esting directions, descri in this small book. 


General 


¢Pautus ats Enrziguer. Martin Schlunk. 
NAMZ, 1937 (Juni), 169-80. 472. 


Christian Literature 


+La Presse aux Missions: Son Importance, 

ses Caracttres Essentials. Giovanni Delle- 

pete. Le Bulletin des Missions (St-André- 
-Bruges), 1937 (2), 81-93. 473. 





109-31. 464. 


See also 438 (African Institute) ; 443 (Kikongo- 
French Dictionary). 
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Medical 
+THe Hosprra. Numper. Fame 
Christian M. Medical Uscociasion of Tout of India, Burma 


and Ceylon, 1 May), 171-22 
Statistics ands z { etormattn Um Si £ Siixe 
hospitals. Useful for reference. 


See als> 442 (W. Africa). 


See 424 (Indian Panchayats) ; 50r (Java Con- 
ference). 


General Discussion of Methods 

+Dr Gurmann’s Work ON KILIMANJARO : 
Critical Studies of his Theories of Missionary 
Method. I. The Church and African 
Society. Otto Raum. II. An Anthropolo- 
gist’s Criticism. Giinter Wagner. IRM, 
1937 (Oct.), 500-13. 475. 

See also 468 (Methods in Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries). 


1X. The Younger Churches 


+THE Economic ENVIRONMENT OF THE INDIAN 
Cuurcu. J. K. Dmyanodaya (Poona), 1937 
(June 17), 165-6 ; (June 24), 193-4. 476. 

¢THe EvanceticaL CHURCH IN Ecypt : A 
Study in = peeerest of a ‘ Younger 
Church.’ . Elder. IRM, 1937 (Oct.), 
514-25. 7. 

+TuHe Separatist CHURCHES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
R. H. W. Shepherd. IRM, 1937 (Oct.), 
453-63. 478. 

+AN ArricaN CHRISTIAN Moratity. Monica 
Hunter. Africa (London), 1937 (July), 265- 
QI. 479. 

See also 398 (Nestorian Church); 398a (His- 
tory); 402a (Living Church) ; 407 (Korea) ; 
414-15 (China) ; 426-6a (Indian Mass Move- 
ments); 449-50 (Madagascar) ; 455 (Advanc- 
ing Church) ; 480 (Reunion). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Towarps REUNION : What the Churches stand 
for. Edited by Hugh Martin. 131 pp. 
London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 18. 6d. 1937. 480. 

The second edition of book first published in 
19 Short statements by a Baptist, an Anglican, 
eee a Friend, a Methodist and a 
each on the tenets of his own church. 
fe oe OF THE oe A Historica. 
Gute. Edited by E. Parry. 
45 pp. ogee esas Christian Move- 
ment Press. 1937. 481. 
Concerned a only with divisions but with 
reunion. A great ron | of information clearly set 
out. Indispensable to speakers on the subject. 
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Venite Aporemus. 136 pp. Geneva : World's 
Student Christian Federation. Swiss Frs 
-50 (single copy); for 10, Frs 3.30 each ; 
or 50, Frs 3.15 each; for 100, Frs 3 each, 
1997. 482. 
trilingual (English, French, German) book 
of services and prayers su ted for use by 
international and interconfessionel groups at 
services on different occasions. It does not 
include a form for celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion. 


See also 456 (United Church of Canada). 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
RELIGION OCH MAGI. HOS Sree NATURFOLK. 
Efr. Andersson. 249 pp. Stockholm: 
Svenska Missionsforbundets Forlag. Kr. 
3-75-1936. 483. j 
African religion and magic. 
tKixuyu RELIGION, ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND 
SACRIFICIAL Practices. Jomo Kenyatta. 
Africa (London), 1937 (July), 308-28. 483a. 
See also 420 (Rengma Nagas) ; 42r (Kharias) ; 
447 (S.E. Bantu); 479 (African Christian 
Morality). 


Religions of Japan 
+THE Munistry IN JAPANESE RELIGIONS. 
C. W. Iglehart, Ph.D., D.D. IRM, 1937 
(Oct.), 480-92. 484. 


Religions of China 


THe ANALECTS OR THE CONVERSATIONS OF 
CONFUCIUS WITH HIS DISCIPLES AND CERTAIN 
oe. Trans. by W. E. Soothill. Edited 

1s dy Hosie. (The World’s Classics, 
CDXLII.) Photo. a at 954 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 1937. 485. 

A new issue at a low price of Dr Soothill’s 
work published in 1911 lb long out of print. 


Religions of India 
¢+THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO HIGHER 
Hinpuism. A.J. Appasamy, Ph.D. NCCR, 
1937 (May), 239-49. 486. 
See also 426-6a (Mass Movements). 
Buddhism 
Dre BotscHarr pes BupDHA vom LoTos DES 
GUTEN GesETzEsS. Giinther Schulemann. 
Freiburg: Herder. 
M. 4.60 und M. 5.80. 1937. 487. 
A review is in preparation. 
From BupDDHA TO THE Curist: The History of 
a Spiritual Pilgrima; Taisei Michihata 
Trans. by P. A. Smith. Portraits. v+239 


pp. Tokyo: Church Publishing Society. 
Obtainable London: S.P.C.K. 43s. 6d. 
1937. 488. 


review is in preparation. 

















BUDDHISM IN THE LIGHT AND THOUGHT OF 


apAN. D. T. Suzuki. 32 pp. London: 
uzac. 18. 1937. 489. 
Islam 


MATERIALS FOR THE HistoRY OF THE TEXT OF 
THE Qur’AN. Edited by A. Jeffery. 595 pp. 
London: Luzac; Probsthain. 35s. 1937. 
490. 

¢A SratisticaL Survey oF IstaM. Carlo 
Gasbarri. (Trans. by P. T. Blackwood from 
Italian of article in Jl Pensiero Missionario 
for Dec. 1936.) MW, 1937 (July), 273-93. 
491. 

¢THE PostTion OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEAR 
East. Karl Friz. WD, 1937 (July), 294-304. 
492. 

+A PLEA FOR UNIFICATION IN MosLem Evan- 
GELIZATION. Sweetman. WD, 1937 
(July), 238-40. 493. 

Refers to India. 
See also 427-8 (Muslim World). 


Judaism 
See 453-3a (Jews). 
General 


NATUR UND GNADE IN DER MISSIONARISCHEN 
VERKOUNDIGUNG. Theodor Devaranne. 
(Schriftenreihe der Ostasien-Mission, Heft 
t.) 2 .  Berlin-Steglitz: Ostasien- 
Mission. M. 0.30. 1937. 494. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE MOpERN WORLD. 


(Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1937) x+231 
pp. New York: Harpers. 1937. 
495. 
A review is in preparation. 
CHuRCH AND STATE IN CONTEMPORARY 
America: A study of the problems they 
present and the principles which should 


ABBREVIATION OF 


ey 
= Eva isches Missi in 
EWR =East and West —_-" 
FPR ~Foreiin Policy’ 
= Foreign Reports 
IRM -=International Review of Missions 
URW —Aftetonars Revise af he World 
= eview 0; or’ 
WY Menon 
NAMZ = Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 
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determine their relationship. William Adams 
Brown. 378 pp. New York and London : 
Scribners. 128.6d. 1937. 496. 
Crviras Det, Volume II, Lionel Curtis. 601 pp. 
London: Macmillan. 128. 6d. 1937. 497. 
From the end of the Dark Ages to 1936. 
ArrikA: Kolonialmakter och Infédda Folk. 
Karl Hildebrand. 410 pp. Stockholm: 
Gebers Férlag. Kr.10. 1936. 498. 
A scientific study of colonial affairs in Africa. 
+Wig wirp VOLK DURCH DIE Mission? Chr. 
Keysser. NAMZ, 1937 (Juni), 180-7; 
(Juli), 221-30. 499. 
+RASSENKAMPF UND MISSION IN DER SOpD- 
AFRIKANISCHEN UNION. H. _ Badertscher. 
EMM, 1937 (Juni), 165-75. 500. 


+THe Cominc Rurat Hycrene CONFERENCE IN 
Java. A. S. Haynes, C.M.G. Asiatic 
Review, 1937 (July), 581-90. soz. 

See also 403-5 (Japan) ; 4o8-rr (China); 479 
(Japan in S.E. Asia) ; 423-4 (India) ; 427-37 
(Muslim World) ; 432-3 (Palestine Report) ; 
440-1 (Nigeria) ; 444-5 (E.C. Africa); 448 
(Natal); 452 (Philippines); 453-34 (Jews). 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 


+CELLs oF Prayer. George S. Stewart. IRM, 
1937 (Oct.), 471-9. 502. 
+MISSIONSTANKER HOS PROFETERNE. Aage 
Bentzen. NMT, 1937 (April), 49-66; 
(June), 100-11. 503. 
Missionary teaching of the Prophets. 
+tGaELDER Ny ‘TESTAMENTES MiISSIONSFOR- 
PLIGTELSE OS? C. E. Orberg. NMT, 1937 
(Aug.), 145-57. 504. . 
Jesus’ missionary commandment in relation 
to the present time. 


.| Livets F6rnyeELsE. Toyohiko Kagawa. Trans. 


by Hilmer Strém of New Life through God. 
176 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Missions- 
férbundets Férlag. Kr. 2.75. 1936. 505. 
KARLEKEN, Livets Lac. 'Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Trans. by Aug. Strémstedt of Love, the Law 
of Life. 168 pp. Stockholm: Baptist- 
missionens Bokférlag. Kr. 3. 1936. 506. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


NCCR =National Christian Council Review (India) 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsshrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM es t voor Zendingswetenschap , 
, WD = World Dominion 


= Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft 
=Zeitschrift of Missionskunde und Religions- 
wis: t 


When other magazines are referred te, the full title is given. 
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Abyssinia, 58-61, 63, 72, 76, 94, 95, 100. 
book reviews: Survey an documents con- 
cerning war (Toynbee, Wheeler-Bennett and 
Heald), AUSé 17 3 Teaching of Abyssinian 
— (Matthew), 142. 


ie. and Central: Bantu films, 71 ; Copper 
Belt, 70-1; Dr Gutmann’s theories, 500- 
13 Indians in, 4!» 68 ; Kenya, 67-8 ; N. 
odesia, 70-1 ; Nyasaland, 69-70 ; Portu- 
se E. Africa, 71-2; Tanganyika, 68-9 ; 
ganda, 67. 
book reviews: African dilemma (Melland 


and Young), $5 —5 ; Awake! An African 
calling, 425 


i Phar Bi 

(Nalder), 551-3 ; Witchcraft, oracles and 
magic (Evans-Pritchard), 551-3. 

general: Bantu religion, 334-44; Inter- 
national Institute, 493-9; orthography, 
494-7 ; relationship of church and school, 
204-14; survey, 7 

book reviews: ‘Africa and Christianity 
(Wesesmae). § ssi -3 ; African beliefs and | C 
Christian faith ( mith), 129-30; African 
ways and wisdom (Young), 553-5 ; God’s 
family (Gollock and Young), 274-5; Mission 


history rar yt 265-6 ; Native policies 
(Mair), 266-8 oe und Urzeit 
(Baumann), - Ticans (Per- 


iliage Education (‘ Jeanes ’ 
onference), Vil 


a: 61, 92, 104, 
ne aa ly : Christian council, 


“4 "453, 459; education, 74-5, 458; 
"Bd dians, 41; mandated territory, 75-6 
Native questions, 72-3, 75; scouts iad 

guides, 73; separatist churches, 453-63 ; 

Gnion ‘of South Africa, 72-5. 

k reviews : Cambridge history, 268-71 ; 

Native education report, 268-71 ; Reaction 
to conquest (Hunter), a ; South 
Africa (Goold-Adams) ; South 
African melting pot Youre: 410-11 ; 
a centuries of ce (Gerdener), 429 ; 
W. P. Schreiner (Walker), 556-8. 

West : ‘Angola, 66 ; Congo, 5-6, 76, 378- 
85; Gambia, 62; Gold Coast, 63-4 ; 
Liberia, 62-3; Nigeria, 64-5; Sierra 
Leone, 6 


3- 
book review: Reflections of a pioneer 


(Miller), 407-9. 
Arabia, 53-4. - 


Arya Samaj statement, 394-403. 
Assyrians, 53. 


Bibliography, International Missionary, 144-52, 
289-96, 433-40, 571-7. 
Biography— 
book reviews : Say F. gene 137-8 ; 
Schreiner, W P. (Walker), 356-8 Ten 
Africans (Perham), 133-43 ey "found 
God (Christlieb), 424-5. 


8-9 ;| Borneo, 28. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA AT THE PRESENT TIME AND 
THE New CHALLENGE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, 153-66. 

se mage in| apan, 322-33 passim, 484-8. 

Bulgaria, 6: 

Burma, a 


Catechumenate, 447-8. 
CELLS OF PRAYER, 471-9. 
Central Asia— 
Inner ot a 43 ; Kashmir (Little Tibet), 
43; Sinkiang, 22, 43; Tibet, 43. 
Ceylon, 42-3. 
China— 


Buddhism, 153-66; Church, 19-22, 26, 
3 ; communism, 16-17, 21, 167-9, 
175; co-operation, 20; drug traffic, 16; 
education, 19, 23-5, 170-2; evangelism, 
nine "3 -- faith of hiang Kai-shek, 


loods, 18; group evangelism, 
=; Japan wot, 15-16; Kiangsi re- 

construction, 67-76; Koreans, 20, 22; 

literature, Said anchuria, church, 9, 

21-2; medicine, 26~7 ; National Christian 

Council, 22, 26-7; 2513 roere Life move- 

ment, 173-4; politi 15-1 Progress, 

17; Hasan work, 20; Sinkiang, 22; 

work, 17-18 ; Tao Fong Shan thariccan 
Institute, 153, 160-6. 

book reviews : Annual customs and festivals 
in Peking (Bodde), 140-1 ; China calli 
(Houghton), 141 ; Manchoukuo (Collier 
Malone), 417-18 ; Nomos Chinas (Rosen- 

), 127-9; Restraining hand (Boss- 

hardt), 420-1; Twice born—and then? 
(Gih), 425~7. 

See also Far East. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES—WE DO NOT WANT 
THEM ANY MORE: An Arya Samaj Statement, 
394-403. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS : 
253-62. 

CHRISTIAN REUNION, 242-52. 


Tue Next CHapreR, 
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CHRISTIANITY AND IMPERIALISM, 359-66. 
Christus-Botschaft (Witte), book review, 124-5. 
Church— 
Abyssinia, 58, 142 ; Africa (East and Central), 
7-72, 500-13 ; (general), relationship to 
school, ago t4 j ; (North), 61; (South), 
3 


746 » 453-03 ented yi Hh rneo, 28 ; 
na, 9, 19-22, ye igh ; —— 
297-308 ; stow: Wg and, 306-8; Egypt, 


7, 514-25; Europe, : Formosa, 12; 
iocehaiinen and, oe Y India, 34-9, 
353 386-9 (Assam) ; Jar an, 6-11, 390- 
a 13-14; Latin erica 1883, 
tes ; Ma car, 372 passim ; Malaya, 
4: Madegaecer, ; Netherlands Indies, 
Pacific pF 83-8; Palestine, 51, 
464-70 ° sim 5 religious freedom and, 
umania, 62; Siam, 27; social 
questions and, » BO5-6 i Syria, 47. 

book reviews: Advancing Church, 564-5; ; 

Brotherhood economics (Kagawa), 2 
Christianity in Eastern Conflicts (Paton), 
282=4 ; ; Church and its function in society 
c t Hooft and Oldham), 558-61 ; East and 
est (Mathews), 282-4 ; God’s family 
(Gollock and Young), 24°55 : gr 6 of 
pce (architecture) (Fleming), 281-2 ; 
hts and shades (Pakenham-Walsh), 
a: What is a living Church? (Whale), 


Csielen i pat THE Ministry, THE, 230-41. 
Church union— 
Bulgaria, 62; Burma, 42; France, 9 
meral, 242-52, 304, 443; Guatema a, 
23 India, 38, 357-8; Japan, 6; Java, 28; 
Kenya, 67; Nigeria, 65; U.S.A +) 97 
Cuurcues In Councit : Oxrorp>—EDINBURGH 
—Hanccnuow, THE, 297-308. 
CONTEMPLATION AND THE APOSTOLATE, 367-71. 


DEVOLUTION, LESSONS IN MISSIONARY, 390-3. 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE PROTESTANT 
MissiONARY METHODS OF THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES, 441-52. 

Dr GuTMANN’s WorK ON KILIMANJARO, 500-13. 


Editors’ Notes, 143, 286-8, 430-2, 569-70. 
Education— 

Africa, relationship to church, 204-14 ; 
Australia, 87; Brazil, 7 Burma, 42; 
re = 19, 23-5, 170-2 ; neal and, 306— 

; Congo, wt 3 Bevel, 58 , 58, 521; Fi 84; 
ied 40-1, 386-9 ft 2 ; Iraq, 
533 Japan, 9-11; Kenya, 68; Korea, 13, 
14; Madagascar, 374-5 ; Mexico, 7% 793 

ligeria, wi) Palestine, tt 50-1; Philip- 
ie 


ines, 87; ; Samoa, 84; 0 Leone, 63 ; 
uth Africa, 74-5, % Spain, 100; 
Syria, 47 ; sk as ransjordan, 
51; Uganda, 67 A 
book reviews: Advancing Church, 564- 
Christian hi schools in India Af 
Doren), 276-8 ; ‘ Jeanes ’ Conference report, 
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Education—(continued)— 
272-3 ; Native education report (S. Africa), 
268-71 ; ; policy in India (Meston), 544-6. 
Egypt, 56-8, 514-25. 
Europe, early evangelism in, 309-21, 346, 347. 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN Ecyrr, Tue, 514-25. 
Evangelism— 
Ce ae 42-3; China, 19-20, 21, 348-9; Near 
» 573 Europe, 309-21, 346, 347; 
Geant ritain, ; group conversion, 345- 
2, 448-9; India, 3, 35-7; Japan, 6-7; 
orea, 13-14; nineteenth ‘and twentieth 
centuries, 441-52 ; Philippines, 3, 88 ; pre- 
nineteenth century, 309-21 ; US.A., 97. 
book reviews : Awake! An African calling, 
ee Rahator of Bombay (Hart), 425- 
Twice born—and then ? (Gih), 425-7. 


‘ Faith and Order ’ movement, 297-308 passim. 

Far East in world politics ( udson), book 
review, 566-8. 

Far East, zoth century in (Kent), book review, 
56 

Formosa, 12-13. 

FuTuRE OF CHURCHES AND MIssIONs IN INDIA, 
THE, 353-8. 


Germany— 

centenaries, 96; Jews, 88-9, 92, 533; 
missionary finance, 96-7. 

net reviews : centenaries and jubilees, 136, 
263-4. 

Great Britain— 

Archbishop’s message, 94; British Con- 
ference secretary, 68; evangelism, 97 ; 
King George v, 98; missionary finance, 
96 ; missions to Jews, 89, 93 ; Selly Oak 
colleges, 119-21. 

Greece, movement, 61. 
Group CONVERSION, 345-52. 
Group conversions, 309-21, 448-50. 


HinpvuisM, THE MINIsTRY IN, 215-29. 


a. CHRISTIANITY AND, 359-66. 
ndia— 

Arya Samaj and missions, 394-403 ; Church, 
34-9; church union, 38-9, 357-8; de- 
pressed class movements, 32-5 ; education, 
40-1; evangelism, 3 ca AS Hinduism, 
ministry in, 215-29 ; Indians overseas, 41 ; 
Islam, 189-203 ; Taney 36 ; medicine, 
32 3; Missionary co-operation, 353-8; 

ational Christian Council, 36-7, 39, 251, 
355-6; political, 29-30 ; rural work, 39- 
4°; social reform, 31-4 ; 5 Sunday schools 
in Assam, 386-9 ; women’s movements, 31. 

book pone : Buddhismus (von Glasenay ), 

$13- 15; Christian high schools (Van 

me 276-8 ; Church of Rome (Hares), 

; Dawn ‘of religion (Waterhouse), 

rt ; Hindu customs (Rice), 541-4 ; 

India reveals herself (Mathews), 541-4 ; 
Indian educational policy (Meston), 544-6 ; 
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India—(continued)-— 
mer tae Sade 22-4; Snthe- 
panied (Ou, 413-15 ; Language, uni 
weenie ie cae nationalism hib), 541- 
Leaves from j le ( Win), 13 
Legacy of India (Garratt), 541-4 ; - 
ts (Drummond), it 41-43 aaj Eee 
poleacel oe : einrich), 549-50 ; 
Rane of (Hart), 425-6; 
Southern Satie tae (Sletes), 275-6 ; Untouch- 
ables’ quest (Phillips), 134-5. 
See also Mysticism. 
International affairs, book re 
Documents sr es Sout and Heald), 
415-17 ; Survey (Toynbee), 415-17. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN LAN- 
GUAGES AND CuLTuRES, THE WORK OF THE, 


493-9. 

International Missionary Council— 

Ad ang committee, June 1936, 25, 82; 
centre 0} oe weg 443; department of 
social and industrial research and counsel, 
95; Hangchow eee 27, 73 95 
297-308 passim ; King George v and, 98 


research group, 94-5 ; statistical fe ooh 
See also National Mi Organizations. 94 
a 52. 
raq, 53. 
Islam— 


desire for fellowship with Christianity, 177- 
. 77-88. India to-day, 189-203; Koran, 
177-88 passim 
<= review : Christendom and Islam (Cash), 
561-3. 


Japan— 
China and, 5 ; Church, 6-11, 390-3 ; church 
union, 6; : Confucian influence, 483-4; ; Dr 
me 5, 12; education, 9-11 ; omgemt 


worship 489-94: oe (Philip- 
val. ba 


(Kagawa), 280-1 ; Correspondence course 
(Shimada and Walton), 418-20; Man- 
choukuo (Collier and Malone), 417-18 ; 
Year-book (Gealy), 285. 
See also Far Eas’ 
Jews— 

Abyssinia, 90-1; anti-Semitism, 88-90, 
103, 531-6 passim; Austria, 92-3 ; Belgium, 
103; Canada, 93; Christian a proach, 
91-3; Egypt, 91; Germany, , 92, 
533; Great Britain, 89, 93; Hebrew 
Christian Alliance, 91, 93, 117, 5343 
Hebrew Christian Church, 107-18, 534; 
International Committee, 92, 93, 531-6 
passim; Morocco, 92; Palestine, 48-52, 
9°, 91, 464~70 ; Poland, 90, 533-5 passim ; 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


| ieee 

refi problems, 88-9, 95, 531-2, 533- 
oman Catholic Chur ome = : 
umania, 93> 5337 sim; Siberia, 89 ; 
Switzerland, 93 ; gn 89, 93; Vienna 

conference, 531-6 ; world congress 
Furditenn coach Gestows 2: Blind af Peal @iienan), 

284-5 ; Parables (Oesterley), 284-5. 


Korea, 13-14. 


Latin America— 

ech 81 ; Bolivia, 80-1 ; Brazil, 79-80, 
Chile, 81 ; Colombia, 80, 103-4; early 
» 362-3, 442, A 4463 Ecuador, 
80; uatemala, 82 ; Guianas 81, 82-3; 
Mexico, 78-9 ; Pan-American conferences, 
83; Paragua 81; Peru, 81, 103; 
Roman rane te Church, 78, 80, 99, 103-4; 

Uruguay, 81 ; Venezuela, 80. 

book reviews : Advancing Church (Grubb), 
142; Three Freds (Roome), 141. 

League of Nations, 16, 46-7, 53, 55, 58, 89, 90 
LESSONS IN MISSIONARY DEVOLUTION, 390-3. 
* Life and Work’ movement, 297-308 passim, 

558-61 passim. 

Literature— 

Africa, 73-4, 493-9 passim; Burma, 42; 
China, 25-6 ; t, 57; "for zat 5343 
Formosa, 13 ; India, 365 “a7 Japan, 
7,113 tin "America, 8 1-2; Ma 


= 
77; Mexico, 79; Miss Wrong’s Afri ican 


tour, 73, 76; Nigeria, 65. 
Madagascar— 


Norwegian mission, 372-7 ; survey, 77. 
Malay States, 27-8. 
‘ Mass modification,’ 449-52. 
MEDICAL MissIons IN BELGIAN CONGO, 378-85. 
Medicine— 
Abyssinia, 5936 beg 42; China, 26-7; 
ngo, 378— t, 58; India, 39; 
ey 12; ‘Kenye, Feet Korea, 14; Little 
43 ; Madagascar, 77, 375 3 Morocco, 
61 ; Nigeria, 64; Palestine, 51; S. er 
103 ; — 47; Tanganyika, 69; Trans- 
jordan, ;’ Uganda, 67. 
Ministry, -; CHURCH AND THE, 230-41. 
Ministry IN Bantu RELIGION, THE, 334-44. 
Ministry IN HinpvuisM, THE, 215-29. 
MInIsTRY IN JAPANESE RELIGIONS, THE, 480-92. 
MISSIONARY AND COMMUNITY Lire, THE, 
526-30. 
Missionary co-operation (other than organized 
An ia 66 : Ce ape E Gold 
yion, 43 5 pP 57> 
—s 4; India, 353-8 ; Rhodesia 


Copper it, 70-1; P od fi : - Rumania, 
62 ; Sierra Leone, 63 ; Tanganyika, 69 
Missionary methods— 
Dr Gutmann’s, 500-13 ; nineteenth century 
and after, 441-52 ; pre-nineteenth century, 





309-21. 
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Missionary preparation— 
Selly Oak colleges, 119-21, 133-4. 
book review : Missionary and his job 
(Culshaw), 421-2. 


Missionary societies— 


Adventist : hum’é 
Anglican : he BCMS, 59; CMJ, 
59, 91; CMS, 20, 40, 52, 58, 64, 67, 69, 


166, 212 ; MSCC, 933 PE; 8, 62-3, 176; 


SAMS 81; er » 10, 27, 28, 74, 373, 
564 ; UMCA, 69, 5 
Baptist : ABF, 38,44, 382; BMS, 6s, 66, 


119, 378-85; S » 70-1. 
Canada, United Church of : at 
Congregational : ABCFM, 8, 45, 74, 139, 


167 176, re 8 
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International Missionary Council 


S announced in our October issue, these Notes will report what the different 

countries are doing in relation to the theme of the Hangchow meeting. 

For this first instalment technical information has been collected. The annual 

survey records the main currents of Christian life and work in the various lands. 
In future issues we hope to print further accounts of thought and action. 

There has been a good demand for the pamphlet, A Five Years’ Plan, written 
by the Rev. William Paton in August to explain the nature and purpose of the 
Hangchow meeting. 

The Rev. William Paton has also written a book, to appear at the new year, 
entitled Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts: A Study in Christianity, Com- 
munism and Nationalism in Asia (Edinburgh House Press, 2s. 6d.). It embodies 
much that Mr Paton experienced in his tour in the Far and Near East last winter, 
together with some of the results of his thinking on the conflicts now in progress 
in Asia. The book may well serve as a preparatory study of some of the questions 
to be considered at Hangchow. 

The subjects of the week of prayer in January, annually arranged by the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance, will in 1938 be centred about the Hangchow 
meeting. An approach is also being made to editors of intercession papers 
issued 4 the various churches and other religious bodies, in order that prayer 
may be focused on the meeting. 

Dr Mort will be in India until February 6th. He was to attend the biennial 
meeting of the National Christian Council from December 28th to January 1st 
in Nagpur, and to preside over the world conference of Y.M.C.A.s in Mysore 
from January 2nd to 10th. Later, Dr Mott will meet a number of Christian 
groups for conference concerning the Hangchow meeting. 

Mr Mere Davis, having spent October to early December in China, planned 
to reach India in time to attend the biennial meeting of the National Christian 
Council, and thereafter to spend a par wpe three months in India on behalf 
of the study in which he is engaged: the economic basis of the Church in the 
Far East. 

Miss Marcaret Wrone returned in mid-November from her tour in East 
and South Africa, of which a full report will be issued in due course. 
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Netherlands Indies 


HE missionary consulate has invited the synods of the national churches and 

the missionary conferences to appoint their delegates (with alternatives) 

as soon as possible, in order to give them the best opportunity for preparing 
for the Hangchow meeting. 

A translation of the a minute of the Ad Interim committee has been 

rinted in the monthly magazine, De Opwekker, also an article stressing the 

importance of the meeting for the churches of the area. A conference in Java 

has been planned for October 1937, at which the same programme as that 

for the Hangchow meeting will be followed, and the introductory papers will 

be read by the appointed delegates. Groups for study and discussion of the 
subjects are being formed. 





The Philippines 


REPARATION for the Hangchow meeting has been linked up to a 
movement of advance in the Church, planned for four years from 
September 1936. The commission on evangelism of the National Christian 
Council has published a pamphlet, Good News—Well Told, containing seven 
studies in evangelism, primarily intended for use during a preparatory period 
of seven weeks (September 14th to November Ist), but in the hope that it will 
be useful throughout the four years’ campaign. The foreword states : 


The commission believes that a unified, simultaneous approach to the great task 
of winning men to Christ will make the best possible preparation for the world con- 
sultation to be held in China in 1938. 


Of the edition of 4500 copies, nearly 4000 were sold in the first month. 
The National Christian Council Bulletin will appear monthly for a time. 
The work of electing delegates is well in hand, and a budget has been drawn 
up on the basis of the expenses of the thirteen delegates allotted to the Philippines. 
The National Christian Council is planning for delegates to Hangchow from 
other countries to visit the Philippines before or after the meeting. 





Latin America 
CoMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


A COMMITTEE of five has been appointed to nominate the delegates 
from Latin America (with the exception of Mexico and Brazil) and to 
undertake preparation for the Hangchow meeting. 


BraZIL 


The Confederacio Evangelica do Brasil has the meeting under discussion, 
but detailed plans are not yet formulated. 

















Japan 


tea pamphlet, A Five Years’ Plan, was translated for use at the annual 

meeting of the National Christian Council on November 10th and 11th, 
when preparation for the Hangchow meeting was discussed, and a large section 
of the pamphlet appeared in the National Christian Council Bulletin for October. 
These Notes go to press too early for a report of the annual meeting of the 
Council to be included. 

Dr Kagawa’s lectures in North America last year (published by Harper 
under the title Brotherhood Economics) have made readers familiar with the 
economic theories which he claims to be Christian brotherly love in action. 
As a contribution to the theme, the economic life of the Church, these lectures 
form a valuable part of the preparation being undertaken for the Hangchow 
meeting. 





China 


HERE has not yet been a meeting of the National Christian Council 

to take official action regarding —*. but the staff is giving a 

good deal of thought to the matter. The officers also fully co-operated with 

Mr Merle Davis in his preliminary study of the economic basis of the Church 
in China. 

The relevant minute of the meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the 
International Missionary Council, held in June, was quoted in the issue for 
October of the Bulletin of the National Christian Council, together with indica- 
tions, under each of the five heads of the central theme, of the kind of activity 
Christian groups could engage in, which would prove in a real sense a preparation 
for the Hangchow meeting. 





Great Britain 


‘le Standing Committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, 
meeting in October, considered the relevant minute of the Ad Interim 
committee held in June. A small sub-committee was entrusted with the task 
of making nominations of delegates (with alternatives) to the next meeting 
(in December) of the Standing Committee. Financial proposals were also to 
be presented at that meeting. 

Certain suggestions were made at a joint meeting of the United Council 
for Missionary Education and a sub-committee of the Conference, of which use 
is being made by the several societies in formulating their own policy for informing 
and interesting the churches, not only, nor chiefly, in the external fact of the 
meeting in 1938, but in its general programme as it is related to the life of the 
Church. It is pro to issue a short book, written by some one eminent 
in church life, sisiien the Hangchow scheme of subjects to the life of the churches 
in Great Britain, and affording a basis for independent study and discussion, 








iv 
North America 


A CENTRAL committee was appointed the Committee of Reference 

and Counsel to plan for preparations for the Hangchow meeting. Recom- 
mendations from this committee were presented to and approved by the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel which met on September 23rd. The 
recommendations included: the allotment to special groups of studies re- 
spectively of ‘ the faith by which the Church lives,’ ‘ the witness of the Church,’ 
‘the life of the Church * and ‘the Church and its environment’; and plans 
for appointing delegates and for raising the necessary funds. The central 
committee was also requested to give further consideration to the matter of 
restrictions on religious and missionary freedom, to co-operation and to other 
lines of preparation. 

The contribution of North America to the Hangchow meeting will probably 
lie more in action than in study. One activity that promises fruitful results 
is the national preaching mission, which is ‘a united attempt on the part of 
the churches to fees about a spiritual awakening in America.’ After eighteen 
months of preparation, the mission was launched in September. Each of 
iT cities was visited by a team of Christian speakers for a four-day 
period, between September 13th and December 9th. It is evident (writing 
in November) that a deep impression is being made. 





Continental Missions Committee 


HE above committee met at Kasteel Hemmen, Holland, from September 

15th to 17th, to prepare for the Continental Missions Conference to be 

held in Bremen in May 1938 and the International Missionary Council meeting 
in Hangchow in the autumn of the same year. 

It was repeatedly emphasized that the subjects proposed for the Hangchow 
meeting should be studied not only by missionary councils but more especially 
by the individual missionary societies in consultation with their missionaries 
and the indigenous Christians. 

The committee requested the International Missionary Council to give 
serious consideration to two matters: that the command to preach the Gospel 
is still an inescapable duty which the older churches must continue to fulfil 
and to that <a be repared to increase their missionary commitments ; and 
that the rapid growth of Roman Catholic influence and missions is a constant 
challenge to evangelical missions, which must call out all the living forces of 
the Gospel which they can mediate. 





Denmark 


A PAMPHLET has been issued by Bishop Malmstrém for all supporters 
of the Danish missions, explaining the purpose of and plans f 
Hangchow meeting. No further action has yet been taken, 


or the 
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Australia 


A MISSIONARY conference is to be held in April, for which the National 
Missionary Council has made long and careful preparations and which 
is absorbing much of its time and thought. One central and five regional com- 
missions are at work. The problems of the Church in the Pacific area and the 
question of closer co-operation between the mission boards in Australia are 
among matters to be fully discussed. The former, embracing the development 
of the Church among primitive people in close contact with a relatively advanced 
European civilization, present many difficulties. The Australian missionary 
societies are anxious to avail themselves of the best assistance they can obtain 
in studying these questions. The problems of missionary work among the 
Australian aboriginal tribes will also be considered. It is believed that the 
conference will provide a direct contribution to the theme of the Hangchow 
meeting, by marshalling thought on these subjects. 


South Africa 


HE newly constituted Christian Council referred questions regarding the 

Hangchow meeting to its executive, which decided to ask the churches 

and other bodies to nominate delegates and to find their expenses. The finance 

committee was asked to prepare a scheme, for presentation to the Council in 

January, which would make it possible to send Africans in accordance with 
the suggestion made at the Ad Interim committee. 





India, Burma and Ceylon 


HE progress of the evangelistic forward movement will be found in pages 34-7 

and 41-3 of the Survey. The biennial meeting of the National Christian 

Council was held from December 28th to January Ist. A report will appear in 
our next issue. 


Shorter Notes 


Universal Week of Prayer.—This week will be observed from January 3rd to 
10th, 1937. The week is ecumenical in outlook and is observed in all parts of the 
world. Dr Oldham will broadcast on January 3rd a talk on the week. Leaflets suggest- 
ing topics for thanksgiving and intercession, and giving all other information, are 
published in many languages and can be obtained from the office of the World’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance, 19 Teall eanve, London, W.C.1. 


The (Women’s) World Day of Prayer.—This has been fixed for February 12th, the 
subjects of thanksgiving and prayer being grouped round the confession: * Thou art 
the Christ.’ Leaflets and information can be obtained from American mission boards 
or the Foreign Missions Conference, 156 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
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British Student Christian Movement.—The tenth quadrennial missionary and 
international conference will be held in Birmingham from January Ist to 7th, under 
the title: ‘God speaks to this generation.’ 


Prize Competition for Books in African Languages.—For the year 1937 prizes 
are offered for manuscripts in the following languages: (i) Venda; (ii) Ruanda ; (iii) 
Efik. All work in these languages must reach the offices of the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures (Millbank House, 2 Wood Street, London, 8.W.1) 
by October Ist, 1937. 


The Medieval Missionary : A Study of the Conversion of Northern Europe, 
A.D. 500—1300.—Under this title Professor J. Thayer Addison has written the second 
volume of the ‘ Studies in the World Mission of Christianity,’ published by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council (New York: 156 Fifth Avenue. $1.25 and $2.00. London: 
2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1. 4s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.). 





Obituary 


On October 28th, 1936, at Cape Town, the Rev. J. W. L. Hormnyr, former Secretary 
of the General Missionary Council of South Africa and Organizing Secretary of the 
missions of the Dutch Reformed Church. Mr Hofmeyr represented that Church at the 
international conference on Africa held at Le Zoute in 1926, and also attended the meet- 
ing of the committee of the International Missionary Council at Herrnhut in 1932. 








National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
REvIsED DIRECTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

Ronald Hickin, Bible House, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 15 Avenue Brunard, Uccle, Bruxelles. 
Brazil.—Confederagéo Evangelica do Brasil. 

Rev. Epaminondas M. do Amaral, Caixa 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 

Dr W. Y. Chen, L. D. Cio, Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. R. D. Rees, Rev. C. L. Boynton, 

Dr C. 8. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 

Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 

Professor Friedrich Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade 27, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 

Professor Emil Saraoja, Otaniemi, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 

Paris (xIv°). 

Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionstag. 

Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Rev. J. W. C. Dougall, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Rev. J. Z. Hodge, P. O. Philip, Miss Van Doren, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 

Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebisawa, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
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Korea.—Korean National Christian Council. 
Chairman: Dr J. S. Ryang, 31 Naing Dong, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
Dr 8. G. Inman, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mexico.—National Council of Evangelical Churches of Mexico. 
Sr Baez Camargo, Apartado 1373, Mexico City. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Rev. H. H. Riggs, American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings Raad. 
Ds. Joh. Rauws, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Dr N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 
Rector E. Osnes, Fjellhaug, Sinsenbakken, pr Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 
Rev. E. K. Higdon, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 
Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. J. M. du Toit, 45 Villa Street, Arcadia, Pretoria. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 
Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
suttzeriand.—| Schneier Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 


Beziehung. 
Missions Inspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. L. B. Moss, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 
agascar : 


Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. 
Rev. W. B. Marke, 14 Liverpool Street, Freetown. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 
Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra; J. C. de Graaft Johnson, Accra. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 
Rev. H. W. Stacey, C.M.S. Bookshop, Box 174, Lagos. 
Northern Nigeria.—Council of Missions. 
Rev. H. G. Farrant, S.U.M., Gindiri, P.O. Barakin-Ladi, via Jos, Northern 
Provinces. 
Angola.—Alianga Evangelica de Angola. 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., Dondi, C.P. 30, Chinguar. 
Kenya.—Missionary Council. 
Rev. Hugh Hodge, Alliance High School, Nairobi. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 
Rev. J. F. Alexander, Blantyre. 
Tanganyika.—Tanganyika Missionary Council. 
Rev. H. Scholten, Bethel Mission, Box 98, Bukoba. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 10, Ndola. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. A. Louw, Jr., Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missionary Association. 
M. le pasteur P. Fatton, Misséo Suica, Ricatla, Caixa 21, Lourengo Marques. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
Rev. W. Evans, L.M.S., Faravohitra, Tananarive. 
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Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1937 


Let us Pray: That those entrusted with the responsibility of choosing the delegates 
- the Hangchow meeting may be guided by God to those whom He has already 
chosen. 


Let us Pray: For all who are writing or collaborating in studies in preparation for 
the meeting. 


Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council and of all the 
constituent Christian organizations, upon whose faithful and constant work and 
prayer so much depends (pp. vi-vii). 


Let us Pray: For members of the churches, East and West; for missionaries and 
all the ordinary men and women whose faithfulness in prayer and in study may 
influence so greatly the outcome of this movement. 


Lst us Pray: For the evangelistic movements in many countries (see Survey). 


Let us Pray: That the conference of Y.M.C.A.s in Mysore and the British students’ 
quadrennial conference at Birmingham in January, and the missionary conference 
in Australia in April may be used by God to bring His own message to man (pp. 
i, vi). 

Ler us Pray: That the nations of the world may desire peace so earnestly that they 
may set themselves to seek it and to learn of God how to find it. 


The Survey which appears in this issue of the International Review of Missions may 
also be used as a basis for thanksgiving and intercession. 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also waren A 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











International Missionary Council 


[>® MOTT left India on February 6th and was due to attend a meeting of 

the Near East Christian Council held at Alexandria from March 10th to 
17th (after these Notes go to press). He is to be in London April 17th to 
22nd and to sail for America on April 28th. 

Dr Henprix KraEmer, who is engaged on a study of Christian evangelism, 
to be published in preparation for the Hangchow meeting, was in Great Britain 
collecting material for a week in January and expects to return in April; he 
spent February and March in North America. 

Miss Wrona, who returned to London from her African tour in November, 
sailed at the end of January for a wide itinerary in Canada and the United 
States, on behalf of the development of Christian literature for Africa. 

Mr J. I. Parker and his staff have sent out the first requests for information 
from which to compile the statistical survey of missionary forces sponsored 
by the International Missionary Council. The returns of 1935, published in 
1936, will be the basis on which the survey is made. 

The Church at the Heart of the World-wide Christian Community is the title 
of a pamphlet prepared by Miss E. B. Strona and published by the New York 
office of the International Missionary Council (156 Fifth Avenue), for use in 
America in making known the purpose and plan of the Hangchow meeting. 

Mr J. Mertz Davis, who is engaged on a study of the economic basis of the 
Church in the Far East, wrote after his preliminary eight weeks in China that 
he had secured from representative Christian leaders a definition of the diffi- 
culties and weaknesses of the Church in relation to its environment, and had 
met several groups of Christian academic leaders who were best prepared to 
conduct research in the fields of these various problems. 

He had also received cordial offers of assistance from a number of educational 
institutions, including Yenching University, Nanking Theological Seminary, 
Ginling College and Lingnan University, from each of which offers of co-operation 
on actual studies were made by members of the faculties of economics, sociology, 
— and history. Mr Davis had discovered a large number of existing 
studies, both completed and in progress, upon many of the subjects which 
have been proposed for study, and had agreed to help finance a major survey 
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of the Chinese rural church in relation to its environment, already being made 
under the direction of the Rev. Frank W. Price of Nanking Theological Seminary. 
A satisfactory preliminary survey was made by Mr Davis in India from 
December to March, and he returns to China in April. 





China 


HE executive committee of the National Christian Council met in December 

1936 and appointed a ‘ general preparation committee for the 1938 meeting,’ 

to guide study and to care for the business side of the gathering. The additional 

work called for the appointment of two new secretaries, a Chinese and a foreigner, 

of whom the Rev. E. W. Ballou (secretary of the North China Kung Li Hui) 
has been asked to be one. 

It was agreed that for the next few years the central place in the work of 
the Council should be given to the theme of the Church, its life and work. 

The major part of the Rev. William Paton’s A Five Years’ Plan has been 
published in English and Chinese in a pamphlet issued by the Council. 

The National Lay Training Committee (representing churches, the National 
Christian Council and the National Committee for Christian Religious Education), 
which met at the end of October, laid plans for regional committees for areas 
in which they had not been already formed, and made progress in formulating 
the second and third of the three series of study courses to be used in lay 
education for service in the Church (see IRM for January, p. 23). A number 
of manuscripts which had been prepared were examined and recommended 
for publication and use in one or another of the courses. A useful discussion 
was held on the place of voluntary service in relation to that of the ministry 
and work of the Church. It was recognized that the laymen’s training can 
best be undertaken by the National Committee for Christian Religious Education 
and the helping of ministers by the National Christian Council’s commission 
on the life and work of the churches, and the Association of Theological Semin- 
aries. The need of help from missionaries in lay training was stressed. 

The Chinese Recorder is publishing every month articles on various rs 
bearing on the Hangchow meeting. It is worth noting that every article in 
the issue for January 1937 was written by a Chinese. 





Mexico 


| F eggoreany x preparations for the 1938 meeting, after Professor Camargo’s 
return from Europe last summer he devoted himself to presenting both 
written and verbal reports to the various units of the National Council of Evan- 
ag Churches. He also sent out press notes to evangelical periodicals. 
e executive committee of the Council has decided to ask representative 


leaders of the various denominations in Mexico to give thought to the main 


themes of the Hangchow meeting, and to bring and keep the gathering before 
the notice of the evangelical churches. 
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India 


A CONFERENCE representative of all the Indian provinces met at Nagpur 

on December 3rd and 4th, 1936, to consider some of the urgent issues of 
Bishop Pickett’s mass movement study, the present ferment among many 
classes of the community and the progress of the forward movement in evan- 
gelism. The members numbered about fifty. While a wide and candid diversity 
of opinion marked the discussions, there was a striking unanimity of conviction 
on the central issue that the blessings of the Gospel of Christ must be withheld 
from none. The validity of ‘mass’ or ‘ group’ movements has been estab- 
lished ; but what a plies to the admission of an individual disciple into the 
Christian family pts with equal relevance to the group of disciples. There 
can be no widening of the strait gate of repentance and faith, but there may be 
degrees in the apprehension of these essential conditions, An array of facts 
was presented which showed that the Spirit of God was moving on the face of 
many waters. 

The seventh biennial meeting of the National Christian Council was held in 
Nagpur from December 28th, 1936, till January Ist, 1937. In considering 
the religious awakening, apparent for some years past in India, the Council 
had before it information gathered at the above conference, in addition to a 
number of regional studies and Bishop Pickett’s mass movement survey. 

Regarding Christian evangelism, the Council decided to issue a statement 
recording a conviction that the present situation constitutes a call to the Church 
in India for re-dedication to the service of Christ, and containing seven practical 
proposals, of which the following is a.summary: Retreats, conferences and 
intervisitation should be arranged for workers; large numbers of voluntary 
workers should be enlisted and trained ; readjustment of available forces should 
be made in some areas; every effort should be made to remove illiteracy in 
the Church ; the help of the older Churches should still be sought for enquirers 
and training young members of the Church; the secretariat of the National 
Christian Council should be strengthened in order that one member may be 
free to further this work ; co-operation on the part of all branches of the Church 
should be developed, as it is essential for undertaking the task adequately. 

The statement closes with the words : 


The Council would specially ask for prayer on behalf of those who are i 
acter the light, sometimes hardly knowing what they sek. seemeesaainn gael te 
the Church in India, called to a work so full of difficulty and danger, that, purified 
and strengthened and filled with wisdom, it may carry out God’s purpose for this land. 


The Rev. F. Whittaker, of the Methodist Missionary Society, Hyderabad 
State, has accepted a secretaryship of the National Christian Council with special 
charge for evangelistic and mass movement work (see above proposal). 

he report submitted to the Council of the work of the Central Board of 
Christian Higher Education showed progress in strengthening the Christian 
character of the colleges, in promoting research and extension and in developing 
indigenous control. Dr nikam, vice-principal of the Andhra Christian 
College, Guntur, was appointed a secre of the National Christian Council, 
to give half his time to the Central Board and half to the National Christian 
Council office, with particular charge of literature. 

In view of the great and growing opportunities before the Council, its financial 
situation of decreasing revenue is a source of some anxiety. An appeal was 
made to supporting bodies both within and without India to take steps to secure 
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from their constituencies contributions sufficient to enable the Council to serve 
the needs of the Christian movement for which it came into being. 

Besides Dr Mott, visitors to the meeting included Mr J. Merle Davis, a 
departmental officer of the International Missionary Council, investigating the 
economic basis of the Church in the Far East, and Dr Frank Laubach, in India 
on behalf of the campaign against illiteracy. 





Australia 


HE dates of the missionary conference, referred to in Quarterly Notes for 

January, have been fixed for April 5th to 9th. Six regional commissions areat 

work, of which three are making a special study of matters affecting the aborigines. 

In addition, a special report on the aborigines will be presented to the conference 

by the Rev. J. H. Sexton. Problems of the Pacific area as a whole, and also 

of the mission-supporting constituency in Australia, will have a place in the 
conference. 





Japan 


lege fourteenth annual meeting of the National Christian Council was held 
in Tokyo on November 10th and 11th, 1936. 
The recently formed Korean Christian Church (comprising some fifty con- 
tions of Koreans living in Japan) was recognized as a co-operating member 
of the Council. 

Dr Kagawa emphasized three points to be kept in the forefront of all the 
work of the Church in Japan: individual evangelism, including the recognition 
of the importance of ‘ occupational evangelism’ (i.e. reaching out to occupational 
groups such as fishermen) ; training schools for longer or shorter periods, both 

and urban, for Christian workers ; organization along co-operative lines. 

A long discussion was held on the Shinto shrine question, hinging on the 
debatable point whether State Shinto is or is not to be considered as having 

igious significance. 

t was suggested that delegates from Japan to the ecumenical meetings to 
be held this summer in Oxford and Edinburgh might form of the delegation 
appointed to the meeting of the International Missionary Council in Hangchow 
in 1938. Their participation in the earlier meetings would be a preparation 
of value for the later meeting. 

The united evangelistic campaign is to continue throughout 1937. Ten 
parties, in addition to Dr Kagawa, will tour Japan. Emphasis is being laid on 
voluntary lay evangelism. 

A draft plan for a united Church, to be realized in ten years’ time, has been 
drawn up and is being studied by the committee of the Council which is 
concerned with church union. The plan suggests that a a ey might be 
made by co-ordinating the office work of the different churches in one head- 
quarters, leaving apart questions of faith and order. If the direction of educa- 
tional institutions and social work, of evangelism and religious education could 
be thus co-ordinated, it would serve as an effective method of co-operation 
between denominations, and, it is hoped, promote eventual church union. 
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North America 


HE —— mission carried out in the autumn of last year has been 
widely acclaimed as a most effective means of strengthening the evan- 
gelistic work of North American churches and of their foreign missions. 

The American Board has generously extended Dr Laubach’s furlough for a 
year, to enable him to spend further time in India and the Near East in develop- 
ing the use of his method of teaching illiterates. 

The Foreign Missions Conference was held at Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
from January 6th to 8th, and appointed twenty-four out of the thirty-five 
delegates to represent North America at Hangchow. 

wo committees have been appointed to study respectively the work and 
training of missionaries, and the faith by which the Church lives. 

The Conference of Theological Seminaries of North America is to hold a 
meeting at Hartford, Conn., in April to bring the significance of the Hangchow 
meeting before the professors of theological seminaries in New England. 





The Christian Approach to the Jews 


A MEETING was held in New York in December, attended by representa- 

tives of the Federation of Polish Jews in America and some American 
church leaders. It was recognized that however much goodwill existed, there 
seemed little of a concrete character which could be done on behalf of the per- 
secuted Jewry in Poland, the problem there being so vast. Among the sugges- 
tions made was that following the Vienna meeting (see p. viii) a special delega- 
tion of Americans should go to Poland to study the situation at first-hand and 
bring back a report. This suggestion is to be carried out, except that the 
visit will take place at the end of May, before the meeting in Vienna. 

In addition to his new appointment with the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. in charge of Jewish evangelism, Dr Hoffmann will spend three months 
annually in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe. He arrived in 
London on March 4th. 





The Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment 


8 ~ wen in our annual survey (IRM for January, p. 71), the Colonial 
A Office and the East African governments have made a substantial sum 


available for producing a series of on agricultural and veterinary subjects 
(with the purpose of increasing the productive capacity of the Natives) and for 
supplying small cinema units for the purpose of displaying these. This new 
work is still a part of the original experiment, and the establishment of small 
cinemas under competent observers at schools and government posts should 
provide valuable material for the Report. 

In consequence of this action Mr Latham (deputy-director in the absence 
of Mr J. Merle Davis in the Far East) left London for T yika in November 
for three months, to be in close touch with the staff at field headquarters and 
with the governments interested in the scheme. 
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Africa 


M ISS B. D. GIBSON has prepared a paper, to be widely used among 
‘i missionaries and African church leaders, which seeks to elicit information 
on a number of questions concerning the life and work of the Church. The 
paper shows both the significance for Africa of the Hangchow meeting and also 
the value to the how studies of the contribution which Africa could make. 

The ‘diamond jubilee’ of the Uganda Church (founded in 1877) is being 
celebrated this year by an intensive e istic wore whose main objec- 
tive is a revival among ‘those who and themselves Christians.’ 
Bible teams are holding a series of missions from January to March in the three 
provinces of Buddu, Toro and Bunyoro. 





Germany 


ROFESSOR JULIUS RICHTER has written two books in preparation 
for the Hangchow meeting. One, written in collaboration wit fessor 
Schlunk and Missionsinspektor J. Miiller, with the title Junge Kirchen (Young 
Churches), is a 24-page pamphlet which has been issued in a large edition for 
wide distribution, and is in icular being sent to leading German missionaries 
on the field. Its sub-title is Auf dem Wege nach Hangtschau (On the road to 
how) and it sets out the aims and theme of the meeting. 
e second and larger book, Der Dienst der Kirche an der heutigen Menschheit 
(The service which the Church can render to mankind in the present day), is 
aimed at stimulating the thought of those who support and direct missionary 
work. It deals with the Church’s message, in face of ancient religions and 
modern quasi-religious systems, and the place of the Church in relation to 
community and State. in writing it Professor Richter had in view the two 
ecumenical conferences of 1937 as well as the Hangchow meeting. 
Both booklets will undoubtedly be of great value to German readers in 
preparation for these world conferences. 





Great Britain 


mgr eecmns WHALE of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, has agreed to write 

the short book to sell at a popular price, mentioned in the last Notes, which 
will raise for the ordi church member the relevance of the Hangchow themes 
for his own church ; it is hoped the book will be available in the summer. 

An approach is being made to a number of most varied interests covering a 
wide area, which include ministers’ local fraternal groups and Christian Endeavour 
societies. Bulletins already issued by the different missionary societies for use 
by ministers, the serious secular press as-well as the missionary magazines and 
religious press are among the publications which it is hoped may be utilized on 
behalf of the Hangchow enterprise. 

An endeavour is also being made to enlist the prayers of the Church, through 
the various prayer unions connected with the missionary societies and also 
through wider organizations such as the Jerusalem Chamber Fellowship of 
Prayer and certain religious communities of prayer. 
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The tenth quadrennial conference of the Student Christian Movement was 
held in Birmingham from January 2nd to 7th. The general title was ‘ God 
speaks to this generation.’ The missionary call was clearly sounded and an 
immediate result was seen in offers of service made to the various missionary 
societies. The missionary committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
met after the conference, when the suggestion was made, which will probably be 
followed up, that student groups in different parts of the world should take up 
the study of some aspect of missionary work, the results of the studies to be made 
available for the Hangchow meeting. 

The Rev. J. W. C. Dougall took up his duties as secretary of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies on eeey Ist. 


The Near East 


HE biennial meeting of the Near East Christian Council was to be held 
at Alexandria from March 10th to 17th (after these Notes are in the press). 
Dr Mott was expected to be present. 

Among the reports prepared for presentation to the meeting was that of 
the evangelistic committee of the Council, which has for the past two years 
been working along three lines: the deepening of missionary interest within 
the indigenous churches ; an examination of the evangelistic purpose, also its 
motives and methods; and a study of tendencies in the area towards the 
extension or limitation of religious freedom. 

In connexion with the first, a wide enquiry is still being made and periodical 
bulletins have been issued to indigenous Christian leaders, iving some account 


of the work being done among Muslims by indigenous istians, especially 
voluntary e . With regard to the second, several discussion groups 
have been studying a number of questions concerning evangelism, inleding 


the best way of eagaa the central facts of the Christian faith ; members of 
the group have encouraged also to take a practical share in evangelistic 
work. regards religious freedom, an enquiry is in process throughout the 
area, but is not yet complete. The effect of the Anglo Reyptian Treaty of 
Friendship upon missionary work and the position of Christian minorities cannot 
be forecast. 

Miss M. G. Liesching (formerly a secretary of the Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission in London) was appointed from February Ist as assistant office secretary, 
to work with Mrs Conyers Baker until the latter’s retirement in May and there- 
after to succeed her as office secretary of the Council. 





Shorter Notes 


The (Women’s) World Day of Prayer for 1938.—The programme for this day 
is in course of preparation. Its central theme will be the work of the International 
Missionary Council, with the Hangchow meeting in view. 

The D. L. Moody Centenary.—February 5th, the centenary of the birth of the 

t evangelist, was celebrated in many countries. Centenary celebrations from 


bruary 5th till the end of August are being observed at Northfield, the place of 
Moody’s birth. 
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Some Forthcoming International Conferences 
June 28th to July 2nd, at Vienna, an enlarged meeting of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews. sy 
July Sth to 10th, at Budapest, a conference of the International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance. 


July 12th to 26th, at Oxford, a meeting of the Universal Christian Council for the 
Life and Work of the Church. 


July 29th and 30th, in London, a meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 
om 3rd to 18th, in Edinburgh, a meeting of the World Conference on Faith and 
er. 





Directory 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. Prof. Frederik Torm’s address is now Qster- 
brogade 106, Kobenhavn. 


Gold Coast.—Christian Council. For J. C. de Graaft Johnson now read J. G. T. 
Obaka-Torto, Kopi Oku Road, James Town, Accra. 





Subjects for Intercession 


April to June 1937 


With the meeting at Hangchow constantly in mind— 


Let us Pray: For the delegates, many of whom are now appointed, that by prayer 
and study they may seek to fit themselves for taking part in the meeting. 

For leaders in the churches, missions and national Christian organizations, 
that they may wisely guide activities and study. 

For the rank and file of the Church throughout the world, whose share in this 
movement is that of prayer, that they may continue faithfully in prayer for a new 
understanding of God's will for the world to-day to be shown through the Hangchow 
enterprise, and may uphold from now onwards those whose share in it is a more 
active one. 

For all taking active part in e listic movements, that in trying to show 
forth to others the truth that is in Christ Jesus, their own faith also may be 
strengthened 


Let us Pray: For forthcoming conferences (p. iv and above). 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also se tely. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the Seals of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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International Missionary Council 


R MOTT attended the biennial meeting of the Near East Christian Council, 
held at Alexandria from March 10th to 17th. He was in Great Britain 
from April 17th to 28th when he sailed for America. Dr Mott will return to 
London for a meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary 
Council on July 29th and 30th, at which preparations for the Hangchow meeting 
will be discussed and carried some stages further. 

Mr Merze Davis was in India from December to March (see p. iii), and 
returned to China in April to continue his study of the economic basis of the 
Church (see p. viii). 

Mr J. I. Parker, in continuation of his work of compiling a new statistical 
survey of missionary forces, visited Great Britain and several of the European 
countries during April, collecting material and verifying fi ‘ 

A revised edition of The Church at the Heart of the World Christian Com- 
munity, by Esther B. —_ has been published, bringing up-to-date informa- 
tion on the preparatory plans for Hangchow. It is designed primarily for 
North American use (price 15 cents). 

The date of the inet meeting has been fixed for September 25th to 
October 14th, 1938. 





Japan 


[—D® AXLING has paid a fraternal visit to China and the Philippine Islands, 
and has thus had opportunity to meet with many of the national leaders 

and promote better co-operative relations. Further interchanges of visits 

ponte sane of the National Christian Councils of Japan and China 
re planned. 

n accordance with the resolution of the Council’s annual meeting, 
following Chinese initiative, that the executive committee take steps to cultivate 
closer relations with the National Christian Council of China, the following 
statement and suggestion was sent to that Council : 

i 











ii 
To the National Christian Council of China 


Both the history and the topography of Japan and China testify to the fact that 
the relations of these two nations with each other ought to be more intimate than 
with the other powers. That these two peoples, who are culturally and racially the 
same, should in recent years unfortunately have come into a complicated diplomatic 
crisis is deeply deplored by both peoples. 

We ‘ore earnestly desire that through mutual conference a suitable may 
nt ee Pee ee ee together in the presence of our Lord, 
deepen the fellowship with one another and seek for God's fullest guidance, to the end 
that a spiritual rap ment and unity may be brought about between our two 
——. action we crave to somewhat show our sincerity. 

fulfilment of the will of the National Christian Council of Japan, as expressed 
in the action taken at its Fourteenth Annual Meeting, we present this to the National 
Christian Council of China. We would very greatly appreciate your reply. 


The reply from China invited a Japanese group to a retreat in April. 
The executive committee of the National Christian Council appointed a 
committee of preparation to conduct surveys and make the necessary prepara- 
tion for the Hangchow meeting. It has set up seven groups, for study 
and survey of the major points involved in the general theme of the Church. 
It is hoped to sum up the results obtained and publish them in pamphlet 
form. e committee believes it to be of importance to clarify the 
distingui characteristics of Japanese Christians and to show what 
has been the influence of Christianity on the life of the nation and what has 
been the contribution of oriental civilization to Christian life. 

In view of the fact that a meeting of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion will be convened in Japan and a Y.W.C.A. World Conference in China in 
the summer of 1938, arrangements have been made for the National Christian 
Council, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. to co-operate in making surveys and 
collecting material in preparation for the three meetings. 

The government Bill for the control of religious organizations is again being 
held over until a future session of Parliament. Certain sections of the Bill 
are under discussion by an ad hoc commission appointed by the government. 
The postponement of its presentation to Parliament is due to a desire to produce 
a draft which represents, if possible, the unanimous approval of the commission. 





Congo 


HE Conseil Protestant, meeting in January in Léopoldville, resolved to invite 
the co-operating missions to appoint one or more of their members to 

write essays on the Faith by which the Church lives, the Witness of the Church 
and the Inner Life of the Church, the essays to be the contribution of the Conseil 
to the studies preliminary to the Hangchow meeting. It was further resolved 


to circulate the essays for discussion by the Native Church, as a means of 


spiritual stimulus. 
The Conseil would welcome one or more American or European delegates 


to the Hangchow meeting to the meeting of the Congo ‘ Diamond Jubilee Con- 
ference,’ which is to be held at Léopoldville in June 1938. 


Owing chiefly to the language difficulty, it has not been found possible to ~ 


appoint an African delegate to Hangchow to represent the Church in Congo. 
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India 


ROUND-TABLE conference was held in North India in April, by repre- 
sentatives of the Anglican, Methodist (British), Methodist Episcopal 
(American) churches, the United Church of Northern India and the Prients. 
The conference reached a basis for negotiation on doctrine, the sacraments, the 
ministry and polity, and the four churches are now being asked to send regular 
representatives for negotiations to form a scheme, The Baptist churches are 
also being asked to join in the negotiations. 

Also in April, the continuation committee of the Joint Committee on Church 
Union in South India met in Madras, and as a result of careful consideration 
formulated definite plans for the next few months. Among the most important 
decisions was one to bring out two pamphlets, in English, Tamil and Telugu, 
to meet the urgent need for a popular simplified statement of the essentials of 
the scheme of union. The two pamphlets (which are obtainable from the 
Christian Literature Society, Madras) are on ‘ The Basis of Union ’—consisting 
of the section in the published ‘ Scheme’ which is so described, with introduc- 
tion and notes—and on ‘ The Governing Principles of the Scheme,’ with intro- 
duction, notes and certain parts of the constitution. These pamphlets will be 
widely circulated both in India and elsewhere, in view of the importance of a 
clear understanding of the scheme in relation to the problem of Christian unity 
and co-operation to be discussed at Hangchow. 

Another recommendation was that conferences should be held in the areas 
of three of the proposed future dioceses—Madura and Ramnad, Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, Kurnool and Kuddapah—to review the situation regarding the 
life and work of the area, its problems and opportunities, and possibly to sketch 
plans for joint working when the diocese takes shape. In this way the leaders 
of the churches will become acquainted with the actual conditions that will 
have to be faced when the union is consummated and will be able to form ideas 
of how best they should be dealt with. 

In addition, arrangements were made for holding retreats for those who are 
not ordinarily members of church committees but who are vitally interested 
in the effects of a scheme of union. A day of prayer for union was again arranged, 
for the last Sunday in August, and it is hoped that as in previous years it will 
be widely paces | 

Mr J. Merie Davis had a most useful visit to India during last winter, as a 
result of which a number of the Christian colleges have undertaken specific 
pieces of research, of which two examples may be given here: the Research 
and Extension Committee of the Forman Christian College, in consultation with 
the Panjab Christian Council, has begun a plan of research to be carried out in 
two contrasted groups of Christian communities—a group of ten or twelve 
villages in the Pasrur district, where there are large bodies of Christians, and 
another group of four Christian colony villages. Studies are being made in 
occupations, family budget, social and ceremonial expenditure, marriage customs, 
indebtedness and literacy. The Research and Extension Committee of the 
Andhra Christian College is undertaking an enquiry into the supporting capacity 
of the Christians of the district in relation to the financial needs of the Church, 
and also a study of the local leather industry, as related to the economic position 
of the Christians, who came originally from the caste of leather-workers. 

It is hoped that these preparatory studies will be completed in each college 
by the end of April 1938, in order that the general report may appear before 
the Hangchow meeting. 
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The National Christian Council Review (Nagpur) is regularly publishing 
articles bearing on the relation of Christianity to the different faiths of India. 
These should not be overlooked. 

The National Christian Council held a small mass movement conference in 
Nagpur, February 15th to 17th, called at the request of the larger conference 
held in December. Its object was to arrive at a common standard in regard 
to the admission of enquirers into the Church, instruction both before and 
after baptism, Christian worship and church discipline, which might serve as a 
guide to missions and churches, particularly those working in mass movement 
areas. The Bishop of Dornakal presided, and the group included members of 
many communions. A common mind was reached and the findings have been 
widely distributed in English and in many of the main vernaculars. The 
are too long to be included here, but can be found on pp. 215-21 of the April 
issue of the National Christian Council Review and should be closely studied. 

The subcommittee appointed by the Council, to consider subjects to which 
attention should be given, has drawn up suggestions for the guidance of — 
to Hangchow and study groups in relation to each of the five themes. They 
include a study of the ideas lying behind the caste system, the doctrines of 
karma and ahimsa and so forth. 





Great Britain 


ROFESSOR WHALE’S book, relating the subject of the Hangchow 

meeting to the problems and work of the Church at home, is now expected 

in July. The United Council for Missionary Education, which is saline 

it, has included study outlines and has also printed a series of outlines linking 

together the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences of this year, the Hangchow 
meeting of 1938 and the youth conference to be held at Geneva in 1939. 

Attention has been given to the provision of material for circulation among 
the clergy, ministers and members of the different churches through bulletins, 
missionary magazines and religious weeklies. A bulletin containing quarry- 
material on the Hangchow topics, to be used by editors as they consider best, 
is to be issued every quarter from September. 

Much has already been done by the mission houses individually to inform 
their constituencies through annual reports, missionaries’ and missionary 
workers’ conferences, clergy meetings, summer schools, articles in missionary 
magazines, prayer topics and intercession papers and deputation addresses. 
Plans are being made to interest the many clergy and ministers’ fraternals 
throughout the country. It is also hoped to get into touch with theological 
students in the various colleges. 

The programme for this year’s annual conference in June centred round 
the theme of the Hangchow meeting, ‘The Universal Church,’ which was 
considered in relation to the problems and work of the Church at home as well 
as abroad. The Rev. W. Paton has addressed a letter to the British societies 
explaining the nature of the preparation which has been set on foot in different 
parts of the mission field an ing for their co-operation. The Africa Group 
and the India and China committees have under consideration how they can 
help the 0 work in their respective fields. 

The Rev. 8. H. Dixon has been appointed joint secretary of the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies from next September. 
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The Near East 


Sl sixth biennial meeting of the Near East Christian Council was held 

at Alexandria, March 10th to 17th. Dr Mott was present and spoke 
of the meeting of the International Missionary Council at mao Be and the 
part which the Church in the Near East could take in it. His presence and the 
addresses he delivered were most stimulating. 

A representative of each of the supporting missions (not otherwise repre- 
sented) had been invited. Invitations had also been sent to five representatives 
each of the ancient oriental churches and the evangelical indigenous churches ; 
several of these churches sent representatives. 

The work of the Council and its various committees since the last meeting 
was reviewed. It was agreed to continue the three studies which have been 
pursued since the last meeting of the Council: namely, the deepening of a 
missionary spirit in the indigenous churches ; an examination of the purpose, 
motives and methods of evangelism ; the question of religious freedom in the 
area. A number of members were asked to take up, or to continue, study 
along one or another of these lines. 

The report of the survey of thirty-three schools which had been made in 
the area was presented, and future studies were approved along two lines: how 
education can produce members of the Church, and how Christian teachers 
may be strengthened. 

The committee for Jewish work undertook to study the question of the 
position of Jewish converts in the Church. 

The literature committee presented plans for extending its work both geo- 
graphically and topically. Miss Padwick having expressed a desire to retire, 
not later than September 1938, from the secretaryship of the Central Literature 
Committee for Moslems, the Council undertook the task of seeking a successor. 

Plans for the future included ee for the Hangchow meeting. It 
was agreed to promote in all the churches and missions in the area a movement 
for deepening spiritual life and encouraging evangelism, especially by groups 
of Christians among their non-Christian neighbours. It will be left to each 
church and mission to carry this out along its own lines, but the Council will 
be ready to help in every possible way. The committee on evangelism will 
help in forming and ca out plans, and the co-operation of the committees 
on literature, education and medical work, also the Fellowship of Unity, will 
be forthcoming. The executive committee, in co-operation with the inter- 
mission councils of the area, was empowered to invite a group of three or four 
from among the delegates to Hangchow to spend a month or two in the Near 
East after that meeting, carrying its message to the missions and churches of 
the area. 








Netherlands Indies 


A hears Missionary Consulate has sent a circular letter to the synods and 
conferences in the islands, concerning the Hangchow meeting, and has 
invited fifteen selected missionaries to write papers on various subjects including 
medical work, the training of ministers, the approach to Muslims and group 
evangelism. 
* 
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Germany 


N article by Dr Knak a in the January and February issues of 

the Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, entitled ‘Das Problem der 
Kirchwerdung im fernen Osten in seiner grundsiitzlichen Bedeutung’ (the 
underlying significance of the problems of church development in the Far 
East). 

After — e whole subject, Dr Knak concludes by summarizing 
the five points which are in his opinion of the first importance : namely, (1) there 
must be clear discrimination Senate Christianity and western ‘ Christian’ 
civilization (Kultur); (2) the Church must be firmly established on a credal 
basis, the creed being the ancient one, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth—the Christ of God, 
the Lord’; (3) the importance of each local congregation must be recognized, 
in the light of Zinzendorf’s dictum that there can be no Christianity without a 
common Christian life ; (4) the Church must maintain a right attitude, conserving 
rather than destructive, to national life and customs (Volk und Volkstum), so 
that it may be in the right sense ‘ national’; (5) religious education must be 
at the heart of the Church’s work. 

All these matters are closely related to the questions to be considered at 
the three ecumenical conferences of 1937 and 1938. 

The German churches are the poorer by the death on March 6th of Professor 
Rudolf Otto of Marburg, at the age of sixty-seven, after a long illness. The 
idea of the Religionskundliche Sammlung (Research Museum of Religion) at 
Marburg originated with him and he has been closely associated with Professor 
Frick in carrying on its work. 

Dr Johannes Warneck, the well-known writer, first a missionary in Sumatra 
and since Director of the Rhenish mission, has resigned from his post at the 
age of seventy years. 








North America 


eo committees have been set up to carry on the preparation for 
Hangchow. They include both study commissions and administrative 
committees. The Committee of Reference and Counsel has delegated to the 
Committee on Preparation for Hangchow the responsibility of organizing this 
work. The commissions dealing with the programme topics have begun their 
work. All the North American delegates will meet with one or more of these 
commissions, part of whose aim is to enable the delegates to be abreast of the 
various trends of thought in the North American churches and truly repre- 
sentative of Christian life in America. The situation is so complex that thirty- 
five delegates can hardly hope to represent American thought and action with- 
out the help of commission work of this kind. 

Through the work of these commissions, aided in various parts of the country 
by local committees including laymen, pastors and missionaries on furlough, 
an intelligent understanding of the meeting will be made possible for church 
leaders, who will thus look forward with ro ee to its message. 

A special effort is being made by the Home Committee to interpret 


the Hangchow meeting to the theological seminaries in North America. 
first of a series of meetings to be held under the auspices of the American 
Association of Theological Schools met from April 16th to 18th at Hartford. 
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The need for enlisting the prayer of the churches is recognized, and steps 
have been taken to get the Hangchow meeting adopted as a subject of prayer 
by a large number of churches and organizations which issue pamphlets or 
other material to guide the prayers of their supporters. 

The North American boards are beginning to report on their financial under- 
girding of the conference and the results are encouraging. 

A conference on evangelism was held in June, to consider the work of the 
national preaching mission of last winter, and to plan for conserving its results. 


Christian Missions to Jews 


A BOOKLET has been pepered by Dr Hans Kosmala, director of the 

Institutum Judaicum Deliteschianum, surveying its work at the close 
of fifty years of work (1886-1936), and reproducing letters of goodwill on the 
occasion sent by a number of organizations intimately concerned with its work, 
omens them being the International Committee on the Christian Approach to 
the Jews. 

The Institute is supported by contributions from some half-dozen or more 
churches and societi ndinavian, Dutch, Swiss, British and (until recently) 
German. It was obliged in 1935 to move from Leipzig, but found a home in 
Vienna, in the house of the Swedish Israelsmission. 





Missionary Expenditure 


Tas Acorecats EXPgnDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NaTIonaL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary Councit 1x THE Years 1933-1935 












































j “RET Aes OE ee re er G: 
| Average 
1938 1034 | 1985 | Average mR. .4F ure | 
| dollars 
| j 
oe = | 
Australia {8 286,7012 286,7012 285,7012| 286,701 | $4.86666 $1,390,381 
Belgium . - | Fr. | 98,638 78,969 | 88,969 88,859 0276 2,453 | 
Denmark . | Kr. | 1,980,000 2,012,984 | 1,978,558 | 1,900,514 -268 533,458 
Finland. . M. 4,300,000 35,000 8,648,316 | 4,002,772 .025185 103,076 | 
ee? 4,192,485 4,520,105 | 4,046,771 | 4,253,1 .039179) 166,633 | 
Germany . ./| M. 4,977,175 5,016,660 | 5,260,707 | 5,084,814 .2382 1,211,203 | 
Great Britain ./| £ 2,138,131 2,150,978 | 2,155,220 | 2,148,110 4.86656 10,453,906 
Latin America ./| $ (| 8,015,207 2,719,010 | 2,504,623 | 2,776,280 = 2,776,280 | 
N ° Fi. 1,408,032 1,227,500 | 1,326,000 | 1,820,511 402 530,845 
New Zealand .|# 80, 80, 70,0004 76,667 4.86656 373,105 | 
North America .| $ | 18,829,505 | 18,952,979 18,160,041 | 18,647,508 — 18,647,508 
Norway. . .j| Kr. 2,027,238 2,040,326 2,407,865 | 2,168,473 268 678,471 | 
South ~-18 | 200, ' 200, 200, 200,000 4.86656 973,312 — 
Sweden. . ./| Kr. 3,523,816 4,279,903 | 4,324,375 | 4,042,728 268 1,083,451 | 
Switzerland . | Pr. 629, 1,450,878 . 1,401,306 1,494,005 198 
$39,112,425 | 
1 ‘The rate of exchange is reckoned at par as in 1932. / — * Figures for 1927. 
5 Figures for 1933. 4 Figures for 1936. 5 Figures for 1931. 
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China 


bane National Committee for Christian Religious Education in China has 

_ out a number of small —— in Chinese and English, dealing 

y training,’ i.e. the training of laymen and women for voluntary evan- 

gelistic work. Two of these (price 1 cent each, 70 cents per hundred) are 

entitled respectively : The Case for Lay Training and Lay Training and Regional 

Committees. The former is, as its subtitle announces, ‘a simple catechism on 

voluntary service’ and a good case for training is made out. The second 

explains why regional lay training committees have been organized in certain 
areas, what they are doing and what they have in view. To quote: 

Working out of standards and certifica of deans is beginning in Hopei ; listing 
of available teachers is being undertaken in Western Shantung ; education of pastors 
yoann nme Nemo Same we dhe poner poo in Shansi and Kwangtung. 

in Ho 
and calli 





Classes are already bei pei and probably elsewhere, with a view to 
for national certificates. Classes for the 
training of leaders are being talked of in tung and Hopei. Printed material to 
re Oe ane en geneane Mane to ie Capen Cememctone hn Comm yorgented 
in tung. 


During early April Mr Merle Davis met with a number of educational and 
other Christian leaders in Canton, with the result that various studies were 
undertaken as preparatory work for the Hangchow meeting. They include a 
study of the economic and cultural influence of Chinese emigration in North 
America on the Kwangtung Church, and studies in the economic problems of 
the Church and the pastor, to be carried out respectively by the sociological 
department of Lingnan University and the Union Theological Seminary. The 
Y.M.C.A. agreed to undertake a study of the relationship of modern youth to 
the Church ; and members of the Berlin mission in Kwangtung will prepare a 
statement on the development in the group of churches connected with that 
mission since the complete cessation of foreign financial help. 

Mr Merle Davis had also opportunity to see leaders in other centres in South 
China and discuss plans for setting on studies of other economic questions. 

A meeting of the subcommittee on studies for the Hangchow meeting was 
held on April 10th, when it was agreed to ask Dr T. T. Lew and Dr Francis Wei 
to prepare a book relating the preparation for and results of the Oxford con- 
ference to the present situation of the Church in China and the potentialities 
of the Hangchow meeting. Other matters were referred to the biennial meeti 
of the National Christian Council, which was held in May. At the time o 
agin Nf he mgr ng” gsi ta 

he Chinese Recorder for May contains several articles on the New Life 
Movement and the Church’s relation to it, by Chinese and foreign writers. 





Directory 


Rev. J. Ohrneman, acting during Rev. H. W. Coxill’s furlough. 
- Pees nes Seerene = eee eeene one Seca, 

Rev. 8. H. Dixon (new joint secretary). 
Christian © il 


Rev. H. W. Stacey, P.O. Box 14, Abeokuta (new address). 
Philippines.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Miss M. I. Dayoan (acting during Rev. E. K. Higdon’s furlough). 
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The Philippine Islands 


HE conference convened at Manila, in February, by the National Christian 

Council of the en brought together Filipino pastors, laymen, 

laywomen and missionaries from many of the islands, and was characterized 
by the youthfulness of the indigenous leadership. 

A step of some importance was taken by the conference in resolving to 
change the title of ‘ the National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands ’ 
to ‘ the Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches,’ of which church com- 
munions only will be full members. Other organizations may be received as 
associate members. Missionaries and representatives of these organizations 
can become full members of the Federation through their official connexion 
with their own communion or through election as delegates from the church 
a te which they belong. Church union is a goal of the Federation. 

e proposed constitution and by-laws of the Federation are set out in the 
minutes of the meeting, obtainable from the office in Manila. 

Preparations for the Hangchow meeting were discussed. It was decided 
that a survey and a of evangelistic approaches, methods and results, 
followed in the Islands during the twenty-five or thirty years, should be 
made by the commission on evangelism. The same commission was asked 
to prepare courses for training lay leaders, converts and enquirers, which should 
deal with the inner life of the Church. 

Mr J. Merle Davis spent five days in Manila in March, on his way from India 
to China, during which time he met members of the National Christian Council 
and leaders in political, commercial and social welfare circles. An outcome was 
that a committee appointed by the National Christian Council drew up a list 
of suggested subjects for study in connexion with the Hangchow meeting, 
from which two or three are to be selected as pieces of research. The subjects 
include a study of the land tenure system, the movements of the Christian 
population in the islands and various aspects of financial questions related to 
the Church, such as indebtedness of church members. 

Plans are being made for a deputation of delegates to Hangchow to visit 
the Philippines after the meeting and speak on its message. 





Forthcoming International Conferences 


June 28th to July 2nd, at Vienna, an enlarged meeting of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 


July 5th to 10th, at Budapest, a conference of the International Hebrew Christian 


July 12th to 26th, at Oxford, a meeting of the Universal Christian Council for the 
i = Work of the Church (‘The World Conference on Church, Community 
tate ”). 


July 29th and 30th, in London, a meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 


August 3rd to 18th, in Edinburgh, a meeting of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. 








Shorter Notes 


Latin America.—A committee has been at work in choosing the delegates for 
Latin America at large (exclusive of Mexico and Brazil). 


Australia.—The Australian Missionary Conference was held in Sydney from April 
5th to 9th under the auspices of the National Missionary Society of Australia. At 
the time of going to press no report had been received. 

Dr Slotemaker de Bruilne, Missions-Consul in Java, represented the International 
Missionary Council at the international conference on the traffic in women and children 
in the Far East, held at Bandoeng in February. 


Subjects for Intercession 


July to September 1937 


Ler us Pray: For the conferences at Oxford, Edinburgh, Vienna and Budapest, 
and for the meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary 
Council, that in each the guidance of God may be clear, opening up new paths of 
thought and action, upon which we may confidently enter, trusting in His leading 
(pp. 1, ix). 


Let us Pray: That we may be quick to see what, in the outcome of these conferences, 
God would have us use in preparation for the meeting at Hangchow next year. 


Let us Pray: That the studies being made into the purpose and methods of evan- 
gelism may not only clarify our thi but lead to a renewal of an evangelistic 
spirit and of new action in the Church in all parts of the world (pp. iv, v, vii, ix). 

Let us Pray: For the delegates to the Hangchow meeting, that they may come 
ready and able to take part in the discussions (pp. iv, vi). 


Let us Pray: For the officers of the Council, and all those who are engaged on 
special gone of work, as Mr Merle Davis, Dr Kraemer, Mr Parker and others 
(pp. i, iii, iv, viii, ix). 


Let us Pray: That we may ever — on towards the attainment of church union, 
refusing to be baffied by difficulties (pp. iii, ix). 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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International Missionary Council 


HE Ad Interim committee of the Council met in London from July 28th to 

30th.1 Owing mainly to the presence in Great Britain of delegates to 

the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences, the committee was complete. Japan, 

Korea, China, India, the Netherlands Indies, the Philippines, Brazil and Mexico 

were represented, in addition to the United States, Canada, Australia and Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 

The acceptance by the Archbishop of York of a vice-chairmanship of the 
Council was reported, and his Grace was able to be present at one session of the 
committee. 

Reports of the work of the Council since the last meeting of the committee 
(at Old Jordans in June 1936) were presented. The proposals made by the 
recent meeting in Vienna of the International Committee on the Approach to 
the Jews (see p. vi) were endorsed. The main business of the committee 
was, however, to examine the preparations in being for the Hangchow 
meeting, including finance, to plan further preparations and to determine such 
details as the general outline of a daily time-table to be followed, and the number 
and subjects of the sections. The date of the meeting, as announced in the last 
issue of these Notes, was confirmed : Sunday, September 25th, to Friday, October 
14th, 1938. The names of a number of persons who might be co-opted as 
members of the meeting were considered. The final selection was left to the 
officers. It was agreed to raise the total membership from 450 to 475. 

It was reported that the revised editions of the Statistical Survey and of the 
Directory of Christian Missions, being prepared by Mr J. I. Parker, are expected 
to be ready early in 1938. 

Dr Morr and Dr Warnsunuis sailed for America on August 20th. Dr 
OtpxHam will be chiefly occupied during the autumn in the preparation of reports 
and other work connected with the Oxford conference. The Rev. Wittiam 
Paton has planned to be in America for two months from early October. 

A report of Mr Mertz Davis’s study of the economic basis of the Church in 
India and in China will be available, it is hoped, early in 1938. 

1 Copies of Minutes of the meeti a A Fae eee Se iene eg 

0 


either office of the Council : Edinburg use, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, or 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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North America 


JOINT meeting of the Steering and Nominating Committees, in preparation 

for the Hangchow meeting, was held in New York on June 10th. ports 

of the work of the sixteen committees, set up to carry on preparation (see Quarterly 

Notes for July, p. vi), were received, from which it appeared that the groups 

were actively pursuing their own lines of study, with the exception of the 

committees on war and on religious liberty. In each of these two cases the 

organization of the committee and its study were postponed until the autumn, 

in view of the fact that both subjects were to be discussed in some detail at the 
Oxford conference in July. 





India 


A* — has been issued over the signatures of the chairman and secretary 
the National Christian Council, of Bishop Pickett (Methodist Episcopal 
Church), Rev. J. 8. M. Hooper (British and Foreign Bible Society), the Bishop 
of Madras and Bishop Sandegren (Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches) 
on behalf of the Indian churches connected with German missions, which are in 
¢ financial distress, owing to the restrictions which the German government 
eateent it necessary to place on the export of money. 

The experimental stage of the work for adult literacy, conducted by the 
Panjab Christian Council, has given place to the stage of a literacy campaign. 
Material for beginners’ lessons in Persian Panjabi was ready in June, to be 
followed by material in Urdu and Gurmukhi. Basic vocabularies have been 

repared in Hindi, Urdu and Panjabi, and others will follow. A set of lessons 
i adults in Hindi has been prepared. The Department of Education is 
co-operating in the campaign. 

The National Christian Council Review for July devoted over twent; es to 
reports of preparation for the Hangchow meeting. A summary of = bes 
of preparation appeared in the August issue. The executive committee of the 
Council, meeting in March, issued suggestions for subjects under each of the 
five main themes, which were sent to missionaries with the request that pre- 
imi discussion groups be organized during the summer at hill stations. As 
a result, suggestions have come in which show what thorough study is contem- 
plated. Booklets giving guidance to groups are being prepared. India will 
contribute something of value to the consideration of mass conversion, the 
awakening of womanhood, the isolation of the Church from national life, as 
well as other matters. 

The enquiry into economic problems of the Church, undertaken after Mr 
Merle Davis’s visit to India last winter by a number of Christian colleges, is being 
steadily pursued. 

The subject of the bearing of medical missions on the life of the Church is 
being studied by groups connected with the Christian Medical Association. 
The scope of the subject includes the need for co-operation between doctors and _ 
clergy, the Christian attitude to indigenous systems of treatment, the question 


of self-support of mission hospitals, relations with government and local 
authorities. 
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The Philippines 


Aaa meeting of the delegation to Hangchow was held in 

Manila in July, when each of the thirteen members was deputed to assist 
in the study of one or more of the five main themes. A further meeting of the 
entire delegation is planned for February 1938 at the time of the annual meeting 
of the National Christian Council. 





The Near East Christian Council’ 


A’ the biennial meeting of the Council, held in Alexandria in March, the 
following resolution was adopted : 


Recognizing that the Christian forces of the Near East, by reason of historical 
and groereghion! circumstances, occupy & ition of vagsne, responsibility for 
presenting Christ effectively to the people of , we, the members of this Council, 
purpose to pursue in the years immediately before us a fearless and intensive study of 
the causes for the comparatively small success attained in the effort to win Muslims to 
Christ, and to strive with all our strength with God’s help to discover the winning way 
to the heart of Muslim peoples, which we may believe would be the way of Christ to-day. 
We dare not relax this Sale till the varied efforts being made throughout our area shall 
be purified and co-ordinated under Christ’s own leadership, that we can have the 
assurance that the task is being adequately carried forward. 


This resolution sprang from the conviction that if Muslims are not being 
attracted by the Gospel as other peoples are, there must be some fault in the 
human presentation of the m e, which must be discovered and corrected. 
Whereas any man challenged by Jesus Christ has to make the supreme decision 
to turn his back on sin and self and yield to God, Muslims, in addition to the 
crisis of this great decision, meet with other obstacles. There is the fact that for 
thirteen centuries Islam and Christianity have faced each other in the spirit of 
hostility, during much of the time in armed conflict and at all times in the 
— of aggression. Most of the obstacles derive their gravest significance from 

e fact that, as the Gospel message has usually confronted him, the true Muslim 
has been called to surrender some of those things which, for him, are the most 
precious and the most sacred to the life of his soul. 

The central truth of his faith : ‘ There is no God but God ’"—his pure mono- 
theism—is challenged when he is asked to believe in the deity of Christ. From 
his point of view, that is the first meaning of the Christian message. Yet the 
effort to evade this issue has never proved a solution ; the Unitarian appeal has 
never been a power with Islam. Hops is 8 problem as yet unsolved. A second 
reality precious to the Muslim is the central place of worship in his religious life. 
Nothing is more sacred for him than the act of paying his reverence to God, five 
times daily, regardless of circumstances or other interests. One of his first 
impressions from a Christian is that the Gospel discounts the value of formal 
prayers. 

A third strong point of Islam is the brotherhood of all believers, a solidarity 
not only religious; with the religious ties are blended ties of culture, social 
organization and political community of interests. The impact of the Gospel 

1 The following is abridged from a statement made by the Rev. H. H. Riggs, secretary 
of the N.E.C. Council.—Eprrors. 
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tends to break up that fellowship. Loyalty to a community, which sums up in 
itself all that is noblest thus far, is a conscientious bar to the acceptance of 
Christianity. 

The purpose of drawing attention to these difficulties is to urge a courageous 
study of the problem, and the Near East Christian Council has embarked on a 
definite effort, by courageous study, to discover Christ’s own way. 





International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa 


A. of the recent work of the international committee was presented 

by Miss Wrong, the secretary, to the Ad Interim committee of the 
International Missionary Council. The report showed that support of the inter- 
national committee is being maintained and the number of co-operating societies 
has increased. 

The output of literature in English, French and in certain African vernaculars 
is also increasing. Educational and religious publishing houses are bringing out 
books in —_ English, the publication of which makes ible the establish- 
ment of small English libraries in simple | e. The skate Bible is to appear 
in Basic English? in the near future. Progress has also been made in increasing 
the supply of Portuguese literature. 

The output for Africa of religious publishing houses and mission presses is 
increasing, ut the supply of vernacular literature is still inadequate. In 

reparation for the Hangchow meeting, the book by Miss Gollock and Mr Cullen 

oung, God’s Family in the World, issued in English and French, is being used in 
a number of areas by African Christian leaders. There is also an increase in the 
circulation of periodicals, including that of Listen, which is being used as simple 
English reading matter in a number of schools. 

e committee is consulted by missionaries, government officials, Africans, 
ublishing houses and others interested in the production and distribution of 
iterature. 

In various territories steps are being taken to reach an agreement about 
orthography.? There has been some success, but it is difficult to make progress 
peo achieving joint policies with regard to languages which cross political 

ntiers. 

With the development of transport a time has come when in many areas in 
Africa a central mission press can give more effective service than separate 
mission presses, and the newly formed literature committee of the South African 
Christian Council has laid down the policy that there should be a mission press 
for each language area. 

The work of Dr Frank Laubach in the Philippines, India and Africa is 
seneemns Sh conviction that literacy campaigns among adults, as well as 
effective teaching of reading in schools, need emphasis. This raises the question 
of effective adult educational movements, particularly in urban and industrialized 
areas, and of a supply of the requisite simple literature. 

It is proposed thet Miss Wrong should visit Nigeria within the course of the 


next year or eighteen months. 
1 * Basic English ’—British American Scientific International Commercial English, 
isting of 850 words only. 
* See also Dr Westermann’s article in this number of the Review, pp. 493-9. 
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China 


HE eleventh biennial meeting of the National Christian Council was held 

in Shanghai from May 5th to 11th. Among the delegates four came from 

Japan. The theme of the meeting was ‘ The Church in a changing age,’ with 

sub-topics for four sections on the life, the evangelistic work, the co-operative 
work and the relationships of the Church. 

The general secretary of the Council, Dr W. Y. Chen, in his opening address, 
referred to the wave of fascism which has begun to reach China, the desire for 
national unity and peace, the movement for economic reconstruction, the 
enthusiasm for science and for practical education and religion, the tendency to 
adopt western culture and the return to religion. With this situation in mind 
he called for a new leadership, especially in the Christian ministry, for a new 
evangelism and a new strategy. 

A message was read from Madame Chiang Kai-shek (who was prevented on 
medical advice from addressing the meeting), strongly commending the work of 
the New Life movement to the notice of the Council. 

The first section agreed to revive the Student Volunteer movement in China, 
for recruiting and training men for the ministry of the Church. In the second 
section, suggestions were made for the visit of Dr Stanley Jones (from — 
8th, for six months) and for the study of evangelism already planned. The 
third section surveyed co-operative work and agreed to strengthen and develop 
regional co-operative schemes wherever possible as, for example, the inter-Church 
council at work in north Chekiang, co-operation in educetional and medical 
institutions, in literature distribution, and so forth. 

The fourth section dealt, among other matters, with the relation of the 
Council to the New Life movement, and recommended individual Christians and 
church groups to co-operate in its work as far as possible. 

The sudden death of Dr Frank Rawlinson in the aerial bombardment of 
August 14th is a great loss to the Church—and not only in China. 





Australia 


HE missionary conference, held in Sydney, N.S. Wales, April 5th to 9th, 
organized by the National Missionary Council of Australia, was thoroughly 
representative of missionary enterprise in Australia and the South Pacific. 

As reported in earlier issues of these Notes, the Council had selected three 
main subjects of discussion—home organization, the aborigines, the South 
Pacific—and had appointed three commissions to draft and present preliminary 
reports under these three heads, which provided a basis of discussion at the 
conference. 

It was unanimously agreed that the aim of missionary work in the Pacific 
must be a united Church of the Pacific in which all baptized Christians of the 
islands of the South Pacific would find their spiritual home. 

A permanent committee was appointed for research, information and advice 
“e missionary questions in the Pacific, responsible to the National Missionary 

uncil. 
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The Christian Approach to the Jews 


A*® enlarged meeting of the International Committee on the Christian 

Approach to the Jews was held in Vienna from June 28th to July 2nd. 
For an appreciation of the meeting, readers are referred to the article by the 
Rev. C. i. Gill on pp. 531-6. 

Owing to the appointment of the director, Dr Conrad Hoffman, to an assistant 
secretaryship of the American Presbyterian mission (PN), in charge of evangelism 
among Jews, which will take nine months of his time annually, Dr Erwin Reisner 
was appointed associate-director, to make his headquarters in Vienna and have 
special charge of the newly formed literature committee (see below). Mrs 

nyers Baker, until recently office secretary of the Near East Christian Council, 
was invited to serve as London office secretary, with headquarters in Edinburgh 
House, from March or April 1938. (Mrs Baker has since accepted.) 

It was resolved to form an International Committee on Jewish Missions 
Literature, to explore the field and the possibilities for literature production 
and distribution and to solicit the co-operation of the missionary societies to 
this end, but in no way to supersede or interfere with the existing literature 
activities of the societies. The committee is to survey existing literature and 
pre a bibliography of what is regarded as most suitable for , ron Christians 
and the general public. The committee is also to consider the possibility of 
issuing @ quarter pe (in addition to the News Sheet), which would 
contain articles in both English and German, with German summaries of English 
articles, and vice versa. 

The meeting approved the offer made by the World Dominion movement to 
prepare and finance the publication of a world survey on Jewry and the Church, 
on the lines of the well-known survey series of the movement. This work will 
be set on foot shortly. 

The above proposals were endorsed by the Ad Interim committee of the 
International "3 Council which met in London, July 28th to 30th. 

The minutes of the meeting at Vienna are available from either office of the 
International Committee (Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, or 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City). 





A World Council of Churches 


Bn the oecumenical conferences meeting at Oxford and Edinburgh during 
the summer have given consideration to proposals that would result in 
closer relationships between the two movements represented in these conferences. 
The details of a plan for a World Council of Christian Churches have been 
referred to a joint committee of fourteen members, whose report will be sub- 
mitted to the churches in all parts of the world. 
The officers of the International Missionary Council were asked at the Ad 


Interim committee to bring to the Hangchow meeting, after such consultation - 


as may be necessary, suggestions regarding the relationships of the younger 
Churches and of the International Missionary Council to the proposed new 
World Council. 











Q wee bee ed 
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Shorter Notes 


Herrnhut Missionswoche.—The twelfth quadrennial session will meet in Herrnhut 
from October 11th to 17th. 

Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment.—A full report of the work is in course 
of preparation and will be published in the autumn by the Edinburgh House Press, 
ie the auspices of the International Missionary Council. 

Women’s) World Day of Prayer.—The programme for March 4th, 1938, is now 

y and can be obtained from Miss Florence G. Tyler, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The theme is: ‘The Church: a World Fellowship.’ Many of the National 
Christian Councils are translating the programme for use in their own countries. 

The Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences.—These two conferences have been 
widely noticed in the press. The findings of both have a close relationship to the 
International Missionary Council and its work. Readers are referred to the published 
reports of the two conferences for full information. 





Obituary 


On August 14th, 1937, killed during an aerial bombardment at Shanghai, the Rev. 
Frank Rawiinson, D.D., Editor of the Chinese Recorder. Dr Rawlinson went to China 
in 1902 under the Foreign Missions Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. He 
later joined the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He had 
edited the Chinese Recorder since 1912. 





Directory 


Christian Council of South Africa.—The address of the secretary, Rev. J. M. 
du Toit, is now: P.O. 1107, Pretoria. 

Northern Nigeria Missionary Council.—This Council has been dissolved. Repre- 
sentatives of missions in the area continue to meet annually in a convention for the 
deepening of spiritual life, and missionaries from the different societies attending the 
convention meet to discuss matters connected with their work. 





Subjects for Intercession 


October to December 1937 


Lut vs Pray: That peace may be brought about in China and in Spain. 

Let us Pray: That Christians throughout the world may more earnestly strive to 
remove a cause which leads to war, by establishing strong bonds of Christian 
fellowship between nation and nation. 

Lzt us Pray: For all refugees, especially for Jewish and ‘non-Aryan’ Christians. 

Lut us Pray: For all those appointed “oe to the Hangchow meeting, that they 
may take their — seriously and endeavour to prepare fittingly for the great 
responsibility thus laid upon them. 

Let us Pray: For wisdom and guidance for the officers of the International Missio: 
Council and all upon whom lies responsibility for arranging for and carrying throug 
the meeting. 

Laut us Pray: For those charged with following up the work of the Oxford and 
Edinburgh conferences, especially the joint committee es with Churches 
in all the world concerning the proposed World Council of Churches. 
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